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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Untit recently the attention of the 
civilised world has been but little di- 
rected to the commercial relations or 
political importance of that vast Archi- 
pelago, containing, in the opinion of 
the Orientals, upwards of 12,000 
islands, which, stretching eastward 
from the Straits of Malacca to beyond 
the longitude of Torres Straits, con- 
stitutes one of the richest and most ex- 
traordinary divisions of Asia. It was 
while exploring these strange groups 
that the Mahommedan navigators, 
who visited and traded with them 
long before the Europeans had ac- 
quired a knowledge of their existence, 
collected the materials of many of 
those wild tales so familiarly known 
to us as the Arabian Nights. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards, after the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope, followed slowly and 
timidly in the track of the Muslim 
adventurers; and, lastly, the Dutch 
and English, with infinitely more 
energy and perseverance, came to 
reap where they had not originally 
sown, and to found colonies and em- 
pires where their predecessors had 
only dreamt of them. 

At present the field is almost en- 
tirely abandoned to us and our neigh- 
bours of the Netherlands, whose 
enterprise and success in this part of 
the world have hitherto far exceeded 
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ours, though, with an uncommon 
degree of modesty, they have en- 
deavoured to conceal, rather than to 
put forward, ostentatiously their 
commercial and political achieve- 
ments. Few persons are, conse- 
quently, aware how much these in- 
dustrious people have effected in 
Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, and 
other islands to which they have no 
claims save those which may be sup- 
plied by their own persevering energy ; 
nor is it our intention at present to 
celebrate their conquests or describe 
their settlements. They have, how- 
ever, effected a great deal, and will 
obviously accomplish much more, as 
may be inferred from their recent 
operations in Bali, Sumbawa, Timor, 
Celebes, and the southern parts of 
Pulo Kalamantan, incorrectly de- 
nominated Borneo. 

Without desiring to excite any 
feeling of rivalry with the Dutch, 
whose power is too inferior to justify 
any such sentiment, we merely design 
to shew that we also have a great 
mission to accomplish in the Indian 
Archipelago, and that it is the duty 
of those who are intrusted with the 
management of our public affairs not 
to neglect the favourable opportunity 
with which Providence is now pre- 
senting us. Our manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has hitherto more than 
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kept pace with the wants of our 
actual customers, imperatively de- 
mands the opening up of new markets 
for its productions; and it is not a 
little surprising that while we have 
gone on here at home spinning, and 
weaving, and printing, and forging, 
and polishing, we have lamentably 
neglected to secure to ourselves ade- 

uate outlets for the creations of our 
skill. It is not our intention to deny 
that even in this we have done much ; 
but when we consider how man 
parts of the world remain unsurveyed, 
unvisited, and, consequently, ignorant 
of our maritime strength, commercial 
activity, and inventive genius in 
manufactures, we think ourselves 
fully justified in maintaining that our 
spirit of discovery has been less active 
than our domestic energy. 

The establishment of a settlement 
on the island of Singapore was a wise 
and highly important measure, which, 
however, instead of satisfying us, as it 
has for so many years, ought to have 
suggested to our minds the propriety 
of extending the system and taking 
possession of similar points in various 
parts of the Indian Archipelago. 
Our neighbours, the Dutch, have 
long been setting us the example. 
Our navigators and merchants who 
pass accidentally through those 
mighty groups, find scattered far and 
wide their unobtrusive commercial 
stations, generally protected by a fort 
and a cruiser, and furnished with 
soldiers and missionaries for asserting 
the authority and propagating the 
faith of Holland. It is true that the 
natives have not always to congratu- 
late themselves on the advent of their 
European instructors ; for the Dutch, 
though in many respects an estimable 
people, are too phlegmatic to display 
much sensibility, or to know how to 
appreciate or consult the sensitiveness 
of others. They are often, accord- 
ingly, beheld with an eye of little 
favour by the natives, which, as they 
possess so widely-spread a dominion 
in the Archipelago, is greatly to be 
regretted, since the disesteem in which 
they are sometimes held must affect, 
more or less, the relations that may 
hereafter be formed between the 
aboriginal races and any other 
Christian people. 

These observations we throw out 
in the hope that they may suggest 
the propriety of adopting a milder 
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policy in our own intercourse with 
the natives, towards whom we have 
just been placed in new relations by 
the acquisition of Labuan, on the 
north-western coast of Pulo Kala- 
mantan. It is probably known to 
many of our readers that excellent 
coal is found on several small islands 
lying near the mouth of the Borneo 
river, as well as on the mainland 
close to the capital. The largest of 
these islands was formally ceded to 
Great Britain two years ago, though 
it was only in the beginning of 
August that our government deter- 
mined to avail itself of the sultan’s 
generosity and take possession of the 
valuable prize. Labuan, however, 
is at length ours, and we proceed to 
consider some of the effects which 
the establishment of our authority 
there, together with other measures 
now in contemplation, is or to 
produce throughout the Archipelago 
It has been roughly estimated that 
the population of this insular division 
of Asia amounts to nearly forty mil- 
lions, all of whom are more or less 
addicted to commerce, and in a con- 
dition to consume and pay for British 
goods. But how have they hitherto 
been supplied? A few of the more 
adventurous among the islanders 
themselves, possessing prahus, and 
animated by the daring spirit which 
commerce every where inspires, have 
been for many years in the habit of 
repairing to Singapore, and there 
bartering the commodities of the 
various groups for the cotton goods 
of Manchester and Glasgow, the 
woollens of Leeds, and the hardware 
of Birmingham. Having obtained 
these various kinds of merchandise, 
the native traders, generally Bugis, set 
sail towards the east in a fleet con- 
sisting of many hundred prahus, and, 
separating as they advance, and 
distributing themselves southward 
and northward through the Archi- 
pelago, exchange the produce of 
British industry for the valuable 
staples of the several islands. These 
are far too multitudinous to be here 
enumerated, though we may mention 
by the way, the antimony, camphor, 
gold, pearls, and diamonds of Pulo 
Kalamantan; the hundred varieties 
of rice from Java and Bali; the 
coffee and palm-sugar of Lombock ; 
the rich odoriferous gums of Celebes ; 
the spices of the Moluccas; the tor- 
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toise-shell, mother-of-pearl, ebony, 
and gold of New Guinea; and the 
trepang and edible birds’-nests found 
in almost every sea and on every 
coast of the 12,000 islands. 

Having in this way reached the 
Arroo group, situated on the eastern 
extremity of the Archipelago, they 
establish a sort of great mart or 
fair at the village of Dubbo, where 
alone, during several months of the 
year, British goods are accessible to the 
natives of those remote regions. But 
the desire of possessing our manu- 
factures has already exerted a power- 
fully civilising influence on many 
thousands among them, who have 
begun actively to apply themselves 
to various forms of industry that they 
may collect or create something to 
barter for our hatchets and our 
knives, our ginghamsand our chintzes, 
our calicoes, lawns, muslins, and 
brilliant silks. But the process of 
refinement must of necessity have 
proved exceedingly slow, had it been 
carried on exclusively through the 
instrumentality of the natives, who, 
though not without vigour or enter- 
prise, find themselves constantly 
checked in their commercial opera- 
tions by that which has in all ages 
been the persevering companion of 
trade, we mean piracy. 

Throughout the Oriental Archi- 
pelago, which abounds with islands 
of all forms and sizes, whose coasts 
are indented by innumerable creeks, 
bays, harbours, roadsteads, gulfs, and 
channels, are found tribes of men 
addicted to a sea-faring life, but who, 
intent on more speedy gains than 
those to be derived from commerce, 
naturally betake themselves to 
piracy. Among these, in many in- 
stances, the leaders are either Arabs 
or of Arab extraction, whose superior 
vigour and intrepidity give them 
unbounded influence over the Malays, 
Sea Dyaks, and other races in a low 
state of civilisation. Some insight 
has lately been obtained into the 
strange life led by these bucaniers, 
who are not devoted exclusively to 
robbery, but issue from their secluded 
ports and rivers armed for violence, 
though furnished also with merchan- 
dise to barter as occasion offers. ‘To 
this latter alternative they have re- 
course when brought accidentally 
into the presence of a force superior 
to their own; for whenever they 
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perceive that they are the stronger, 
they put off the habits of the trader, 
and betake themselves at once to 
rapine and bloodshed. No one has 
yet witnessed the interior economy 
of their strongholds in time of peace. 
We have battered and stormed them, 
we have scattered their inmates, de- 
stroyed their property, captured their 
guns, obtained possession of their 
fleets ; but it is only by inference and 
conjecture that we can be said to 
have obtained an idea of how these 
lawless ruffians live when at home, 
surrounded by their wives and chil- 
dren, and by those unhappy captives 
whom they have acquired by the 
sword and failed to dispose of as 
slaves. 

Generally the villages of these 
marine hordes are situated far in- 
land on the lofty and precipitous 
banks of large rivers, of many 
branches and highly difficult naviga- 
tion. To them, in fact, we may 
apply the remark made by Thucy- 
dides more than 2000 years ago on 
the dwellings of similar tribes upon 
the shores of the Mediterranean. ‘They 
avoided, he says, maritime situations, 
which would have exposed them to 
perpetual attacks. Like causes pro- 
duced like effects; in Sicily and the 
Lipari Islands, even so late as the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century, 
when, as Spallanzani observes, ap- 
prehensions of the Barbary corsairs 
induced the natives to erect their 
villages on the summits of scarped 
and isolated heights, which they 
rendered more difficult of approach 
by art. The pirates of Pulo 
Kalamantan, of Celebes Mindanao, 
and the Sooloo Islands, act upon 
the same principle, living always 
in dread of punishment or retalia- 
tion from tribes whom they have 
injured, and who may by chance 
prove stronger than they. Athwart 
the streams, moreover, which lead to 
their fastnesses, they throw artificial 
obstructions, consisting of rows of 
trees driven into the river’s bed, and 
fastened together by strong watlings, 
leaving nothing but a narrow pass- 
age for their prahus, which also may 
be closed at pleasure. 

These piratical communities, go- 
verned by sultans and princes, are 
sometimes so numerous and powerful 
as almost to deserve the name of 
nations; and in many cases they haye, 
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like the states of Barbary, been 
treated with on terms of equality by 
European governments. ‘Thus the 
Sultan of Borneo, on Pulo Kalaman- 
tan, has in modern times been re- 
garded as a legitimate sovereign, 
though in reality he be little else 
than a piratical chief, like his 
neighbour the King of the Sooloos, 
with whom both the Spaniards and 
the English have entered into fre- 
quent negotiations. But the first 
step towards bringing about a new 
order of things must be the re- 
linquishment of this system. We 
ought never to treat, much less on 
terms of apparent equality, with the 
leaders of piratical hordes ; but should 
insist as a preliminary to all nego- 
tiations that they should desist from 
robbery on the high seas, and from 
conducting marauding expeditions on 
land for the purpose of collecting 
captives to be sold as slaves. 

One of the principal fruits of the 
establishment of a naval station 
and settlement on Pulo Labuan 
will be the check it must imme- 
diately give to piracy. The achieve- 
ments of the Dido and of the 
squadron under Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, however successful and _ bril- 
liant in themselves, must be re- 
garded merely as temporary chas- 
tisements inflicted with a strong hand, 
but which the sufferers could not 
but know would be speedily with- 
drawn. They saw we had no fixed 
settlement among them; but, ap- 
proaching like a sudden tempest from 
the west, expended our iron hail and 
thunder like their own hurricanes, 
which overwhelm every thing before 
them, speedily exhaust their force, 
and are no more heard of. It was 
not likely, therefore, that so brief a 
visitation, however terrible in itself, 
would be followed by permanent 
consequences. But the Balanini and 
the Lllanuns, the Sakkaran and 
Sarebus bucaniers, the Sooloos and 
marauders of Mindanao, will now 
soon feel that their new neighbours 
of Labuan have settled there ex- 
pressly for the purpose of putting a 
stop to their crimes and depredations. 
They will feel that the scourge has 
approached 700 miles nearer to them, 
that it is, in fact, upon their ver 
thresholds; and when they behold, 
day after day, the smoke of British 
steamers, and hear the splash of 
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paddles, the cheery hurrahs of British 
crews, and occasionally the roar of 
our guns, they will inevitably ac- 
quire the opinion that industry is 
better than injustice, and that the 
profits of trade, though less instan- 
taneous, are more sure than ‘those 
which arise from plunder. 

On the growth of the settlement at 
Labuan, it may be hazardous to in- 
dulge in conjectures; but in all like- 
lihood the merchants of Singapore, 
Hong-Kong, and Manilla, will forth- 
with establish branch houses there, 
beside those original firms which 
will grow up out of the circum- 
stances of the place. By this time, 
we suppose, the Sultan of Borneo has 
been brought to an account for the 
murder of his uncle, Muda Hassim, and 
other friends and adherents of Great 
Britain, and for the encouragement 
he has afforded to the Illanun pirates, 
from whose nefarious expeditions he 
derives a large portion of hisrevenues. 
He has, moreover, been repeatedly 
detected dealing in British subjects, 
by accident shipwrecked on his coast ; 
and at this moment many an un- 
happy native of Hindustan is drag- 
ging out a hopeless existence in the 
wild and unknown regions of the 
interior, where the Pagan chiefs, 
like all other barbarians, greatly 
covet the possession of slaves. 
What new arrangements may arise 
out of this proceeding, it is impossible 
for us to foresee; but when the affair 
has been brought to a conclusion, 
an active and important trade in coal 
and other me will necessarily 
be carried on between Borneo and 
Labuan. The Chinese, if through our 
influence they can be protected from 
oppression, will once more flock to 
Borneo and apply themselves to the 
improvement of its agriculture ; and, 
through their exertions, an immense 
supply of pepper, nutmegs, cinna- 
mon, cloves, and other spices, may be 
confidently reckoned on. Through- 
out Pulo Kalamantan, as well as in 
the territories of Borneo Proper, the 
working of all mines has, from time 
immemorial, been in the hands of 
the Chinese, who, like the Jews in 
Europe, usually make amends to 
themselves by roguery for the insults 
and tyranny to which they are ex- 

posed, and defraud the government 
of the greater part of the reyenues 
which they agree to pay. 
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In the province of Sarawak the 
new rajah, Mr. Brooke, has taken 
some steps towards checking the dis- 
honesty of the Chinese; but while 
the neighbouring districts and pro- 
vinces continue to be mal-adminis- 
tered, or are in the hands of chiefs 
who will consent to profit by fraud, 
there can be little chance that the 
prudent regulations of a single rajah 
will go far towards suppressing this 
sort of smuggling. 

Should the merchants of Labuan 
be encouraged by the native govern- 
ments to employ their capital in 
developing the natural resources of 
Kalamantan, a highly beneficial re- 
volution will soon be effected in the 
condition of thatisland. The Sultan 
of Borneo’s dominions, which for- 
merly extended indefinitely inland, 
are now reduced to a narrow slip of 
territory, stretching along the coast, 
and inhabited chiefly by Malays. Over 
the aboriginal tribes he exercises but 
little influence. Even the Kadyans, 
who have been converted to Mahom- 
medanism, are at a short distance 
from the capital only nominally his 
subjects; while the Dyaks of the 
mountains, whom he possesses no 
power to coerce, are generally as in- 
dependent as if no Malay chief ex- 
isted on the coast; but, pent up and 
cut off from the rest of the world, 
they live in the most primitive bar- 
barism, separated into petty tribes, 
eternally at war with each other, 
and more intent on cutting off and 
smoking the heads of their enemies, 
than of making progress in the arts 
of life. 

How far the capital and enterprise 
of the Labuan merchants may be 
able to influence the state of these 
interior tribes, time alone can shew ; 
but we suspect that when they find 
the collection of camphor, and other 
odoriferous gums, of honey, wax, canes, 
edible birds’-nests, gold-dust, and so 
on, to be considerably more profitable 
than head-hunting, they will adopt 
the common principles of human 
nature, and substitute industry for 
the practices of barbarism. There isno 
race whatever wholly insensible to the 
allurements of property. Already in 
Mr. Brooke's territory of Sarawak 
we behold the Dyaks actuated by a 
strong desire to accumulate wealth ; 
and though they have not yet re- 
linquished their savage propensity to 
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destroy the member of a neighbour- 
ing tribe in order to possess his 
cranium, it is quite clear that they 
are yielding to the softening in- 
fluences of civilisation, and adopting 
gentler and more amiable manners. 

As yet, perhaps, it may be some- 
what too early to attempt their con- 
version on a grand scale, and, in fact, 
we agree with Mr. Brooke, that moral 
and political influences should rather 
be employed to prepare converts for 
the Gospel, which is the reverse of 
the practice hitherto observed 
throughout the world, than that the 
Gospel, which was never intended 
to perform any such service, should 
be converted into the mere pioneer 
of the state. No doubt when men, 
whether savage or civilised, have 
received into their minds the truths 
of religion, and endeavoured to bring 
their conduct into harmony with its 
dictates, they become better citizens, 
because necessarily more averse to 
the practice of injustice, whether in 
themselves or others. But truth ad- 
dresses itself to the understanding, 
and cannot profitably be accepted by 
men blindly, and on the same grounds 
as a fable. They must know what 
they believe and why they believe it, 
otherwise, not being able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, 
they are no better than idolaters, 
though their opinions should, perad- 
venture, be orthodox. We would by 
all means convert the heathen every 
where throughout the world, but we 
would approach their minds through 
the avenues, apparently constructed 
for that purpose by Providence, and 
having conducted them up to the 
high platform of truth, would com- 
pel them to come in by that sweet 
and gentle compulsion to which 
honest and ingenuous men most 
readily submit. 

Our business, however, at present, 
is with the things of this world, and 
with that humbler class of truths 
which connect themselves with the 
intercourse of nations, with the ex- 
change of commodities, with the de- 
velopement of industry, with the 

rogress of enterprise and discovery. 

Ve have already alluded slightly to 
the arrival of the Europeans in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and to their 
early intercourse with its inhabitants. 
But can any one peruse the history 
of that intercourse without the deep- 
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est regret? For what do we find in 
it? When treachery is meditated, 
or violence offered to the feeble, is it 
the natives who are generally guilty ? 
On the contrary, we frequently ob- 
serve, with indignation, that the 
transgression of the rules of right 
and wrong commences on the part 
of the more civilised race, while the 
barbarians, simple and confiding, are 
the victims of it. Thus, in the first 
relations of the Dutch with the Ja- 
vanese, the characteristics of the two 
people were illustrated by a dread- 
ful tragedy. ‘The European visitors, 
who had compassed half the world 
in search of gain, on arriving at the 
picturesque and beautiful island of 
Madura, naturally sought to obtain 
an interview with its chiefs, which, 
at their earnest solicitation, was 
granted to them. The Dutch had 
three ships, the crews of which had 
been greatly reduced in number by 
destructive contests with the natives 
whom they had previously encoun- 
tered. They were therefore timid, 
suspicious, and liable to take um- 
brage at the least shadow of an af- 
front, and to be alarmed at the most 
equivocal tokens of treachery. As 
we have remarked, however, they 
had besought the chiefs of Madura 
to meet them in conference, and that, 
too, in their own vessels, as they ap- 
peared to have dreaded going ashore. 
On the morning of the day agreed 
upon, the Madurans came forth in 
their most splendid prahus by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, till the whole 
of that sunny sea appeared to teem 
with men. It was not, perhaps, 
without reason that the Dutch be- 
came alarmed. Conscious of not be- 
ing themselves over-scrupulous, they 
immediately began to anticipate foul 
play from, the Madurans; and as 
their prahus, closely wedged and 
crowded with people, advanced to- 
wards them, rushed to their guns, 
and discharged broadside after broad- 
side into the thickest of the fleet of 
boats. In an instant the scene of joy 
and merriment was converted into 
one of dismay and destruction. The 
Javanese, taken unawares, sought to 
urge back their prahus or leap into 
the water. Their gay decks were 
covered with blood; men, women, 
and children, lay extended in death 
beside each other, the wife beside 
the husband, the chief beside his 
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slave. Flight, horror, and confu- 
sion, prevailed universally. Whe- 
ther or not the natives had ever be- 
fore witnessed the fearful effect of 
fire-arms we are unable to say. Cer- 
tain it is, they were now but too 
well instructed in it. It was never 
known how many lives were lost, 
how many boats sunk, how many 
families Leprived of some beloved 
and cherished member. When too 
late the Dutch made the discovery 
that no treachery had been intended, 
that the massacre, consequently, was 
worse than useless, the natives hav- 
ing come forth with their wives and 
children, which they never do when 
intent on hostilities, with shame, 
therefore, and confusion of face, did 
the wretched adventurers sneak away 
from the scene of action, though the 
historian of the voyage has had the 
honesty to relate what took place, 
dwelling, indeed, on all the palliating 
circumstances, but admitting and 
narrating such facts as suffice to cover 
the names of all engaged in it with 
infamy. 

It is not, however, our intention 
to enlarge on horrors like the above, 
though the account of the establish- 
ment of the Dutch in the Spice 
Islands be little else than one tissue 
of atrocities. We shall confine our- 
selves for the present to relating a 
little incident, half comic and half 
serious, which occurred during the 
early intercourse of the Spaniards 
with the inhabitants of the Ladrone 
Islands. An old Italian traveller, 
who happened to be on board the 
galleon which proceeded annually 
across the Pacific, from Acapulco to 
Manilla, observes, that on nearing 
the Ladrones, they saw a number of 
small light boats, each furnished 
with a balancing board on cither 
side, putting forth to mect the ship, 
round which they were soon clus- 
tered, and their crews engaged in ex- 
changing fruits and fish for small 
pieces of iron, which were lowered to 
them by cords. They were then a 
very handsome race, with manners 
of the most unsophisticated simpli- 
city. Here the communists would 
have found their system established 
in the utmost perfection, every thing 
being possessed in common, “even 
the ladies,” as the Italian voyager 
expresses it. A young Spanish friar 
suddenly conceived the design of con- 
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verting this benighted race, and hay- 
ing briefly explained his intention to 
the authorities on board, with their 
permission proceeded to the side of 
the ship, and dropped plump into 
one of their boats. ‘he natives, as- 
tonished at his shaven crown, strange 
dress, and wooden crucifix, and 
alarmed by his half-frantic gestures, 
immediately paddled away in con- 
fusion, bearing the dreaded priest 
along withthem. Upon this the offi- 
cers of the ship conceived the idea 
of seizing on some of the natives, to 
be detained as hostages for the good 
behaviour of their countrymen to- 
wards the monk. A boat according- 
ly was lowered, and a chase ensued, 
the Ladrones, making use of sails 
and paddles, soon put the Castilian 
gravity out of wind. By chance, 
however, a small prahu fell into the 
hands of the pursuers, but the abori- 
ginal communists, leaping overboard 
and diving like ducks, were as far as 
ever from being made captives. 
Leaving two men to guard their 
prize, the hidalgos rode off in search 
of better fortune among the dense 
fleet of prahus before them, a man- 
ceuvre which led to a new misfor- 
tune ; for the natives, now emerging 
from the water in great numbers, 
immediately got possession of the 
captured boat, and, with the two 
Spaniards as prisoners, effected their 
escape on shore. 

Thus, through a stroke of over- 
refined policy, the Spaniards con- 
trived to defeat their own aim, 
and rendered themselves a laugh- 
ing-stock to the savages, who, pro- 
bably, if they were cannibals, dined 
off the monk that evening, before 
the ship that brought him thither 
had disappeared in the offing. If 
their manners were of a milder kind, 
they yvrobably made communists of 
him and his companions, and taught 
them how much more happiness is 
attainable in the savage state than 
under the influence of a stinted and 
debased civilisation. To express the 
number of prahus which, during 
their rare visits, they beheld shoot- 
ing to and fro, along the shores of 
that secluded group, the Spaniards 
bestowed on it the name of the “ Isles 
of Sails.” 

Within the strict limits of the Ar- 
chipelago there exist numerous tribes 
of men in a no less primitive state 
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than the natives of the Ladrones. 
Nature has done too much for them. 
They subsist contentedly on her 
bounty, and scarcely make an effort 
in their own behalf. Bread grows in 
their woods, and a delicious species 
of flour along the sea-shore. With 
so little expense of exertion can they 
procure the necessaries of life, that 
the moderate labour of five men will 
suffice to maintain upwards of a hun- 
dred in rich abundance. This fact, 
which would appear to invest them 
with the privileges of the golden 
age, has proved a source of unceas- 
ing misery, and, in many cases, ac- 
complished their ruin and extinction. 
For, relying ee on the spon- 
taneous gifts of the soil, they have by 
degrees lost all vigour of character, 
all disposition to contention and strife, 
have acquired no knowledge of war, 
made no acquisitions in the virtue of 
courage. A few handfuls of Arabs, 
or Malays, or Bugis, and, lastly, of 
Europeans, have consequently put 
chains on nearly the whole Archi- 
pelago, and often created artificial 
destitution, instead of the rare foison 
to which beneficent Nature has given 
birth. 

It was the consideration of this 
state of things that gave rise to the 
almost total exclusion of Europeans 
from the empire of Japan. The 
manner in which this policy was 
carried out, though the consequences 
are still in full operation, narrowing 
for all civilised communities the field 
of commerce and industry, is known, 
we fancy, to comparatively few. No- 
thing, however, can more strikingly 
characterise the despotism of the Ja- 
panese government, or the more than 
stoical patience of the Japanese peo- 
ple, than the means adopted by the 
emperor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for cutting off his people from 
the rest of the human family. There 
were at that time bold and stern 
politicians in Japan, who, having de- 
termined what age it was desirable 
to attain, boggled at nothing which 
to them appeared necessary to ac- 
complish their purpose. 

Having made the discovery, or che- 
rishing the suspicion, that the Portu- 
guese meditated the subjugation of 
their country, they immediately ex- 
pelled all strangers from Japan. But 
these, during their long residence, had 
made numerous conyerts te Christ- 
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ianity, who, it was believed, through 
the sympathy created by their com- 
mon faith, would secretly correspond 
with the new public enemy, and ul- 
timately, perhaps, aid in their at- 
tempts to reduce the whole group 
under their authority. It was ac- 
cordingly at once resolved that the 
Christian converts should be com- 
pelled either to return to the idola- 
trous faith of their forefathers, or be, 
without compunction, exterminated 
utterly. ‘The design, coolly and de- 
liberately formed, was executed with 
remorseless rigour. Every species 
of torture which the prolific genius 
of evil could invent, was applied to 
overcome the resolution of the con- 
verts, many, perhaps most, of whom, 
referred martyrdom to apostasy. 
3ut the majority were relentless. 
To believe any other religion than 
that of the state was viewed and 
punished as treason, and, in the 
course of a very short space of time, 
persecution, which has every where 
else failed in its object, triumphed 
over a hardihood and contempt of 
suffering, which the most intrepid 
disciples of Zeno might have envied, 
and obliterated all visible traces of 
Catholicism from the islands. The 
Dutch, it is said, by consenting to 
trample annually on the cross, ob- 
tained a contemptuous permission to 
remain as prisoners on a small island 
in the port of Nangasaky, where, 
enveloped with scorn and humilia- 
tion, they have ever since continued 
to trade and make money. Still their 
trading establishment is on the 
smallest possible scale, being allowed 
to send only two ships annually 
from Batavia, while the Chinese en- 
joy the permission to trade with six. 

Reasoning from the laws which 
universally govern human nature, 
we might, without the knowledge of 
any particular facts, infer that time 
must now, at length, have blunted 
the edge of suspicion, and restored 
strength to that desire of fellowship, 
which may be regarded as among 
the most powerful feelings of man- 
kind. The point which we might 
thus have reached by induction, we 
may be said to have been con- 
ducted to by experience. Many cir- 
cumstances tend to shew that the 
traditional jealousy of Europeans, 
originally generated by the trea- 
cherous proceedings of the Portu- 
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guese, and since fostered by the com- 
mercial policy of the Dutch, is 
at least considerably weakened. This 
we say, notwithstanding the formal 
testimony of the American Captain 
Cooper, who recently visited Jedo 
under peculiar circumstances. Land- 
ing on a desert island for water and 
turtle, on his way to Corea, he found, 
concealed among the rocks and 
bushes, a number of Japanese sailors, 
who, having suffered shipwreck, had 
subsisted there on the bounties of 
Nature formonths. Mere humanity 
suggested the desire to restore these 
men to their country; and then the 
whispers of shrewdness appeared to 
reveal to him the numerous advan- 
tages which might possibly be ob- 
tained for the American flag by 
performing this duty, so binding on 
the navigator in distant seas. 

Captain Cooper, therefore, taking 
the men on board, directed his course 
towards the Japanese capital; and 
finding on his way a junk, which, 
having been disabled by a typhoon, 
was drifting like a wreck before the 
winds, took from her also a number 
of sailors, and with the whole reached 
Jedo in safety. Contrary, ap- 
parently to his expectation, Captain 
Cooper was well received by the 
authorities, and overwhelmed with 
honours, and enriched with presents 
by the emperor. 

It may have been natural, but it 
was highly impolitic, in this navi- 
gator, to Reisen during that short 
visit, his anxious desire to return, 
because the suspicion was immedi- 
ately excited, that his humanity was 
nothing but the handmaid of com- 
mercial speculation. Had he wisely 
resolved to profit by his good for- 
tune, he would have assumed the 
emperor's permission, and returned, 
without leave, just to take in pro- 
visions or water, or repair his vessel, 
or perform some other act of necessity. 
To his direct question, whether he 
had permission to return, a direct 
negative was given, and when he in- 
quired what he should do in case 
he met Japanese subjects in danger 
of perishing on a desert island or of 
going down in a wreck, was informed 
that he might leave them to their 
fate. This was not very encouraging, 
but the reception he actually met 
with, the kindness and attention 
shewn him, the civility of the supe- 
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rior officers, the obvious admiration 
of the people, the magnificent com- 
pliments paid him by the govern- 
ment, all combined to evince, more 
forcibly than words, the obligations 
they felt themselves under to him, 
as well as their earnest wish to make 
a favourable impression on his mind. 
There being no wind to waft him 
down the bay, nearly a thousand 
boats were ordered to take his vessel 
in tow; and by this splendid chain 
of tugs he was accompanied to the 
very verge of the ocean, where his 
hospitable entertainers relinquished 
him to the ministration of the ele- 
ments. 

Independently of any inference to 
be drawn from this narrative, we 
have always been convinced, that 
had a British commercial mission, 
with a line-of-battle ship, a frigate, 
and a steamer or two, appeared in the 
Gulf of Jedo, while the thunder of 
our cannon was still rolling down 
the valley of the Peiho, no indispo- 
sition would have been shewn to re- 
turn to their ancient practice of 
trading with the English; for it 
must be known.to many that we 
once possessed an establishment at 
Ferando, in Japan, and were held in 
high esteem and favour, till, through 
our own apathy, we spontaneously 
relinquished our position, and sut- 
fered one of the best markets in the 
world to be closed against our com- 
modities. As the favourable mo- 
ment supplied by the success of our 
Chinese expedition was suffered to 
pass by unprofitably, instead of in- 
dulging in useless regrets, our care 
should now be that another, and still 
more promising opportunity, be not 
also sacrificed. In the opinion of 
some, perhaps, our establishment of 
a naval station and commercial em- 
porium at Labuan will tend to alarm 
the Japanese, and reawaken their 
jealousy of our influence and power. 
But the effect of this measure will 
be the direct contrary. The Japan- 
ese will distinctly perceive that com- 
merce, not conquest, is our object, 
since, instead of appropriating to 
ourselves, as we might, whole pro- 
vinces on the mainland, which, by 
right of treaty, are ours, we content 
ourselves with the possession of a 
diminutive island, barely large enough 
to hold our warehouses and our 
public edifices, and to supply exer- 
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ae ground for our military and 
naval officers. 

So unequivocal a proof of mo- 
deration cannot gently be thrown 
away upon them. While its effects 
are fresh, therefore, we should send 
a commercial mission to Jedo, con- 
ceived on a statesmanlike plan, and 
carried out with consummate pru- 
dence and caution. It would be de- 
sirable to inspire the Japanese go- 
vernment with deep respect for our 
maritime power, without insinuating, 
at the same time, the least desire to 
overawe them by its display. Though 
doing things on a grand scale, we 
should be thought to do nothing ex- 
traordinary, but only to be unosten- 
tatiously exhibiting the grandeur 
characteristic of our manner of act- 
ing. For this purpose, we would have 
a first-rate line-of-battle ship, the no- 
blest in the navy, sent on the service, 
accompanied by a frigate and steam- 
ers of the greatest possible rapidity 
and beauty. They could not be better 
employed. For what is it that we 
propose to effect with them? No- 
thing less than the throwing open to 
our commerce of a new market, less 
rich and vast, indeed, than that of 
the Indian Archipelago, but still in 
itself most extensive and opulent, 
and at present enjoyed by none, since 
IIolland, with its paltry establish- 
ment at Nangasaky, cannot properly 
be said to trade with Japan at all. 
‘The arguments we might use to con- 
vince the reason of the Japanese 
could not fail to be cogent and nu- 
merous. We should, in the first 
place, be able to shew, that when we 
formerly enjoyed the advantage of 
an extensive commerce with Japan, 
we conducted it with the greatest 
possible moderation, with respect to 
their institutions and feelings, and 
quite as much to their profit as to 
our own. With safety, also, we 
might point to our recent policy in 
China, where, having had a large 
empire within our reach, we contented 
ourselves with an insignificant sta- 
tion, and with the privilege to trade 
at five of the principal ports. Thus 


in Pulo Kalamantan, in China, and in 
Japan itself, we should find illustra- 
tions of the justice and generosity of 
our principles, and of our desire ra- 
ther to furnish the world with goods 
than to subdue it by our swords. 
There would be other means in 
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our hands of winning favour with 
the Japanese government and people, 
by the number and quality oy our 
presents, by the gentleness and pru- 
dence of our envoy, by the popular 
manners of those who might be se- 
lected to attend him. By a judicious 
and liberal conduct the hearts of all 
the officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, might be won, while the sove- 
reign himself would not prove insen- 
sible to a proper display of munifi- 
cence. Great care should, of course, 
be taken in studying the tastes and 
manners of the Japanese, and nicely 
adapting every thing to them. Some 
new articles analogous to those which 
they are already known to admire, 
might be iontelaesl + and by these 
means, united with extreme gentle- 
ness, moderation, and firmness, we 
might once more, in all human pro- 
bability, obtain a footing in Japan. 
Nor in the course we recommend 
would there be the slightest hypo- 
crisy. We should in reality have no 
ulterior designs, or a single reserved 
thought. Our object would be pre- 
cisely what we should profess it to 
be, that is, to open a trade which we 
once enjoyed, and might have pre- 
served, had our former rulers pos- 
sessed the necessary degree of political 
wisdom. It might, moreover, be rea- 
sonably expected that the Dutch, 
who have recently displayed in the 
East strong leanings towards a liberal 
policy, would willingly consent to 
co-operate with us in breaking down 
in Japan the barriers of exclusive- 
ness, which in reality are as injurious 
to them as to the rest of Christendom. 

On this subject we shall enlarge 
no farther at present, our design 
being rather to point out the sources 
of profit that may be found within 
the limits of the Indian islands, than 
to extend our speculations beyond 
them. A new field of commercial 
enterprise will unquestionably be 
ee up by the survey of New 

uinea, which is to be intrusted to 
Captain Stanley, who will probably 
achieve for that great island what 
Captain Stokes has done for Aus- 
tralia, and Captains Fitzroy and 
King for South America, Experience 
has already shewn that the Papuas, 
as a people, are not without enter- 
prise or industry, and that their coun- 
try possesses inexhaustible sources 
of wealth. The northern portions 
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of the island lie in precisely the 
same latitude with Banda and Am- 
boyna, and already produce nutmeg 
and other spices of the finest quality. 
We could thence, canteigaentiy, ob- 
tain a supply of those articles alto- 
gether independently of the Dutch, 
in case they should not, as is now 
expected, abandon this monopoly in 
the Moluccas. Nor would it be ne- 
cessary for us to undertake the cul- 
tivation of those expensive luxuries 
ourselves, since by giving proper en- 
couragement to the natives, we could 
always command a supply equal to 
the wants of all Europe. The culti- 
vation of spicesin the Archipelago, and 
the acts by which the monopoly was 
sought to be preserved, are things 
which reflect little credit on human 
nature. Nowhere in the world where 
the aboriginal tribes have not been 
exterminated, can they be said to 
have been treated with greater 
cruelty; and in some cases literal 
extermination has overtaken them. 
Their tribe has been extinguished, 
they have been cut off to a man, and 
that merely lest, in order to obtain a 
humble subsistence, they should pre- 
sume to trade on their own account 
in those costly spices, the sale of which, 
without right or reason, Holland has 
hitherto thought proper to appropri- 
ate to herself. No form of servitude, 
moreover, equals the slavery of those 
who are engaged in the cultivation of 
the nutmeg-tree. They toil without 
hope. Nochangeever diversifies their 
drudgery ; noholyday gladdens them ; 
no reward, however trifling, repays 
extra exertion, or acts as a stimulus 
for the future. The wretched slave's 
life is one monotonous round, a mere 
alternation of toil and sleep, to be 
terminated only by death. And yet 
the cultivation of the nutmeg is a 
pleasant and easy thing, and com- 
pared with the occupation of those 
who collect the edible birds’-nests, 
would not be deserving the name of 
toil at all, were it not that it is inyo- 
luntary. 
Of the nests of which we here 
speak, several descriptions have been 
iven, though no one has yet satis- 
actorily explained the nature of the 
substances of which they are com- 
posed, or how it is that they are 
reckoned so great a delicacy in China. 
That they are highly prized, how- 
ever, may be inferred from this, that 
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clean nests of the first class sell cus- 
tomarily for more than their weight 
in silver, that is, for about five gui- 
neas and a half per pound; and in 
some instances where the article is 
of a very superior quality, that is, 
peculiarly white and transparent, it 
is known to fetch its weight in gold. 
The epicures of the West have not 
yet entered into competition with the 
Chinese for this costly luxury, though 
when the various parts of the Archi- 
pelago become better known, and the 
supplies of nests considerably more 
abundant, we should not be at all 
surprised to find nest-soup replacing 
that of turtle on the table of the 
opulent. It is said to be exceedingly 
nourishing, and when properly sea- 
soned to possess a delicious fiavour. 
Many circumstances are told both 
respecting the manner in which the 
sea-swallow collects the materials of 
this nest, and of the way in which it 
is constructed. ‘Those among the na- 
tives who are most observant say, 
that the juice of agar agar, a subma- 
rine plant, enters into its composi- 
tion; that the basis of the fabric 
consists of a fine transparent exuda- 
tion from certain rocks on the sea- 
shore, which when heated intensel 
by the sun, emit a moisture whic 
coagulates at the mouths of the cre- 
vices, and is collected by the swallow. 
It is added that the bird, constantly 
in building time, inserts its sharp 
bill into the pulp of certain delicate 
fruits, and thence extracts that ex- 
quisite material which imparts so 
fine a flavour and perfume to its 
nest. 

The places in which it builds are 
the wildest and most secluded ima- 
ginable. There is one particular ca- 
vern on the coast of Java, into which 
the sea, there almost invariably dee 
and rough, perpetually enters wit 
great noise and foam. The cavern 
rises like a vast pointed arch in the 
face of the precipice, and runs a long 
way into the bowels of the mountain. 
From below it is wholly unapproach- 
able, being everlastingly filled with 
the surf boiling and dashing in and 
out like a sluice. To enter it from 
above, it is necessary to descend many 
hundred feet down the face of a 
beetling cliff by a slender rattan lad- 
der, and then by contrivances at- 
teaded with still greater peril, to 
raove along the sides of the cayern 
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within, where one false step would 
precipitate the adventurous collector 
into the deep and turbulent waters 
far below. Here, it is said, the sea- 
swallows build perpetually, and range 
their nests in rows so close, as to 
touch each other, from the mouth of 
the cavern far into the interior. 
They are generally of the finest 
quality ; and though regularly re- 
moved every year, and always, if 
possible, before the bird has laid its 
eggs in them, the process invariably 
goes on as though no obstruction 
were offered to the act of incubation. 

When carried to China, the nests 
are divided into nine classes, accord- 
ing to their clearness and purity. 
Such as are found in caverns near 
the sea exhibit an almost pellucid 
appearance, while those from the in- 
terior of the islands, whether obtained 
from clefts of the rock or from the 
hollows of old trees, are dusky in 
colour, and so deteriorated by the 
admixture of opaque and unsjghtly 
substances, that they are estimated 
at a very low value. When their 
substance is dry and crumbly they 
are, however white, rejected from the 
first class, it being an established 
maxim among the Celestial epicures, 
that when brought from dark and 
humid caverns they possess a far 
richer flavour than when found ex- 
posed to the influence of light and 
the external air. It is customary, 
therefore, with the Chinese dealers 
to moisten the nest, not simply as 
some have supposed, in order to in- 
crease their weight, though that, we 
dare say, is an object not altogether 
lost sight of, but to cause it to be 
believed that they are of the finest 
quality. 

There are some circumstances con- 
nected with the trepang fishery, 
which likewise deserve, we think, to 
be mentioned, because they throw 
light on the tastes and manners of 
the Chinese, who, with whatever fer- 
vour they may worship Fo, carry 
about an idol in their stomachs, to 
which they pay far more exclusive 
devotion. At the proper season the 
persons engaged in this branch of 
industry, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the Archipelago, betake them- 
selves to those sandy inlets, muddy 
bays, or coral reefs, where the tre- 
pang or sea-slug is found, and dive 
as they do for pearls. ‘This, however, 
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is the case only in the Archi . 
On the sacuiion coast of pace 
where the best trepang is found, it is 
taken with a sort of diminutive har- 
poon, sometimes at the depth of seven 
or eight fathoms. In the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the fishermen usually 
go out at low water, where it is 
practicable in places to wade out to 
a considerable distance, and take the 
fish with the hand. The trepang may 
almost be compared in consistence 
and flavour to a lobster, though in 
form it resembles a huge garden-slug. 
It is generally from fourteen inches 
to a foot in length, but runs some- 
times to two feet, and eight or ten 
inches in circumference. The method 
of curing the trepang, and packing 
and sending it to China, it would be 
beside our present purpose to de- 
scribe ; but there is, perhaps, no more 
striking evidence of the influence ex- 
ercised by the taste of one luxurious 
people on the industry of their neigh- 
bours than this fishery. It employs 
thousands of men from the compara- 
tively northern island of Palawan, to 
the far distant Gulf of Carpentaria, 
all the strait, inlets, bays and crecks, 
on every favourable part of the 
whole ocean between being alive 
with prahus, divers, slicers, driers, 
box-makers, and packers; while the 
shores near the fishing-grounds are 
dotted with villages of sheds inha- 
bited by this migratory population. 

Another and still more important 
branch of industry carried on in the 
Indian Archipelago and the seas ad- 
joining, is the whale-fishery, which 

as been said to occupy nearly 4000 
English and American sailors, and 
to produce returns considerably ex- 
ceeding a million sterling. fa- 
vourite resort of the spermaceti 
whale is the vicinity of Sandal- 
wood Island, and the narrow chan- 
nel which separates Timor from 
Pantar and Ombai, entering through 
which it sports in great numbers in 
the sea of the Moluccas, round Seram, 
and Banda, and Amboyna, and Gi- 
lolo, where the air is sometimes op- 
pressively sweet with perfumes, which 
when the wind blows off shore are 
scented far out at sea. 

Among the tribes who contribute 
to impart life and animation to the 
channels and shores of this Archi- 
pelago, is that of the biajus or sea- 
gipsies, who, holding the land in 
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aversion, live meg wey | in their 
—— descending from latitude to 

titude according to the vicissitudes 
of the season, and the appearance or 
disappearance of the fish upon which 
chiefly me subsist. Generally, 
however, all the dwellers in the 
12,000 islands who enjoy the ad- 
van of a maritime situation, 
plough the waves with more pleasure 
than the earth, and are never so 
happy as when on the deck of a 
prahu. The navigator, consequently, 
beholds currents, as it were, of dif- 
ferent populations pouring hither and 
thither perpetually, through the in- 
numerable channels of the Archi- 
pelago; the Papuas, or black and 
crisp-haired race, ascending from 
more southern latitudes, and from an 
original seat wholly unknown, and 
verging constantly westward ; while 
on the other hand, the infinitely 
varied races of the West, the Arabs, 
the Malays, the Bugis, and so on, 
display a decided tendency to push 
their conquests eastward, not by 
means of military expeditions, but 
by infiltrating themselves, as it were, 
into the thinly scattered communi- 
ties existing in the farthermost divi- 
sion of the islands. 

The soul of all this movement is 
commerce. No man rows a league 
without carrying in his boat some- 
thing to sell or barter with the 
chance customers he may meet. Every 
body is a merchant on those seas; 
and the crews of vessels, instead of 
being hired servants, as in the West, 
are rather so many fraternities united 
by one common interest, each in- 
dividual having a separate stake in 
the burden of the vessel he assists to 
navigate. This system of united ad- 
ventures prevails so widely in that 

rt of the world, that nearly all 
orms of industry rest upon it as 
their sole basis. Thus in the mines, 
whether of tin, gold, or any other 
metal, the Chinese who work them 
are all co-proprictors, and share 
equally the produce of their labour, 
shewing that the idea of joint-stock 
companies exists, however undeve- 
loped, in the least known parts of 
the East. Nor are morals or man- 
ners at so low an ebb as might be 
supposed, among those remote island- 
ers. The stranger who visits them 
is generally treated with much kind- 
ness, though the desire to possess 
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new and rare commodities often 
tempts his entertainers into acts of 
pilfering. It would not, of course, 
be safe to rely on the humanity of 
persons so little accustomed to ethical 
discipline ; but upon the whole, the 
least refined races, that is to say, the 
Papuas, appear to be sociable and 
well disposed, if treated with the 
least show of kindness. Nearly all 
areintrepid navigators, trusting com 
selves to the most stormy seas in 
vessels of five or six tons, which are 
so well built, however, that they 
float like corks upon the waves. 
Their courage is no doubt greatly 
augmented by the immense profits 
of their rude trade, which often in 
the course of six or seven months 
exceed two hundred per cent. One 
reason of this is, that the adventurers, 
whatever may be the length of the 
voyage they meditate, need take with 
them but little provisions, which are 
every where so abundant and so 
cheap, that they may almost be said to 
cost nothing. Nearly all the islands 
abound with the sago palms, and 
loaves made from its delicious pith 
are every where to be procured baked 
hard like biscuit. These, with a lit- 
tle rice, are often a prahu’s whole 
stock, as the crew depend for delica- 
cies on the inexhaustible multitudes 
of fish found on all the coral reefs 
and shallows in the Archipelago. 
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Sometimes they carry along with 
them tea and coffee, and occasionally 
a supply of arrack, though the more 
prudent avoid this source of dissen- 
sion and bloodshed. 

From what has been said, it may, 
we think, be very fairly inferred, 
that the new emporium on Pulo La- 
buan will be flocked to by innume- 
rable native traders, desirous of ob- 
taining for purposes of traffic those 
useful wares which we alone can con- 
veniently supply. For although the 
Dutch have in some instances set aside 
the rules of their exclusive commercial 
system, in the hope of enticing the 
Bugis to their ports, it is not to be 
expected that they can altogether 
throw off the habits of centuries in a 
day, and adopt that wise and liberal 
sola which has raised Singapore to 
opulence, which has attracted 30,000 
Somali and Arabs to the barren rock 
of Aden, and which has triumphed 
even over the dread of pestilence at 
Hong Kong. We expect great things 
from our new relations with the In- 
dian Archipelago, where we shall, in 
the first place, find a prodigious out- 
let for our own manufactures, and, 
in the next, shall be able to strengthen 
greatly the impulse of civilisation, 
which already obviously exists 
through all the scattered races of 
that wonderful division of Asia. 
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HAM HOUSE IN THE DAYS OF THE CABAL, 


Ir was a dreary summer, that of 
18—, which I passed in a lodging at 
Petersham. My domicile was a car- 
penter’s house close to Sudbrook 
Park, then the residence of Lord 
Huntingtower, since the Earl of 
Dysart, now the charming receptacle 
of decayed constitutions, the refuge 
of the dyspeptic, who fly to Dr. Ellis 
and his water-cure ; and a fine Eng- 
lish place it is, with its green lawns, 
and its cedars, and its noble planes, 
and its tulip-trees, and magnolias ; 
and a fine place it was then. 

Not far from the Teddington 
Ferry, a superb avenue of cims 
intersects the green meadow which 
reaches down to the strand. Gates 
there were andare; but these, whether 
from custom immemorial, or from 
the benignity of the then great lady 
of the precincts,—these, at the period 
of which I speak, were left open ; and 
boldly, yet silently, I treaded the 
pathway down the avenue. 

I always paused in the centre, for 
thence was a view of the statel 
mansion of Ham. Now Ham, be it 
remembered, in Saxon, means man- 
sion; and another celebrated old 
place, mouldering to decay, bears the 

"same name at Choueer, in Surrey. 
That, too, was a residence of Charles 
IL., and it is often confounded with 
IIam and Hatch. That, too, shel- 
tered the second James when he 
meditated his flight from England ; 
and in its roof contained a chapel, 
and holes in its massive walls for 
his guards. But Ham, the abode 
of the Lauderdales and Dysarts, is as 
yet—Heaven knows how long it may 
be so—in all its integrity, a well- 
conditioned tenement, the memento 
of things long passed by, the relic of 
the ambitious. 

Day after day have I trampled 
down the autumnal leaves which be- 
strewed the pathway of that avenue, 
and walked musingly on until I came 
opposite to the mansion. It stands 
facing the river, a deep-sunk fence se- 
parating it from the field along which 
the avenue stretches. This house, still 
fresh in its red-brick hue as if erected 
yesterday, was built in 1610. Two 


projections at either end contain the 
principal dwelling-rooms, the centre 
being occupied by the hall. ‘The 
base of these projections opens into 
a sort of cloister, and probably in 
former times steps were there, leading 
into the flat garden or to the broad 
terrace below: but these no longer 
exist. Along either side of the house 
are walls, ornamented with busts — 
of the Cesars, of course — in round 
niches, end behind the northern wall 
are extensive flower-gardens. But 
the front, old but not antique, com- 
plete in design, lofty and command- 
ing, a3 it were, even the subsidiary 
avenue, arrest the attention, and 
fix it 7 upon that middle 
a, when chivalry and feudalism 

ad expired, when Rebellion had 
recently burnt out her last brand, 
and when the arts of faction had 
succeeded to the bold efforts of the 
warlike. I could stand there for a 
good half-hour, gazing upon the 
changeless busts, and upon the wither- 
ing flowers below. All was then 
still as the grave, not an object was 
ever seen flitting across those latticed 
windows or standing within the 
cloisters; the voice of a peacock, 
within the walled gardens, startled 
me, I remember, as if James II. 
had called me; or, as if on the wave 
not afar off, the emissaries of Wil- 
liam had summoned me to their 
barge. 

A court, which doubtless was for- 
merly the back entrance, is now the 
approach to the house, the grand ap- 
proach having been manifestly from 
the avenue which intersects the 
common. Shameful innovation !— 
Our ancestors never slank into 
their homes, but drove proudly up 
to them, their outriders blowing their 
horns, as we learn from one of the 
letters imputed to the bad Lord 
Lyttelton, who pretended to regret 
having turned the corner on his 
uncle the bishop’s coach, owing to 
the prelate’s having no horns after 
him. And in dark nights, how 
fine must it have been to see 
a train of some half-dozen of flam- 
beaux, held by running footmen, 
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carried after my lady, or her grace 
of Lauderdale, on her return from 
some gorgeous dinner or fashionable 
drive in the metropolis! But to re- 
turn tothe court. Most ignoble is it, 
turfed over with a pavé, exactly like 
a French road, in the centre. Some 
ancient trees grow in the enclosure 
the ilex there displays its mournful 
verdure, and an ash of prodigious 
size throws up its branches even 
almost to the roof. A mean door, 
and a low step or two, form the en- 
trance to the house. 

* And this,” thought I, “is the 
door of Ham House, where Clifford, 
and Ashley, and Buckingham, and 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, met in 
infamous communion; and where 
Heaven knows what of diablerie 
went on.” I mused in the sunshine 
for awhile ; my eyes rested on an old 
sun-dial, set there probably to mark 
the time to the grooms and hostlers, 
and conjectured that that instrument, 
too much disused in our modern 
pleasure-grounds, had probably stood 
there when the deist Shaftesbury or 
the debauchee Buckingham had dwelt 
at Ham — their eyes had gazed upon 
it; and that pavé and that tranquil 
court had been paced by quick foot- 
steps, and those walls had echoed to 
the whispers of their plotting 
tongues; and here was the old house, 
in the nineteenth century, tenanted 
A by an aged lady, soon to be 
gathered to the home of her fathers. 

We talk of the Cabal confidently, 
and the names of Shaftesbury and of 
Buckingham are as familiar to us as 
any in English history. Well, here 
in that old house were their meetings 
held, their schemes contrived. What, 
however, was the history of the 
structure in which the voices of the 
reprobate, and the casuistry of the 
profligate politicians of the seven- 
teenth century were heard? Knowest 
thou, gentle reader? No. Neither 
did I, until I learned from long 
looking upon the old place to desire 
some knowledge of its origin, its rise ; 
so that I yearned to penetrate into 
the very secrets of those ancient 
chambers which, in the days of the 
venerable countess, were so carefully 
unmured from public inspection. 

To begin from the very beginning. 
The manor of Ham has not, it seems, 
the honour of being mentioned in 
the Conqueror’s survey of England. 
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King Athelstane had, indeed, granted 
lands there to his minister, Wulgar ; 
but, in the reign of John, these 
reverted to the crown, and were given 
to Godfrey, bishop of Winchester. 
It was then valued at 6/. per annum. 
In the reign of Edward I. another 
bishop (of Bath and Wells) had a 
certain inierest in the warren of 
Ham ; then a long period of darkness 
as to the fate of the manor, owing 
to the deficiency of records, succeeds ; 
but, in the reign of James I., we find 
that it was again in possession of the 
crown ; and thata fair mansion, built 
for the residence of the heir-apparent, 
Henry prince of Wales, was erected, 
and Ham House raised its stately 
head upon a plain meadow near the 
river tide. Wherefore Hach or 
Hatch was coupled to Ham does not 
appear. Now hach signifies in Saxon 
a gate; and it is conjectured that 
that part of Ham thus called took 
its name from a gate into the ancient 
park of Shene, for all about the 

lace was royal: to the north was 

tichmond Park, and close by was 
Shene. Combe was also a royal de- 
mesne; and yet Ham was then, and 
still is, only an appendage—a hamlet 
to Kingston, just at two miles’ dis- 
tance. 

In the course of centuries, Ham 
owned a great variety of masters, most- 
ly favoured servants of the monarchs, 
who gave away leases of the lands ; and 
then, by some mysterious process, re- 
covered them. It was tenanted by 
the Lords Lovel, the last of whom, 
a partisan of the house of York in 
the affair of Lambert Simnel, was 
slain at the battle of Stoke in 1487. 
It was bestowed by Henry VIII. on 
Anne of Cleves, for the maintenance 
of her royal dignity ; she resigned it, 
however, to King Edward VI., dying 
calmly and respectably at Chelsea in 
1537. (How much she must have 
laughed in her sleeve at her escape 
from the tyrant!) Ham was never 
graced, it seems, by her presence as 
a resident. It is, however, recited as 
a parcel of her jointure, in a deed 
whereby James II. conferred it on 
his eldest born, Henry, and to his 
heirs for ever. 

But, alas! the poor prince had no 
heirs, but died only two years after 
the pompous settlement of this 
scrap of crown lands, and with its 
dependency, Crowel, a wooded islet 
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on the river, — with its weir on the 
Thames, valued at 6s. yearly ;— its 
windmill, valued at 1/.; its dove-cot, 
at 5s., and its acres of rich pasture- 
land, all mentioned in the various 
surveys taken: it was put into the 
hands of trustees in behalf of Charles 
rince of Wales, after the death of 
nis brother. 

It did not long continue in the 
hands of Charles; after his accession 
a wily Scotsman, William Murray, 
a descendant of a Lord Tullibardine, 
son of the rector of Dysart in Fife, 
obtained a grant, or a lease, of it 
from the king ; he was raised to the 
dignity of a peer of Scotland, by 
the title of Baron Iluntingtower and 
Earl of Dysart. Now, therefore, we 
approach the intelligible part of this 
annal, though I protest between the 
Dysarts, and the Tallemaches, and 
the Lauderdales, there seems, at 
first sight, a mighty confusion. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
the first Earl of Dysart, having mar- 
ried a Tallemache, took upon herself 
to produce all this ambiguity, by 
assuming the title of Countess of 
Dysart, and hence the family name 
was altered; and her marrying Sir 
Lionel Talmache was, it seems, al- 
together a mistake, her father having 
designed her for Sir Robert Murray, 
afterwards justice-clerk, and one of 
the original projectors of the Royal 
Society. Her husband did not live 
long enough to enjoy the reflected 
honour of her rank, nor to contend 
with what appears to have been an 
artful and imperious temper. He 
left her a widow, and a widow she 
long remained, until John earl of 
Lauderdale (represented by the letter 
L. in Cabal), to his sorrow, under- 
took the management of this clever, 
ambitious shrew. 

The acquaintance between this 
well-matched, worldly couple began 
(no offence) years before the death of 
Sir Lionel Rinuio, the first hus- 
band. The Earl of Lauderdale was 
married, it is true, to a daughter of 
the Earl of Home, and had a daugh- 
ter; but, Scotchman and Presbyte- 
rian as he was, he was not so saintl 
as to abstain from a platonic with 
the Countess of Dysart, who had an 
absolute dominion over him. They 
quarrelled, it’ is true, for friendships 
of a questionable character are like a 
rope of sand; but upon the death of 
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Sir Lionel Talmache, Lady Dysart 
made up all differences, and lived on 
such terms with Lauderdale, that she 
broke, according to the slanderous 
Bishop Burnet, his poor wife's heart, 
and was successful enough both to 
drive her to Paris and to kill her by 
jealousy—a very sure poison. Lady 
Dysart then married Lord Lauder- 
dale, — whose history, by the way, 
requires some comment before I finish 
my vituperations against the coun- 
tess. Yet, first, it is worth mention- 
ing that Oliver Cromwell is said to 
have visited her in her husband's old 
house of Helmingham, not always in 
the most saintly spirit; and her in- 
fluence over the Protector was sup- 
posed not to be the result of the high- 
est virtue possible. But this may be 
the tale of party writers. 

As a Maitland, the Earl of Lau- 
derdale might be ae to possess 
the integrity of that loyal race. He 
had, at all events, its ability. “He 
was,” writes old Burnet, “a man of 

arts and learning, not of morals or 
imputed integrity; of an impetuous 
spirit, a great promoter of arbitrary 
power, and, indeed, the underminer 
of episcopacy in Scotland, by laying 
it on a new foundation, the pleasure 
of the king.” He was as universally 
hated and feared.in England as in 
Scotland. Such was the public cha- 
racter of the man to whom Lady 
Dysart allied herself: and she did 
not improve his code of doubtful 
morality. 

To go through the details of this 
unprincipled statesman’s life were 
tedious. To be brief, he was a 
ed to the bargain wherein Charles 

. was sold by the Scots, though he 
afterwards inveighed against that 
transaction when it suited his pur- 
pose. He was the betrayer of that 
monarch at Carisbrooke, where, in 
one of his moments of weakness and 
despair, Charles, whose movements 
were well compared to the “ doublings 
of the hunted hare,” signed the En- 
gagement. Latterly, however, Lau- 
derdale suffered for the cause of 
Charles II. He accompanied that 
king on his march to England, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and underwent a con- 
finement of nine years in the Tower, 
whence he was released in 1660 b 
General Monk. As a reward for his 
sufferings in the royal cause, he was 
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made secretary of state for Scotland, 
together with a catalogue of other 
honours, only of moment to our pur- 

as shewing the extreme dignity 
of Ham House, which could contain 
within its walls the secretary of state 
for Scotland, a lord of session, a pre- 
sident of council, a commissioner of 
the treasury, a lord of the bedcham- 
ber, and the governor of the castle of 
Edinburgh, all in one personage. 
In short, the whole power and pa- 
tronage of Scotland were placed at 
this man’s control; and how did he 
fulfil his charge ? 

During his nmprisonment Lauder- 
dale had received some impressions 
of religion, which, however, melted 
away before the influence of courtly 
favour. His very reasons for op- 

sing the restoration of episcopacy 
in Scotland were of the most crafty 
species; “for,” he argued, “if the 
Scots can follow the bent of their 
own inclinations in these matters, 
they will always be at the devotion 
of the king.” But he proved after- 
wards, as Rapin observes, a violent 
persecutor of the Presbyterians. He 
was, indeed, about as bad a Scot as 
ever truckled to power; and his 
infamous qualities were emblazoned 
in strong colours upon his hard, 
coarse countenance. As you walk 
into the Long Gallery at Ham —— 
but stay, I must not anticipate 
matters; my reader is not intro- 
duced there at present. ‘Take, 
then, the portraiture drawn by Bur- 
net—his enemy, to be sure. “ The 
Duke of Lauderdale made a very ill 
appearance. He was very big; his 
hair red, hanging av about him ; 
his tongue was too large for his 
mouth, which made him bedew all 
that he talked to; and his whole 
manner was rough and boisterous 
{not unlike the bishop himself], 
and very unfit for a court.” He 
was haughty, too, beyond expression, 
and had a violence of passion which 
resembled madness ; yet the creature 
was smooth and abject to those whom 
he would fain court. Sir Peter Lely, 
In his portrait, has softened these 
harsh points, so far as personal ap- 
pearance is concerned. ‘There is 
something portly rather than awk- 
ward in his broad frame, whilst the 
delicate hand, enclosed in its ruffle of 
point lace, shews—such is the popular 
notion—high descent. Well must his 
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flowing wig and loose robe of silk, 
and his deep, embroidered collar, and 
still more his determined, self-con- 
scious deportment, have accorded with 
the — garniture of his own 
withdrawing-room, or added addi- 
tional importance to the great en- 
trance itself. ‘ He was,” adds Bur- 
net, “the ablest friend and the vio- 
lentest enemy I ever knew"—a 
strange complication! Obstinate, too, 
so that if any one sought to persuade 
him into a measure, it was the sure 
way to make him swear he would 
have none of it. “ He was to be Jet 
alone.” With all this stubborn will, 
he displayed the greatest inconsist- 
ency. A Presbyterian, he yet made 
way for Popery and arbitrary power. 
Beginning life with a contempt for 
wealth, nevertheless he ran into an 
expenditure which made him stick at 
nothing to support it. Smooth and 
moderate in the beginning of his 
ministry, he made it like an Inquisi- 
tion for cruelty ere it was, happily 
for his country, closed for ever. 

His wife was deemed responsible 
for many of these crying sins. She 
soon acquired such an ascendancy 
over him, that he was the very slave 
of her humours and passions. All 
applications were made to her. She 
sold all places at court, grasping at 
unholy gains, which she lavished in 
vanities. Beautiful, although her 
portrait in the Gallery would not 
prove it (but our notions of beauty 
are altogether revolutionised since 
the days of the Charleses), yet even 
more endowed with abilit than with 
beauty, witty in conversation, learned 
in divinity and history, in mathe- 
matics and philosophy, and so far a 
worthy companion of Lauderdale, 
who was a man of great attainments, 
she yet wanted the best of all learn- 
ing, practical religion. “She was 
violent in every thing she set about ; 
a violent friend, a much more violent 
enemy. She had a restless ambition, 
lived at a vast expense, was raven- 
ously covetous, and would have stuck 
at nothing by which she might com- 
pass her ends.” So says Burnet. 
And she was gratified, for her mar- 
riage with Lauderdale was soon suc- 
ceeded by his being created a duke, 
and installed a Knight ofthe Garter. 

These were the great days of Ham 
House. It must have been the scene 
of a perpetual round of courtly fes- 
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tivities, and during this season of 
prosperity it was furnished at a very 
great expense for those times. The 
countess, too, made additions to the 
structure, and Verrio was employed 
to paint its ceilings ; and great mag- 
nificence of decoration was bestowed, 
according to the judgment of its 
ducal owners, in its saloons: even 
the bellows and brushes were made 
of solid silver, or of silver filigree. 
But every thing stands or falls by 
comparison, and Ham must not dare 
to raise its head now amid our mo- 
dern mansions. One merit that the 
artists who furnished it may claim is 
—durability. 

Five years ago there were not, 
robably, a hundred people in Eng- 
and who had seen the interior of 
Ham House, for the late venerable 
Countess of Dysart guarded it with a 
jealous care. At her death it was 
opened for awhile. It is now closed 
to the public, perhaps for ever ; and 
who knows whether it may not soon 
be pulled down, and the ground let 
for building leases, and the mansion 
appropriated to a water-cure or a 
mad-house ? 

I was one of the first to enter its 
opened doors, and to traverse that 
court unappalled by the fear of the 
countess, and to ring the hall-bell 
boldly. It was a fine summer's day, 
and the rooks above were startled by 
the sound. I entered; the house- 
keeper, a person still of middle age, 
yet long a resident there, greeted me, 
and we passed through a long, nar- 
row passage into the hall. It has no 
particular feature of antiquity, but 
contains some exquisite portraits of 
the later members of the family, more 
especially of the late Countess of 
Dysart, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The name of this exquisite creature 
was Magdalen—Magdalen Lewis, of 
a Warwickshire family, the daughter 
of David Lewis, Esq., of Malvern 
Hall. Like many of Reynolds’ sub- 
jects she is in white, her hair drawn 
back from a forehead of marble, her 
features delicate as her complexion. 
Such was the countess in her youth ; 
elegant, high-bred, and gentle she 
must have been; and the great 
painter must have delighted in so 
graceful a subject. Another lady— 
I forget what member of the great 
family—fronts you in a white riding - 
habit, man’s hat and boots, looking 
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audaciously, like the fashionable 
Amazon of the day. So far is mo- 
dern. You ascenda superb staircase, 
balustraded with walnut-tree wood, 
and adorned with carvings of military 
trophies (the pride of the house- 
keeper), and you enter the peculiar 
region of the Lauderdales. 

e have stated Burnet’s opinion 
thatthe Duchess of Lauderdale would 
stick at nothing to gratify her vanity. 
What a sale of places must there 
have been to furnish Ham! How 
much shuffling and trickery on the 
backstairs of Whitehall to complete 
it! And as it was then, in the times 
when Charles II. visited the duchess 
—and when the hatchment was 
placed there for the duke, dying 
of vexation and in despair,—so is 
it now. Not a chair is removed — 
not a mantelpiece altered. The 
silver bellows are on the hearth; 
the great cabinet of ivory lined with 
cedar, in the north drawing-room, 
is there, fresh as when placed 
by the Presbyterian duke’s proud 
duchess; the settees, covered with 
gold-coloured damask embroidered 
with brown, are there; the rich 
damask still hangs on the walls ; and 
yet how changed, how silent, how 
melancholy! —if rooms so truly 
cheerful in point of light, and en- 
dowed with a rare appearance of 
comfort, can be melancholy. 

I stopped awhile to ipo out over 
the broad window-seat—why are 
such window - seats out of vogue 
now? — into the secluded garden 
below, and the housekeeper, brush- 
ing from the shutter one of those 
huge spiders called the Cardinal's, 
erroneously said to be peculiar to 
Hampton Court, but common in 
all the old houses in that part of 
Surrey, as she spoke, pointed out to 
me the vista up the great avenue 
beyond the garden, and agreed with 
me that the entrance must have been 
there, and with me sorrowed—for she 
is part and parcel of the place—that 
such an a shoudl ever have 
been abandoned. And then we 
moved on into an inner room, con- 
taining choice miniatures, fresh as if 
the carmine had been worked in that 
morning, and some rare relics,— 
among the rest a lock of Charles I.’s 
hair, kept under a glass-case, and 
“mightily valued by my late lady.” 
All was in the most creditable pre- 
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servation,—mind, by preservation I 
do not mean restoration. I have a 
dread of that word, an extreme dread 
of seeing an old house or an old 
picture restored. I would rather let 
it moulder—crumble first, I was 
going to say, but that is profane, 
than have it “ restored.” ‘This room 
is dark — suited, therefore, to the 
whisperings of the Cabal (of whom 
anon),— suited to receive, as the 
secret bribes from France, the famous 
portraits set in diamonds, to the value 
of 3000/., a present to each of the 
infamous five,—nay, for aught one 
knows, this chamber may have been 
the very spot where Clifford, the first 
of the junto, whispered to the king 
the scheme for shutting up the Ex- 
chequer. 

I breathed more freely in the Long 
Gallery. ‘This runs along the west 
side of the house, and is ninety-two 
feet long. It is hung with admirable 
portraits, and among them the Duke 
and Duchess of Lauderdale are conspi- 
cuous in all the insignia of their 
dearly purchased greatness. I could 
detect in the features of the duchess 
nothing of that beauty which is said 
to have enamoured the Protector, 
and which enslaved Lauderdale. On 
the contrary, a vulgar, full-blown 
virago is depicted on that canvass. 
Well may one trace the “ Sultana,” 
as she has been called, in that im- 
perious brow. But in the low fore- 
read, puffed-out face, and fiery eye 
of the Duke of Lauderdale, you see 
the very man himself—the Bonner of 
politics, the minister who would have 
burned and slayed had he dared. 
Well might the oppressed people of 
Scotland tremble at his frown, and 
wonderful was the loyalty which 
could separate the dark deeds of the 
minister from the true notion of a 
sensual, an extravagant, but not a 
cruel monarch, and could continue to 
love the Stuarts, whilst their advisers 
were detested ! 

The duke is in his Garter robes, 
by Lely,—the duchess by the same 
master; and many other portraits, of 
which I shun a long enumeration, 
give a genuine notion of the character 
of the times. Among the rest is a 
likeness of Lady Lorn, the daughter 
of the duchess, and the mother of the 
celebrated John, duke of Argyle, who 
was born at Ham House ; and there 
isthe most living, the most winning 
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picture of Charles the First I ever 
saw, and also one of his eldest son, 
pe expressly for the Duke of 
auderdale. We paced the gallery, 
the housekeeper and I, with many a 
sigh given to bygone days,—though, 
I believe, very unreasonably, as I 
shall presently shew. Our own are 
much safer, much freer, much happier 
days, though not so picturesque,—at 
least, as far as we can judge, as those 
of old; and, let it be remembered, 
we have the elegancies, the interests 
of olden days preserved to us, not 
their vulgarisms and commonplaces. 
We see antiquity in its holyday 
dress; its aristocratic manners are 
alone preserved to our inspection. 

In the old gallery might I fane 
that the laugh of Buckingham still 
resounded, ‘his polished manners 
softening his wit; the sarcasm of 
Shaftesbury —all well bred, never- 
theless; the sly, diabolical suggestions 
of Clifford—well turned with a com- 
pliment, might they not still be heard ? 
We passed through a small, dark 
room, in which, observed my con- 
ductress, “they say the Cabal had 
their meetings.” 1t seemed, indeed, 
just large enough to contain five 
persons. This room, if I remember 
aright, is tapestried. Of what must 
that old arras have been the de- 
pository ? 

We descended the stairs, passed 
one corner of the hall, and, by es- 
pecial favour, I was allowed to see a 
suite of rooms on the ground-floor, 
inhabited by the late countess, Mag- 
dalen, and erst by her great an- 
cestress, the Duchess of Lauder- 
dale. And most curious are these 
rooms. Every article of furniture is 
as it was originally placed there, not 
introduced of late years; and, at the 
termination of a suite of three rooms, 
is a smaller one, such as in olden 
days was called a closet. It opens 
into a bed-chamber, and is adapted 
to meditation and retirement. The 
walls were hung with a rich velvet, 
and in one corner, now mouldering 
with time, is a memento of the pride 
of the duchess. ‘There, in that high- 
backed, cushioned chair, was her ac- 
customed seat when in retirement. 
But even here greatness must needs 
be present also. Overhead isa canopy 
similar to that called in palaces the 
cloth of estate. It resembles, in 
homely truth, the tester and top of 
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a bed, most rich in its texture, and 
its valence, to use a humble phrase, is 
formed into deep Vandykes. This, 
too, was the late countess’s favourite 
retreat. 

T could not help reflecting how 
different must have been the medita- 
tions of the ambitious duchess to the 
holy thoughts and aspirations of a 
happy passage to a better world of the 
countess. How turbulent must have 
been the day-dreams of the former ! 
With what mingled exultation and 
remorse she must have recalled the 
subjugation of Oliver's proud, cold 
heart, and the deep wounds which 
she had inflicted upon the injured 
Countess of Lauderdale! "What spe- 
culations—what calculations, worthy 
of the base and mean, must have 
been revolved beneath that cloth of 
estate, hanging there still, but al- 
ready giving tokens that, like all that 
was great, all that was historical in 
that house, it has passed, or is passing 
away! When I thought of the ex- 
cellent countess, I looked upon the 
chamber with a sort of reverence. 
When I recalled the Duchess of 
Lauderdale, the half-holy, secluded 
character of the closet seemed all de- 
filed. I was aroused by the sound 
of music, and, looking out, perceived 
that these apartments faced the river. 
A party from London were dancing 
on the grass, beneath the old aven- 
ues; the feeling of desecration and 
decay became painfully strong, and I 
hastened into the court again, and 
felt relieved by the voices of the 
rooks, birds of ancient descent and 
most perfect genealogy, whose fa- 
thers and forefathers had, doubtless, 
frequented the same spot, even when 
Buckingham and Ashley came full 
of dark schemes to Ham House. 

This brings me to the Canar— 
that conspiracy against English free- 
dom, which did more to injure the 
dynasty it professed to uphold than 
almost any rash act of a fated and 
infatuated race of kings. Of what 
singular materials was it composed! 
One single bond there seems to have 
been between them—the absence ofall 
principle, of all fears; and, we must 
not deceive ourselves, pleasant as he 
was handsome (for, in spite of un- 
gainly features, his was the irresisti- 
ble beauty of expression), free, and 
perhaps kind-hearted (though I 
doubt it), Charles II. was as great a 
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miscreant as any of those who com- 
posed the Cabal. 

Clifford was the first—the first to 
lend himself to a scheme, cherished 
by Charles, to make himself abso- 
lute and to re-establish Popery—a 
fact which rests upon the authority 
of the celebrated Father Orleans, and 
which was told to him by James II. 
Now the privy council was at 
that time composed of twenty-one 

rsons, and it was impossible for so 
arge a number to be the subservient 
tools of the king’s designs. <A ca- 
binet council was therefore formed 
of these five persons only,— 

C lifford, 

A rlington, 

B uckingham, 

A shley, 

L auderdale. 
And the junto soon acquired the 
name which it has borne ever since. 

Clifford was a Roman Catholic. 
In his youth he was reputed to be 
“of a very unsettled head, and a roy- 
ing shattered brain ;” yet he was a 
man of parts and acquirements, and 
of bravery, too, and had served both 
under James duke of York, and 
also Prince Rupert, at sea. He was 
supposed to be in the pay of France, 
and very likely, as every body then 
was in somebody’s pay, and dis- 
interested statesmen were in a chry- 
salis state, waiting to appear in all 
their beauty of wings and colours, 
until better times. It was Clifford 
who advised King Charles to shut up 
the Exchequer, the history of which 
was this. The monarch, being in 
want of money, offered the white 
staff to any minister who would as- 
sist him to raise 150,000/. without 
applying to Parliament. The plan 
had been mooted by Ashley, earl of 
Shaftesbury ; now Clifford contrived 
to make that nobleman drunk, and to 
ret his secret from him, after which 
ne demanded the reward, and was 
made lord-treasurer. 

This was only one of his daring 
designs. He was an eloquent speaker, 
but could not keep his temper, and 
the dissolution of the Cabal was 
partly owing to his intemperance in 
upholdin the king’s measures, when 
he actually called the House of Com- 
mons “ a horrible monster.” He was 
disgraced in 1673, three years after 
the formation of the Cabal, and re- 
tired to his seat at Ugbrook, where 
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he died of a fearful inward disorder. 
Clifford must have been forty years 
old when Ham House received him 
and his co-mates. “He was,” says 
an old writer, “a gentleman of a 
proper, manly body, of a large and 
noble mind, and a sound heart.” A 
fine description, if the conduct of his 
life had not contradicted it. ‘He 
had a voluble, flowing tongue, a 
ready wit, a firm judgment, and un- 
daunted courage and _ resolution.” 
At all events, he acted from real, 
though mistaken enthusiasm for his 
faith and predilections. 

Would that I could say the same 
of all the rest!) The most skilled in 
low arts, the greatest adept at rail- 
lery and ridicule, was Henry Ben- 
net, lord Arlington. He was not 
the upstart at whom the Duke of 
Ormond pointed that word of op- 
——— when, in the zenith of Ar- 
ington’s fortunes, he styled him “ one 
whom he had known a very little 
gentleman.” On the contrary, he 
was, or was discovered to be when 
he had risen, of a very good family ; 
so that he came into the world, in 
point of birth, with all the advan- 
tages that a man could boast. He 
had served as a volunteer in the 
Royalist armies in the preceding 
reign, and was wounded at Andover, 
and, at a time of life when most 
youths have only finished their stu- 
dies, Bennet had distinguished him- 
self as a wit, a soldier, and a states- 
man. Bennet had long acted as se- 
cretary to James, duke of York; 
he was also a favourite with the 
queen-mother, and when he became, 
in 1662, secretary of state, his feel- 
ings were deeply imbued with the 
convictions of those whom he had 
served. He is said, but without 
any proof, to have been the chief 
agent in the downfall of Clarendon, 
and to have promoted the black in- 
gratitude of the king to the chan- 
cellor. At all events, he had the 
art of raising his own name, and, at 
the time when he became Baron 
Arlington, he was regarded as a 
great and favoured minister. 

Arlington, nevertheless, was a man 
of the least genius of any of his 
party, but he supplied his deficiency 
of talents by a skilful management 
of those which he possessed. He 
pleased even when he was known 
to deceive, and his manners com- 
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manded an influence in quarters 
where he inspired no respect. “ The 
deficiency of his integrity,” writes 
Macpherson, “was forgiven in the 
decency of his dishonesty.” He pro- 
fessed the Protestant form of faith, 
but was at heart a Roman Catholic. 
Timid, superstitious, and double- 
minded, this minister, when the well- 
merited vengeance of the country 
fell upon the Cabal, bent like an 
osier beneath the blast, and, like an 
osier, survived to rise again. He 
died a minister of the crown, even 
William of Orange professing a 
regard for the aged statesman, whom 
none esteemed, but whom all parties 
endured. 

Arlington, in his rise and during 
his decline in royal favour, suffered 
much. Clarendon relates, that being 
ashamed of his own name, he wished, 
cuckoo-like, to plant himself in the 
nest of another. He therefore ad- 
opted the Barony of Meney, an old 
title long dormant, until the proper 
heir desired him not to affect a title 
to which he had no relation; he was 
then glad to take the title ofa little 
farm belonging to his father, Ar- 
lington (properly Ilarlington), be- 
tween London and Uxbridge. 

In the days of disfavour, Charles 
used to delight in hearing the old se- 
cretary mimicked by his courtiers. 
The bold, brave Talbot, earl of Tyr- 
connel, one day seeing Arlington, who 
was then the lord chamberlain, repre- 
sented at court by a person with a 
patch and a staff, remonstrated with 
Charles on this indecent ridicule of 
one who had followed the fortunes 
of the monarch when in exile. 
Charles retorted, saying he had rea- 
son to complain too, for, “ not content 
with coming to prayers as others 
did, Arlington must needs be con- 
stant at the sacraments too.” “ And 
does not your majesty the same?” 
inquired Talbot. “Odd’s fish!” was 
the reply, “I hope there is a differ- 
ence between me and Harry Ben- 
net!” ‘Thus Arlington overacted his 
part. Some of these very sacra- 
ments—iniquitously received to keep 
up the mask of Protestantism—were 
doubtless administered in the chapel 
at Ham House, a plain, but ancient 
structure, forming part of the man- 
sion. ‘There, in the silence that will 
never again, probably, be broken by 
orison or sermon, still remains the 
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cushion upon which Charles I. knelt 
when he visited Ham, and there, 
bound in red velvet, and with a large 
cross, embroidered in gold on the 
back, is the worn prayer-book which 
he used. 

Clifford and Bennet were fast 
friends ; contrasts, it must be owned : 
the one a burning brand, like the 
Fairy Cross which is carried from 
hill to hill in Scotland to proclaim 
war and murder; the other the 
steady, systematic pioneer, who cau- 
tiously prepares the way for more 
commanding spirits to advance and 
carry their point. 

Bennet appears to have been a 
well-looking man for a courtier. 
His face was composed, and the fea- 
tures were well-proportioned. Across 
his nose a patch, the theme of the 
king’s merriment, is always depicted 
in his portraits; but whether owing 
to a wound he wore it, or whether 
assumed in compliance with a fashion 
of the Interregnum when gentlemen 
as well as ladies wore patches, it 
must be left to the curious in such 
matters to decide. His long flowing 
locks, his deep, falling cape, and rich 
bandeau over one shoulder and under 
the other, his sleeves puckered up and 
tied with golden cord, his delicate 
“linen,” as they modestly called shirt- 
sleeves in those days, must have had 
a fine effect, methinks, in that old 
gallery, to say nothing of a rich sur- 
coat of black velvet, lined with white 
satin, which he wore. Oh, days never 
to be recalled, when men were dressed, 
not like jockeys, but like gentlemen 
and men of taste! A bas the tight 
culottes and tail-coat, and welcome 
again the deep collar and the rich 
doublet, and the loose and graceful 
surcoat ! 

But the flower of the Cabal was 
the brave, generous, dissolute Buck- 
ingham: he was the Crown Imperial 
of this posy of base herbs and tiger- 
lilies. How singular was his destiny! 
By what a fatality does he not seem 
to have been governed! He began 
life under a cloud, passed it in a 
whirlwind; it was closed almost 
in obscurity. His childhood was 
marked by peculiar misfortune—his 
father’s death, his mother’s second 
marriage; the one event being pre- 
faced by omens, and foretold by an 
apparition, the office of which was to 
avert, if possible, by supernatural 
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means, the impending danger over 
George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham. Few ghost stories have been 
so attested; for this rests upon the 
affirmation of a certain Mr. Towse, 
a “religious and virtuous gentleman,” 
to Mr. Windham and his wife. One 
night Mr. Towse being in bed, and 
his candle standing near him burn- 
ing, there came into his chamber an 
old gentleman, dressed in the costume 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Now on 
the first appearance of this unex- 
pected guest Mr. Towse was some- 
what alarmed, yet collecting himself, 
he asked, “in the name of Heaven, 
who he was?” ‘The ghostly visitant 
replied, that he was Sir George Vil- 
liers, the father of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; and added, that Mr. ‘Towse 
might remember his going to school 
at a certain place in Leicestershire ; 
and now, in the regions of bliss, or 
otherwise, as it might be, remember- 
ing the former kindness of Mr. 'Towse 
to him when a schoolboy, this ap- 
parition paid that gentleman the 
compliment of a visit, the purport 
of which was, to deliver to the said 
Duke of Buckingham a message, 
forewarning him how to avoid the 
ruin which was likely to befall him. 

Mr. Towse at first refused this 
commission, saying, that it would 
only bring him contempt and re- 
proach; but the apparition was 
urgent, telling him that the disco- 
very of certain passages in the duke’s 
life, known only to himself, of which 
he (the ghost) would apprise him, 
should preserve him from the impu- 
tation of having a distempered fancy. 
So the apparition took his leave for 
that night, but came again the next. 
(How couid Mr. Towse survive it?) 
By that time the resolution of good 
Nr. ‘Towse was taken, and he assented 
to go to the duke; and then certain 
matters were disclosed to him, which 
afterwards, the unfortunate Buck- 
ingham confessed were such as “‘ God, 
or the devil, could alone have re- 
vealed.” But yet, though long and 
private audiences took place between 
the duke and Mr. Towse, no impres- 
sion was made upon the mind of the 
ill-starred and unbelieving noble- 
man. 

When the duke fell by the hand 
of Felton, all who knew Towse could 
remember that the day had been pre- 
dicted by him; for the apparition 
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was now so frequently at the elbow 
of the strong-nerved Mr. Towse, 
that he regarded its presence with as 
little trouble as “if it had been a 
friend or neighbour that had come 
to visit him!” "Wonderful man of 
iron mind! Methinks Z should have 
gone to the world’s end rather than 
have awaited another visit, whilst he 
slept calmly night after night in that 
same chamber, until the quilted dou- 
blet, and stiff ruff, and bombastic 
continuations of the old Sir George, 
did actually night after night appear. 
Mr. Towse should be canonised. 
Other predictions were there, all 
well authenticated, namely, the sin- 
gular presentiment of Lady Denbigh, 
the duke’s sister, who, when writing 
to her brother on the very day of 
his death, did bedew her paper with 
her tears; and after a passion of 
grief, for which she could find no 
reason, for she knew not of his dan- 
ger, fell into a swoon. Her let- 
ter ended thus: “I will pray for 
your happy return, which I look to 
with a great cloud over my head, too 
heavy for my poor heart to bear 
without torment. But I hope the 


= God of Heaven will bless you.” 


Vhen the Bishop of Ely waited 
upon the lady with the news of her 
brother’s death, he found her awak- 
ing from a frightful dream, in which 
she had heard the people shout that 
the Duke of Buckingham was sick. 
Buckingham had, it is true, been ill, 
and had. parted from the king, 
Charles I., and other friends, as if 
his soul “ had divined that he should 
see them no more.” Yet he was re- 
stored to full health and vigour 
when the murderous hand of John 
Felton dealt him that mortal stab 
into the heart, which left his son 
— an infant orphan, just a year 
old. 

The baby duke was adopted by 
Charles I., who in his first visit to 
the widowed duchess promised to 
be a husband to her and a father to 
her children. She, however, chose 
another husband, the Marquis of 
Antrim, and this marriage greatly 
displeased the king; and the two 
sons of the late duke were taken 
from her and committed to other 
guardianship. ‘They were never se- 
parated until the death of the 
younger one, were placed under 
the same tutors at Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, and had the same 
masters in the art of war, namely, 
Prince Rupert and the Lord Gerard: 
and, together, they assisted at tRe 
storming of Lichfield during the civil 
wars; and when the king was a pri- 
soner in the Isle of Wight, raised 
the royal standard in Surrey. Here, 
under an oak-tree in the highway, 
near Kingston, Lord Francis, the 
younger brother, was killed. The 
gallant youth, only nineteen years 
old, had his horse slain under him, 
but scorned to ask quarter; and 
the Parliamentarians barbarously re- 
fused to give it. He planted his back 
against the tree, and stood there, un- 
til nine wounds in his face and body 
finished the tragical scene. 

His estates fell to his brother ; 
and the young Villiers was now the 
greatest fortune in England. Yet, 
after various adventures, he fled to 
Antwerp; and, though offered his 
estates if he would return in forty 
days, he was faithful to his father’s 
royal friend. He supported himself 
by selling his pictures, part of a 
princely collection brought over to 
Antwerp by Brian Fairfax, a faithful 
servant, from York House, that 
stately residence now recalled only 
by the name of certain streets on its 
site, Buckingham Street and Duke 
Street, in the Strand. Ile remained 
abroad with Charles II., and with 
that monarch escaped in the oak at 
Boscobel. All this time Villiers 
was in ers but he was gene- 
rous, loyal, and valiant. He became 
rich ; and he was henceforth a pro- 
digal and a ruined man, first in cha- 
racter, afterwards in estate, finally, 
in both. 

Lord Fairfax, from the fate of war 
and the decree of parliament, had his 
estates, or rather had an interest in 
them; he had also a daughter. The 
Duke of Buckingham thought he 
would once more try his fortune ; he 
came over from Antwerp to make 
love to the lady, and prevailed on a 
friend to propose a match. He was 
then an outlaw, and ran a risk of 
losing both life and liberty, especially 
as Cromwell had had a share of the 
duke’s estates, and had daughters also 
to marry. But Buckingham carried 
the arts of persuasion about with 
him : he was in person the glory of 
any court and of any age in which 
he appeared ; his frame was tall, 
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strong, active ; and his manners ex- 
quisitely graceful. He had wit and 
good-nature, was ready to forgive 
injuries, and had a tender, compas- 
sionate heart. These were qualities 
which Fairfax’ daughter did not 
meet with every day among the dark 
Puritans and hard-hearted generals 
who composed her father’s society. 
She loved the duke at once; and they 
were married in her father’s house 
at Nun Appleton, six miles from 
York ; and their marriage was, 
though childless, as happy as the 
profligacy of those days permitted. 
They lived together “lovingly and 
decently ;” the duchess bearing those 
faults in her idol which she could 
not cure. 

Buckingham paid dearly, however, 
at first, for his marriage, by a long 
imprisonment in the Tower, and af- 
terwardsat Windsor, by the command 
of Cromwell; but his adversity was far 
less perilous to him than the season 
of prosperity which followed the Re- 
storation. For, whilst he remained 
in his father-in-law’s house he lived 

aceably and innocently ; but when 
1e recovered his estates, he became 
acquainted with a crew of bankers 
and scriveners, who induced him to 
practices which brought the gan- 
grene of usury, from which his pro- 
perty never recovered. The king 
showered down honours and favours 
which were but sources of expense 
to the duke, and did not ensure his 
gratitude ; he was too justly sus- 
pected of concurring with the ene- 
mies of Charles in rebellious designs. 
In these he was concerned with the 
celebrated Dr. Heydon, the astro- 
loger, to whom Richard and Thurloe 
Cromwell had applied to cast their 
father’s nativity, and who predicted 
his being hanged. Buckingham, who 
had acquired a faith in the art from 
his residence in France, applied to 
Heydon to cast the king’s nativity, 
a treasonable offence; yet, in spite 
of all these misdemeanours, Charles 
afterwards restored him to favour ; 
and he became one of the dreaded 
and hated Cabal. Perhaps, some- 
times, as this favourite of the world, 
this gay but polite man, walked on 
the terrace before Ham House, and 
parallel with the river, he may have 
gazed with sorrow on the waters, re- 
membering not only that the slaugh- 
tered corpse of his brother was car- 
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ried on the stream to ity place of 
interment at Westminster Abbey 
from Kingston, but coupling that 
event, and the early career of his 
life, with the remembrances of his 
early loyalty and insulted honour, 
in those days of energy and danger. 
Fame did him injustice, if to the 
vices of gaming he added not those 
of an unbridled licentiousness. His 
character in this last respect grew 
so notorious, that whether in his la- 
boratory over the fumes of his char- 
coal, or meditating in his closet, 
scandal followed him thither. Che- 
mistry was his favourite pursuit in- 
doors ; in the field, fox-hunting. His 
extravagance was extreme, yet he 
paid the debts which he incurred. 

How keen was his wit, how true 
his satire, the play of the Rehearsal 
testifies! Dryden, his early acquaint- 
ance, was personified in Bayes, being 
then poet-laureate. That character, 
as is well known, at first bore the 
name of Bilboa, and was intended 
for Sir Robert Howard. The actors 
wereall ready to perform the comedy, 
when the plague of 1664 suspended 
that representation. Dryden had by 
this time become poet-laureate, and 
smarted under the lash of the “ good- 
natured man with the ill-natured 
muse,” as Buckingham has been styled. 
He revenged himself, and the retribu- 
tive  —- came down with a heavy 
hand, by displaying the duke in the 
character of Zimri in Absalom and 
Ahithophel. Such were the little- 
nesses of great men. To Cowley, 
his early friend at Cambridge, Buck- 
ingham was faithful, and, since that 

t lived at Chertsey, we may con- 
jecture that the friends may some- 
times have met half-way from Lon- 
don, at Ham House, and that the 
grass walks of the avenues may have 
been often — by the footsteps of 
the poet and the peer. 

After the death of Charles II., 
Buckingham fell into ill health. Le 
retired to his own manor at Helmsley, 
in Yorkshire, and there solaced the 
decline of his eventful life by the 
two opposite occupations of fox-hunt- 
ing and writing on religious subjects. 
One day, in consequence of sitting 
on the ground in aioe, he was 
seized with an agueand fever. He was 
conveyed to the house of a tenant of 
his own, on Kirkby Moorside, and 
in that lowly habitation his last sick- 
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ness ran its rapid course. He sent 
to his faithful servant, Brian Fair- 
fax, to prepare him a bed at his 
house in Bishop Hill, in York, but 
was speechless before his servant re- 
turned to him. Mr. Fairfax found 
him in that state which is the fore- 
runner of death, indifferent to every 
thing, when he arrived. The duke 
seemed not to apprehend the danger 
he was in. Whenasked if he would 
have the minister of the parish to 
pray for him, he made no reply, but 
when a popish priest was proposed, 
the dying man made a violent effort, 
and exclaimed “ No, no.” ‘The for- 
mer question was then repeated, and 
received, in these few words, an as- 
sent, “Yes, send for him.” The 
dying man appeared sensible to the 
consolation of these last offices, and 
received the sacrament. That night 
he expired, being, as it has been 
aptly remarked, one of the few who 
bore his title that have died quietly 
in their beds. With him that title 
became extinct. Changed, indeed, 
was the expiring Buckingham from 
the wild gallant who challenged Lord 
Rochester to combat, or who fought 
with Lord Shrewsbury, whilst the 
countess, disguised as a page, held 
the duke’s horse during the combat, 
and beheld her husband slain in that 
duel. Yet Pope has exaggerated the 
scene of the duke’s death, so deeply 
instructive, when he writes,— 


“Tn the worst inn’s worst room, with 
mat half hung, 


The walls of plaster, and the floor of 


lung, 

On once a flock bed, but repaired with 
straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to 
draw ; 

The George and Garter dangling from 
that bed, 


Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty 
red, 
Great Villiers lies.’’ 


The farm-houses of that period, 
though possibly rude and comfort- 
less, boasted, Sees an homely 
hospitality, which would doubtless 
prompt the best exertions in favour 
of the dying noblemen; and there 
must have been something consola- 
tory in knowing that it was amongst 
his own people that death made its 
certain approach. 

There now remains one person 
Only in this famous, or infamous 
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junto, to be recalled before I lay 
down the pen. This was Anthony 
Ashley, first earl of Shaftesbury, the 
grandfather of the well-known au- 
thor of the Characteristics, whose 
education the Earl of Shaftesbury 
superintended. Ashley began public 
life by the study of the law; at 
eighteen he was married to a daugh- 
ter of Lord Coventry’s, at nineteen 
he became member for Tewkesbury. 
He was a man of great discernment. 
“T never,” said his friend Locke, 
“knew any one to penetrate so quick 
into men’s breasts, and, from a small 
opening, survey that dark cabinet.” 
Whether he made a laudable use of 
that power has been a matter of some 
dispute. Of his acumen the follow- 
ing proof is given by the same high 
source. Soon after the Restoration, 
Shaftesbury and Lord Southampton 
were dining with the Earl of Claren- 
don. The Lady Anne Hyde, who 
had recently married the Duke of 
York, was present. As the two no- 
blemen went home, Shaftesbury re- 
marked, “ Mrs. Anne Hyde is cer- 
tainly married to one of the bro- 
thers.” “ How,” asked his com- 
panion, “ can are tell?” “Be as- 
sured,” replied Ashley, “that it is 
so. <A concealed respect shewed it- 
self so plainly in the looks, voice, 
and manner of her mother when 
she carved to her, or offered her any 
dish, that it must be so.” 

Ashley commenced his political 
career as a Royalist, but, for reasons 
too long here to rehearse, became a 
Parliamentarian officer, the civil and 
military employments being gene- 
rally combined in those turbulent 
days; Ashley had even the com- 
mand of 1500 soldiers. But his 
opinions were in fayour of a mo- 
narchical government, and he spoke 
ably and effectively in parliament, 
after the death of Oliver Cromwell. 
“For he had,” says Burnet, “ a won- 
derful faculty in speaking to a popu- 
lar assembly, and could mix both the 
facetious and serious way of arguing 
very agreeably.” He was, indeed, 
unequalled in the art of governing 
parties, and was one of the prin- 
cipal promoters of the exertions of 
General Monk. His conduct excited 
the indignation of Sir Arthur Hasle- 
rigg, who, with an angry counte- 
nance, exclaimed, when he saw the 
secluded member restored to the 
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House of Commons, “This is your 
doing, but it shall cost blood.” 
“Your own,” replied Sir Anthony, 
“if you please, but Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper will not be secured 
this morning.” ‘The result was a de- 
termination to secure Sir Anthony 
and others; but Ashley was saved by 
Monk's wife, who had heard part of 
the discourse, in those days of tapes- 
tried chambers, behind the hangings, 
and who sent her brother Clarges to 
warn Sir Anthony toescape. Monk 
was privy to this scheme, but was 
afterwards won over by Ashley to 
his own views; and the Restoration 
was effected. Of that event Monk 
had the credit, but Ashley is sup- 
posed justly to have been the real 
mover and contriver. The plan had 
been laid out by him, according to 
Locke’s account, sometime before. 
Ashley repaired with the other 
commissioners to Charles at Breda. 
It was during this journey that an 
accident befell him, to which he 
attributed the formation of a serious 
disease ; it also procured him the ac- 
uaintance of Locke. In passing 
through a town in Holland he was 
overturned. He sent for a physician, 


Dr. Thomas, who, instead of obeying 
the summons, sent John Locke, then 
a student of Christ Church, but 


ae medicine. Ashley, cour- 
teous as he always was, entered into 
conversation with the pale philoso- 
pher and invited him to supper. He 
found him to be a man of rare ac- 
quirements, and he had the sense to 
value them. Locke became his sc- 
cretary, nor when Ashley ceased to 
be chancellor was the union between 
them dissolved, and Locke remained 
in the house of his patron with an 
annuity of 100/. a-year. The con- 
nexion was important and invaluable 
to both those great men. 

For some years after the Restora- 
tion Ashley's career was one of unit- 
terrupted prosperity. Ile was made 
chancellor of the exchequer and un- 
der treasurer, and was created Baron 
Ashley, and in the preamble to his 
patent it was acknowledged “ that 
the Restoration was chiefly owing to 
him.” 

During the turmoils of politics and 
in the midst of his rivalry with Cla- 
rendon, Ashley solaced himself by 
occasional snatches of literature. His 
sketch of the character of Mr, Hast- 
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ings, a graphic portrait of a country 
squire of those times, is the only 
specimen of this accomplishment pub- 
lished; it was printed in the Con- 
noisseur, and is eulogised by Horace 
Walpole for the truth of its delinea- 
tion. The character, with all its 
grossness and its virtues, pretty 
equally balanced, has not decayed 
away amongst us, but depicts a 
different class of individuals, and 
belongs rather to the yeoman, or 
gentleman farmer of modern times, 
than to the country gentleman, re- 
fined as he actually is by travel, and 
having imbibed London manners and 
adopted London hours. 

Corrupt as were all public men at 
that era, Ashley appears not to have 
been so utterly depraved and venal 
as the rest of his associates. It is 
true that he gave in, after some show 
of reluctance, tothe Z'raité simulé with 
France, whereby, according to Sir 
John Dalrymple, Charles LI. was to 
have 200,000/. from France for de- 
claring himseif a Catholic, and an 
annuity of 800,000 francs during the 
Dutch war; but Ashley is said to 
have been the only member of the 
Cabal who never touched French 
= Buckingham, his patron and 
iis intimate, was, alas! (for so agree- 
able a sinner) shamelessly and extra- 
vagantly bribed, even Lady Shrews- 
bury, his paramour, being in the pay 
of France, and having for a conside- 
ration promised to make the duke do 
whatsoever was required by Louis 
XIV. A golden shower fell indeed 
upon the wives and favourites of 
the Cabal. The Duke of York was, 
there is every reason to be assured, 
the active, pervading spirit of that 
whole confederacy. Ashley, it is 
well known, was no favourer of 
that part of the plot which related 
to the establishment of Popery. 
One day being commanded by the 
king to meet him at Lord Arling- 
ton’s lodgings in Whitehall, Ash- 
ley found his most sacred majesty, 
the defender of the faith, a little the 
more communicative for having 
dined with Buckingham and the 
Duke of York. It was then that he 
discovered the king’s sentiments, and 
that he saw, as he observed to a 
friend, that a black cloud was im- 
pending over England. Afterwards, 
when the Cabal, never so firmly united 
as it was supposed, for Buckingham 
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and Arlington hated each other at all 
times, broke down, these men, so 
thoroughly corrupt, yet so remark- 
ably agreeable, were turned for the 
time into friends. “The Lapland 
knots are untied,” wrote Ashley to a 
friend, “ and we are in horrid storms ; 
those that hunted together now hunt 
one another; but at horse-play the 
master of the horse must have the 
better.” Alluding to Buckingham’s 
appointment as master of the horse. 
After the dismissal of Lauderdale 
and the impeachment of Arlington, 
Shaftesbury, whose conduct on this 
occasion has been defended (and it 
requires defence) retired to his seat 
at St. Giles’s, Wimborne, Dorsetshire. 
Here he lived with dignity and hos- 
pitality. He was one of the most 
fascinating men of his time, and his 
conversational powers were such that 
Charles II. delighted in his society. 
Therefore we may imply that his dis- 
course was not of the most straight- 
laced character. In _ his leisure 
Shaftesbury occupied himself in be- 
ginning an improvement of the Li- 
turgy for the consideration of the 
bishops, for he conceived that it was 
not so sacred “ being drawn up by 
men the other day,” that it might not 
be improved. Amongst the frag- 
ments of his papers there is a selec- 
tion of psalms for particular services 
in the church, said to be admirabl 
chosen. Such and so various was his 
knowledge, and so true was King 
Charles's remark “that Shaftesbury 
had more law than all his judges and 
more divinity than all his bishops.” 
But the days of Shaftesbury were 
not destined to be passed in peaceful 
lucubrations. In 1676-7 he was 
imprisoned in the ‘Tower with Buck- 
ingham for a breach of privilege of 
the House of Lords, and was confined 
there long after his fellow-prisoners 
had been released. He calls himself, 
in one of his letters at this time, “an 
infirm old man shut up in a winter's 
prison.” And, indeed, his confine- 
ment was a most oppressive act. But 
he was henceforth the subject of 
plots, and the victim, a sturdy one 
nevertheless, of cabals and intrigues ; 
and his conduct, in relation to the 
Bill of Exclusion, drawn by Shaftes- 
bury, and his espousal of the cause of 
the Duke of Monmouth, sent him 
again to the Tower. This time he 
was followed by crowds of well- 
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wishers among the people. “God 
bless your lordship,” cried one of 
them, “and deliver you from your 
enemies.” “ I thank you, sir,” replied 
the aged statesman, with a smile, “I 
have nothing to fear; they have. 
Therefore pray to God to deliver 
them from me.” 

A few days afterwards, on receiv- 
ing a visit from one of the Roman 
Catholic lords, he observed, in reply 
to a question pretending surprise at 
his being in the Tower, “I have 
been lately indisposed with an ague, 
and came hither to take some Jesuits’ 
powder” (bark). He was indicted for 

igh treason, but the grand-jury, con- 
sisting of London citizens and mer- 
chants, threw out the bill, and bonfires 
and bells celebrated his safety, as the 
safety of the Protestant religion in 
England. Charles, as it is well 
known, was greatly irritated at his 
defeat. “Iam the last man,” he re- 
marked, bitterly, “to have law and 
justice in the whole nation.” So 
blinded does the moral sense become ; 
nor did the monarch deem it beneath 
him to suggest to Dryden, then 
starving, the poem of the Medal, in 
which, for a hundred broad pieces, 
that great perverted genius penned 
another anathema against Shaftes- 
bury. The Medal was dedicated to the 
Whigs. “Rail at me abundantly,” 
said Dryden, in his dedication ; “ and 
not to break custom, do it with- 
out wit.” 

Shaftesbury was playing at cards 
with his countess when he was in- 
formed that the bill was thrown out. 
He then braced himself for action, 
and endeavoured to incite the people 
to an insurrection. Such were now 
—so mutable is human nature—the 
sentiments of a man who was once in 
the dark seerets of the Cabal. He 
jested upon his age and infirmities, 
and, offering to head the revolt, re- 
marked that he could not run away, 
but could die at the head of the peo- 
ple better than on ascaffold. He was 
soon obliged to fly the kingdom, and, 
disguising himself as a Presbyterian 
minister, he took a last leave of his 
lady and his friends, and escaped to 
Harwich, and thence to Amsterdam. 
Ilere he intended to reside, but fate 
willed it otherwise. He was attacked 
by the gout, and died an exile from 
his country, as, unhappily, too many 
better men than he in those days 
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were obliged to do, on the 2lst 
January, 1683. A ship, hun 

with mourning and adorned wit 

streamers and escutcheons, con- 
veyed his remains to England. In- 
consistent and scheming, yet not 
venal, Shaftesbury has found some 
advocates. Ile was, however, a sub- 
tle, if not a bad man, of doubtful 
patriotism, which only sprang up 
when court favour devmtel him, and 
of principles dubious in all things. 
That he was the friend and patron 
of Locke is the best eulogium; that 
he was the promoter of religious to- 
leration his clearest merit. Yet it 
was, perhaps, too truly said of 
Shaftesbury that “ he made the pre- 
tences of liberty the stirrup to get 
up, and religion the steed he rode in 
pursuit of his monstrous designs.” 
To Shaftesbury we owe the Habeas 
Corpus Act,-and an endeavour, at 
that time unsuccessful, to render the 
judges independent of the crown. His 
forbearance, or indifference to the 
satires of Dryden, who makes him 
the hero of his Absalom and Ahitho- 
phel, is worthy of admiration, for 
severe was the law of libel in those 


days. 

In his religious opinions Shaftes- 
bury was suspected of deism. One 
day, as Speaker Onslow relates, he 
was speaking in a low voice to a 
friend whilst a female relation sat in 


a distant part of the room. Forget- 
ting the lady's presence, Shaftesbury 
at last remarked, “ Men of sense are 
all of one religion.” The lady turned 
round quickly, “ And what religion 
is that?” “ That, madam,” answered 
the earl, quickly, “ men of sense will 
never tell.” It is remarkable that 
the son of this gifted man was nearly 
a fool, and that nature, resting awhile, 
as it seemed, produced not until the 
next generation an intellect worthy 
of being akin to that of the first Earl 
of Shaftesbur ; 

Such was the Cabal. “For awhile 
it had sailed with a prosperous gale,” 
so says Rapin, whom the interest of 
the subject has betrayed into a simile, 
“on a shore famous for shipwrecks 
without meeting any impediments. 
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But at last they were stopped in their 
course by a rock which it was not 
possible to avoid—I mean the parlia- 
ment.” The Cabal was dissolved 
1672-3, when the utter shameless- 
ness of the men who composed it was 
manifest. Shaftesbury, as we have 
seen, gave up his former associates 
upon pretext of patriotism ; Arling- 
ton disgracefully deserted his party ; 
Clifford. resigned his office as trea- 
surer and died; Buckingham, by all 
manner of treacheries and falsehoods, 
saved himself from impeachment. 
When the king and the Duke of 
York heard the debates in the House 
of Lords, at which it was then cus- 
tomary for the royal family to at- 
tend, the latter whispered to his 
royal brother while Shaftesbury was 
speaking, “ What a rogue have you 
of a lord-chancellor !” ‘To which the 
king replied, “ And what a fool of a 
lord-treasurer !” 

To return to the Lauderdales, the 
defeat of the Cabal broke one proud 
heart in Ham House, and, sinking 
under the weight of age, vexation, 
and infirmities, the duke died in Au- 
gust 1682. He was succeeded by his 
brother as Earl of Lauderdale, but 
his English titles became extinct. 

The duchess lingered at Ham, 
where she, too, died in 1698, during 
« weary widowhood, for no third 
claimant to her hand appeared. Her 
eldest son, Lionel Talmache, suc- 
ceeded her ; and her second, Thomas, 
distinguished himself at the taking of 
Athlow and the battle of Aghrim. 
He was killed, however, at Brest, 
four months previous to his mother’s 
death. 

A long line of the Talmache 
family, all named Lionel, have since 
been the owners of Ham House, yet 
the glory of the place has been in 
some measure diminished, for Hel- 
ingham has been the chief seat of 
the family since the death of the 
Duchess of Lauderdale. James IL. 
upon the arrival of his son-in-law 
the Prince of Orange, was ordered to 
retire to Ham House, but he deemed 
an abode so near the metropolis un- 
safe, and fled to France. 
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MORELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


Ilomer, who, in the course of his 
“ many-wandering ” life, had seen 
many kinds of men, speaks of a sur- 
passing thief, Autolycus by name,— 


“Os avbewrous ixixagre 
Kasrrocdvn.— Odyss, xix. 396 ; 


and no one can doubt that the ex- 
ploits of this gentleman were worthy 
of historic record. But Homer knew 
nothing of our modern literature, or 
he would have hesitated before 
awarding the kleptic palm to any 
Autolycus. We have brought to 
perfection the “art to steal.” ‘To 
steal? “ Convey, the wise it call.” 
There is no pillage which, in adroit- 
ness or shameless audacity, can equal 
that of the modern bookmaker. 

And yet as the old Greeks could 
find excuses for the successful thief, 
so would we deal leniently with the 
successful bookmaker. So that he 
who robs does no great wrong to his 
victim, and does some good to the 
public, we, as the public’s watch- 
dogs, need not bark. In this cate- 
gory we must place Mr. Morell. 
Although a genuine descendant of 
Autolycus in the art of “ conveyance,” 
although a bookmaker utterly with- 
out conscience, yet there is so little 
evil in him, such calm, quiet pro- 
cedure, and his purpose is so evidently 
the laudable one of instructing the 
public, that we cannot be severe. 
He is mildly unscrupulous; inno- 
cently, almost naively, ignorant of 
the “usages” of literature ; acts dis- 
honestly, but “ means well.” There 
is a sort of patriarchal simplicity in 
his tone whieh maltigntes the censure 
which his procedure would otherwise 
suggest. 

The Historical and Critical View 
of Philosophy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury has been warmly praised by a 
contemporary, who rarely praises 
any thing; and among other merits 
selected are, “ the extensive range of 
reading and extraordinary grasp of 
mind.” These are truly the two 
greatest merits such -a work could 
aeervag | possess. Unhappily, the 
work has neither. It is a review 


article in two bulky volumes, and 
not a good article. It has neither 
the necessary erudition, nor the ne- 
cessary grasp of mind. It has not 
even the necessary workmanlike abi- 
lity which a bookmaker should dis- 


play. 
These assertions we shall proceed 
to verify. With respect to erudition, 
~~ person at all conversant with the 
subject would at once detect its 
slender pretensions. Except the 
English writers, and Cousin and 
Jouffroy, there is no evidence what- 
ever of the author's having any di- 
rect acquaintance with the works of 
the philosophers treated of in his 
pages, —that is to say, all the German 
and French philosophers of note. 
The Italian he does not mention. 
We beg the reader to observe, that 
we by no means assert Mr. Morell 
to be utterly ignorant of their 
writings; but we do assert that he 
has given no evidence of any thing 
more than, at the most, a superficial 
acquaintance with some few, and with 
the majority of them absolutely no 
acquaintance at all. For the Ger- 
mans, he has taken Michelet’s History 
of Modern Philosophy in Germany ; 
Chalybiius’ Historical Developement of 
Speculative Philosophy ; Remusat’s 
De la Philosophie Allemande ; Ott’s 
Hegel et lu Philosophie Allemande ; 
Sainte’s Vie de Kant, and Histoire du 
Rationalisme ; and one or two other 
pa manuals. For the French, 
ne has taken Damiron’s Essai sur 
l Histoire de la Philosophie en France 
au XIX. Siécle; and only this one 
book, simply because no others were 
to be had! One peculiarity in Mr. 
Morell’s work is, that he never di- 
rectly quotes these his authorities— 
not, at least, as such. He nowhere 
gives the reader to understand that 
he is but cond adapting from their 
ges such expositions as may suit 
his own. He once (vol. i. p. 206) 
acknowledges that he is indebted to 
Chalybiius for an_ illustration of 
Kant’s views,—an illustration, by the 
way, which is in Kant himself! as 
Mr. Morell would have known had 
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he been “ indebted” to Chalybiius 
for no more than that. But he no- 
where gives any intimation of his 
having used common manuals in the 
quiet and unscrupulous manner in 
which he really has used them. In 
his preface, this is all the acknow- 
ledgment he makes, “ With regard 
to originality, the author makes very 
little pretension to any thing of the 
kind. He has used very freely the 
opinions and the arguments of other 
people.” From this we are given to 
suppose, that although indebted to 
others for opinions, he is never in- 
debted to them for erudition, since 
he is anxious to disclaim originality 
in the one, and does not mention the 
other. Poor M. Damiron, who alone 
is made to defray the “ erudition ” of 
more than two-thirds of the French 
portion, towards the close of the se- 
cond volume, thus gains his meed of 
gratitude :— 


«The work, however, by which he is 
best known, and to which I beg now to 
acknowledge my own obligations, is en- 
titled, Essai sur l' Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie en France aw Div-neuvieme Siecle. 
This work, which has gone through many 
editions, and found its way into many 
countries, is almost indispensable to the 
study of the history of modern philoso- 
phy, as it gives, perhaps, the only com. 
plete account of the progress of meta- 
yhysics in France, from the period of the 
Revolution down to the present day.” 


Could any one, from such an ac- 
knowledgment, suspect that the au- 
thor was indebted to M. Damiron for 
almost all his accounts of French 
thinkers (blunders included), and 
for all the passages cited? More- 
over, so ignorant or so careless is 
Mr. Morell, that he talks of Dami- 
ron’s work as coming down to the 
present day ; and he has used it as if 
this were the fact. But, unfor- 
tunately for him, the work was pub- 
lished in 1828. Accordingly, any 
thing that has appeared during the 
last eighteen years, not being men- 
tioned by Damiron, is ignored by 
Mr. Morell, with the exception of 
Auguste Comte, of whom he knows 
absolutely no more than he could 
gather from the Edinburgh Review 
article on the two preliminary vol- 
umes. Once or twice, also, does Mr. 
Morell avow that an exposition is 
taken from Michelet. 

These occasional twinges of the 
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literary conscience were singularly 
ill-advised. Wad Mr. Morell never 
condescended to name his authorities, 
we might have imagined that it was 
a part of his plan, or that he thought 
it superfluous to mention them. Hay- 
ing sometimes acknowledged them, it 
is suspicious to see the acknowledg- 
ment so slight and deceptive. It is 
really quite amusing to observe a 
writer so ready to quote passages he 
finds quoted in manuals, and so re- 
luctant to fatigue the reader by 
naming the manuals themselves ! 
Any one rambling through his vo- 
lumes might indeed wonder at the 
extensive range of reading displayed, 
if he did not at once suspect from in- 
ternal evidence that it was all “ con- 
veyed.” When you see a man so 
learned in the literature of a foreign 
country that he can quote from a 
newspaper more than twenty years 
old, it is high time to be suspicious. 
Especially when that writer talks 
with the easy familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, of men hens names 
he invariably misspells. As we are 
quite ready to substantiate these 
charges, if called upon, we need not 
tire the reader with detailed proofs 
at present. 

One bad consequence of Mr. Mo- 
rell’s “extensive range of reading,” 
being, as it were, bounded by Mi- 
chelet and Damiron, is, that he can 
give us no account of works pub- 
lished since, or not included in those 
manuals. ‘The critic has a right to 
demand, for instance, upon what 
plea Mr. Morell pretends to instruct 
us on French philosophy, when he 
is nose-led by that stupid, blundering 
old Damiron; and with what con- 
science can he, in a work professing 
to be a history of contemporary phi- 
losophy, talk to us of La Mennais’ 
last work, as Les Paroles d'un Croy- 
ant, which was published in 1834? 
Is Mr. Morell so deplorably ignorant 
of French Philosophy as to believe 
that La Mennais stopped there ? Did 
he never hear of the other writings 
of that extraordinary man? Did he 
never see, at least the title-page 
of L’ Esquisse @une Philosophie (three 
vols.) ? or of Le Livre du Peuple ? or 
of De la Religion? If so ignorant, 
why so bold as to write a history ? 

The omissions, indeed, are unpar- 
donable. What notice is there of 
Pierre Leroux, one of the most no- 
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torious, at least, of modern specula- 
tors? Not a word. What account 
is there of that bold undertaking, 
U Encyclopédie Nouvelle ? Not a 
line. What exposition of the doc- 
trine of that school which calls M. 
Buchez its chief? Not a hint of it. 
What notice is taken of M. Cabet ? 
None. Of MM. Bordas-Demoulin, 
Bouiller, Emile Saisset, Bautain, &c., 
what account is there? Not a single 
whisper. The truth is, M. Damiron 
has said nothing on these subjects, 
so Mr. Morell has nothing to say. 
The only name not mentioned by 
Damiron, which he has treated of, 
is Auguste Comte, to whom he de- 
votes the space of five and a half 
pages, and those liberally adorned 
with blunders! Now what will the 
reader say to this? In two bulky 
volumes where twenty-three pages 
are bestowed on a writer so well 
known as Locke, who does not belong 
to the nineteenth century (of which 
the work professes to treat), only 
five and a half are given to a system 
which its admirers pronounce the 
most important since Bacon and Des- 
cartes! Certainly, if any where the 
reader would have expected in Mr. 
Morell’s book to find something like 
a satisfactory account of this system, 
at least some indication of its leading 
features. Where is he to get any 
account of it? Mr. Mill, in his 
System of Logic, frequently quotes 
Comte, but was not called upon to 
give an exposition; and Mr. Lewes, 
in his History of Philosophy, gets out 
of the difficulty by pleading want of 
space for an outline of so vast a sys- 
tem. What plea has Mr. Morell? 
‘That of never having seen Comte’s 
work ! 

So much for Mr. Morell’s treat- 
ment of France in the nineteenth 
century. Germany fares little better 
at his hands. The names registered 
in Michelet and others, are, it is true, 
to be found in his pages. But pra 


consider this amusing e whic 
follows the account of ale 


“With regard to those philosophers 
who have put forth new ideas, we might 
mention Suabedissen, Hillebrand, Trox- 
ler, and Krause, as the principal; al- 
ways, of course, excepting those who 
have taken a direction in favour of mys- 
ticism. The peculiarity of these writers 
is, that they have all made the attempt to 
combine in one the subjective and the 
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objective branches of the modern idealism, 
to unite the principles of Schelling and 
Hegel. Suabedissen has, with peculiar 
care, elaborated the philosophy of religion, 
in which he has combated the idea, that 
God is the eternal process of the universe, 
and deduced from the bare notion of self. 
existence the proper essence, spirituality, 
and personality of Deity. Hillebrand 
also has bent his chief attention upon 
this same theological point. His great 
ee is, that God, or the Absolute, 
2as revealed himself to us immediately 
in our own consciousness: to prove, 
however, that we can trust our conscious- 
ness upon these points, must be the pro- 
vince of philosophy; and it is in this 
sense only that philosophy can give any 
proof of the existence ofa Deity. ‘Trox- 
ler’s philosophy is of the microcosmic 
order. ‘To him the source, the centre, 
the object of all philosophy is man. All 
truth and all knowledge is simply the 
revelation of the original elements of our 
own reason, and the reality which is im. 
plied in them. The soul is a perfect 
mirror of the universe, and we have only 
to gaze into it with earnest attention, to 
discover all truth which is accessible to 
humanity. What we know of God, 
therefore, can be only that which is ori. 
ginally revealed to us of him in our own 
minds. 

‘* Lastly, Krause terms his philosophy 
a system of transcendental idealism, in 
which, commencing with the subjective 
principle of observing what exists in our 
own consciousness, he raises himself step 
by step to the acknowledgment of one, 
eternal, self-existent Being. ‘To charac- 
terise these different shadings of the ideal 
philosophy of Germany more accurately 
would hardly consist with the brevity of 
our present plan, we shall, therefore, now 
take leave of this most remarkable page 
in the history of the world’s philosophy, 
with a single observation.” 


What! inconsistent with the plan 
of a history of philosophy in the 
nineteenth century, which devotes 
286 pages toa discussion of Locke, 
Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, &c. ? 
Inconsistent with your plan? No, 
Mr. Morell, you mean inconsistent 
with the state of your knowledge. 
Why not confess it frankly—you 
don’t know what “ these new ideas” 
are; and that is why you wisely say 
nothing about them. But won't you 
generously promise that, in case md 
industrious German should publis 
a history of contemporary writers, 
you will willingly extract some ac- 
count of them for your next edition ? 

But Mr. Morell’s omissions do not 
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stop there. He has at least named 
these philosophers; but he has not 
even named Werder, who is —— 
to have filled up the greatest logical 
gap in Hegel, viz. as to how the 
Nichts becomes Seyn; and who is 
from all accounts a man of mark. 
He has not even named Beneke, who 
has made the greatest discoveries in 
psychology of any man in our time, 
whose inductive psychology has been 
luminously applied to questions of 
insanity, education, and instruction, 
whose works are popular, and daily 
increasing in influence. The younger 
Fichte he has indeed named ; but of 
his system no account is given, al- 
though Germans who profess an ac- 
quaintance with it speak of it in the 
highest terms. Nor is any view given 
of the great schism which has taken 
place in Germany, in the Hegelian 
school, and of the audacious specula- 
tions of Feurbach, Bruno Bauer, 
Arnold Ruge, &c. Doubtless brevity 
is the excuse ! 

Of Fourier, Mr. Morell speaks 
thus :— 


“ Fourier bases the whole of his social 
theory upon certain psychological prin- 
ciples ; the chief idea which lies at the 
foundation of the whole being this—That 
our natural impulses, or, as he terms 
them, attractions, ure all implanted by 
God; and all point to our happiness as 
their final cause. In the present state of 
society, however, mankind cannot follow 
their attractions ; to do so, would throw 
confusion into our whole social life. The 
great problem, therefore, is to frame a 
state of society, in which every man may 
follow his own attractions, and make 
them at the same time subservient to the 
general well-being. ‘This end Fourier 
supposes that he has accomplished by 
his social system; a system which he 
has shewn to spring from psychological 
principles, and which he has carried out 
to its remotest details. To enter into the 
particulars of his social ‘ Phalange,’ 
would have no philosophical interest at- 
taching to it. The curious reader may 
find every information in Chambers’ Edin. 
burgh Journal, 1839; and also in the 
Appendix to the work on Social Science, 
by Charles Bray.” 


There are three points to be no- 
ticed in this passage. First, its 
meagre brevity, which could be 
tolerated only in a review, but is 
quite “ inconsistent” with any his- 
tory. Secondly, its references to 
Chambers’ Journal and Charles Bray ; 
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so recondite! evincing such an “ ex- 
tensive range of reading!” Thirdly, 
the artifice with which he absolves 
himself from the labour of studying 
a system in order that he may give 
an exposition of it, by saying that 
there “could be no philosophical 
interest attached to the details” of it. 
Now, although it is quite intelligible 
how German metaphysicians, occu- 
pied with the abstract problems of 
ontology, should despise as unphi- 
losophical and uninteresting any 
speculations of Communism, Fourier- 
ism, &c.; yet it does strike us as 
somewhat anomalous in an historian 
of modern philosophy that he should 
imagine there was not a very great 
philosophical interest attached to all 
such speculations. False as we be- 
lieve Fouricrism to be, dangerous as 
all such anarchical attempts must ever 
be, their very danger fixes attention 
upon them. They lie too near the 
root of much of our social disturbance 
to be disregarded, and it is of great 
consequence to all men that such 
doctrines should be fully refuted. 
But before they can be refuted, they 
must be understood. But as Mr. 
Morell had never read Fourier, of 
course he could not satisfy a legiti- 
mate curiosity on that point. What 
he says about want of philosophical 
interest is trivial. Equally so ‘his 
excuse for not mentioning the Ita- 
lians :— 


“In the course of our ‘ Historical 
View,’ we have said nothing respecting 
the philosophy of any of the European 
nations, beyond England, France, and 
Germany. We would not have it in- 
ferred hence, that philosophy has been 
entirely neglected amongst all the Euro- 
pean people except those three. The 
reason why they hold no say ged place 
in the history of philosophy is, that they 
have attached themselves to some of the 
systems we have explained, rather than 
originated any new methods or theories. 
In Italy, Giov. Batt. Vico, about the 
close of the last century, gave a sketch 
of the History of Philosophy, which has 
occupied a prominent sens in Jtalian 
literature. In the present century, App. 
Buonafede has also written on the His- 
tory of Philosophy. In Holland, Den- 
mark, and cealan several authors have 
been incited to metaphysical investiga- 
tions, by the study of the German philo- 
sophy. And even Portugal has produced 
one or two works worthy of notice. As 
these all, however, have a reference to 
some of the systems we have explained, 
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we have not thought it worth while to 
give any distinct account of them in the 
present volumes.” 


Does any one believe this? To 
us it is quite transparent. Mr. 
Morell knows nothing of the Italian 
thinkers; no, not even their names, 
as his specimens, Vico and Buonafede, 
clearly evidence. Yet the purchaser 
of an expensive history of hilenaphy 
in Europe in the nineteenth century 
might reasonably — to hear 
something of Gioja, Rosmini, Ro- 
magnosi, Gallupi, and others; the 
more so as no preceding historian 
has rendered such a task superfluous ; 
but, ah! this is precisely the reason 
why Mr. Morell is silent! Autoly- 
cus was dexterous in the art of 
“ conveyance ;” but Autolycus him- 
self could find no scope for his talents 
in an uninhabited island. 

We think the foregoing remarks 
have established our first posi- 
tion respecting our author's “ ex- 
tensive range of reading.” With- 
out professing to be very learned 
in such matters, mere desultory 
students as we are, we have picked 
holes enough in Mr. Morell’s work 
to settle that question for ever. 
But as erudition, however valuable 
in such an undertaking, is not the 
most important quality in the his- 
torian, let us sce what claims Mr. 
Morell puts forth to the “ extraor- 
dinary grasp of mind” which his 
friendly critic awards him. No one 
will undervalue the importance of 
erudition; we, least of all, having 
having had too many examples be- 
fore us of second-hand information ; 
but, at the same time, considering 
the quantity of treatises, historical, 
critical, a clucidative, which have 
been written upon the great philo- 
sophers, we can conceive that a man 
of large grasp and of flexibility of 
mind, might, without much direct ac- 
quaintance with the original writers, 
produce a valuable aa instructive 
work, Is Mr. Morell such a writer ? 
We cannot think so. He seems to 
us a very worthy, respectable coun- 
try gentleman, dabbling in philoso- 
phy, but singularly cloudy in his 
perceptions ; whose ambition to be a 
philosopher has deceived him into 
the idea of his being one; whose 
clearness of apprehension is not in- 
aptly ieteilk chen he calls doubt 
“useless verbiage !” (vol. i. p. 199), 
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and whose grasp of mind may be esti- 
mated from one point: after a life-long 
struggle with the mystery of existence, 
he has taken refuge in that sorry 
system, the Eclecticism of Cousin! 

To the book, however. He calls 
it a “critical and historical view.” It 
is neither. It is not critical; for he 
simply gives a description of the 
systems, and seldom examines them 
critically. It is not historical; tor 
history means the story of the rise 
and progress of philosophy within a 
given period ; not the isolation of all 
chronology and all connexion, by an 
arbitrary arrangement according to 
an eclectic idea. If a man were to 
write a book on the condition of 
England in modern times, and were 
to narrate the rise and progress of 
the Reform-bill and the Anti-Corn- 
law League immediately after the 
narration of the rise and progress of 
the Great Rebellion; and having 
finished with the League, were to 
open his next chapter with the Re- 
storation ; he might, indeed, be said 
to have written a book on England, 
but not a history — not even an his- 
torical view of England. Yet Mr. 
Morell’s arrangement of his materials 
is not more historical than that. 

A brief sketch of the plan will 
shew this. Ie begins by an intro- 
duction, in which he explains what 
he means by philosophy; the primary 
elements of human knowledge, dpro- 
pos of which he anticipates Kant’s 
and Cousin’s views of the categories, 
and the five possible systems of phi- 
losophy, — sensationalism, idealism, 
scepticism, mysticism, eclecticism. He 
then proceeds to consider the proxi- 
mate sources of the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. The first chap- 
ter is devoted to the revival of an- 
cient systems,—Ramus, Bacon, and 
Hobbes; to Locke, to Collins, Hartley, 
Priestley, and Horne ‘Tooke ; to Con- 
dillac, Helvetius, St. Lambert, Baron 
d'Holbach, French Encyclopedia, 
Herder, and Tiedeman. ‘lhe second 
to Descartes, Geulinx, Malebranche, 
Spinoza; to Lord Herbert, Cumber- 
land, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, Wol- 
laston, Clarke, Butler, Berkeley, Drs. 
Price and Harris. The third to 
Leibnitz, Wolf, and Kant; to Hutche- 
son, Smith, Reid, Beattie and Oswald. 
The third to the different forms of 
mysticism and scepticism which have 
arisen from the preceding systems. 

E EB 
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This goodly array of names promises 
more than the work fulfils, for the 
authors are spoken of superficially, 
and except Locke and Kant, with a 
brevity which is provoking. Either 
these men should not have been in- 
troduced at all, or they should have 
been more satisfactorily handled. 

The second part, that is the real 
business of the work, then opens. 
The first chapter begins with James 
and John Mill, is followed up with 
Paley, Bentham, the socialists and 
phrenologists, who are succeeded by 
Cabanis, Garat, Volney, ‘Tracy, 
Broussais, and Comte. By this ar- 
rangement John Mill, now living, a 
younger man than his contemporary 
Comte, is historically made to precede 
Paley and Cabanis! and Comte again 
is made to precede Stewart, Brown, 
Fichte, Hegel, owing to the happy 
arrangement which makes Mr. Mo- 
rell exhaust all the names of the 
sensational school before proceeding 
to the idealists. 

The second chapter being devoted 
to the Idealists, exhibits this arrange- 
ment, — Stewart, Brown, Young, 
Abercrombie, Sir J. Mackintosh 
(whodied before Abercrombie wrote), 
and Sir W. Hamilton, now living. 
Then follow Fichte, § helling, He- 
gel, Herbart, and contemporary 
writers; to them succeed Dr. Payne, 
Isaac ‘Taylor, B. Smart, Professor 
Whewell, Carlyle, &c., who are fol- 
lowed by De Maistre, La Meunnais, 
Ballanche, Baron d’Eckstein, Kant, 
and Schulz. ‘The confusion be- 
comes “ worse confounded” as we pro- 
eeed. Coleridge, Taylor, Greaves, 
Sewell, Wardlaw, St. Simon (!), 
Fourier, Jacobi, Bouterwek, Krug, 
Fries, Calker, Schlegel, Schleier- 
macher, Novalis, Schubert, Baader ; 
then Laromiguiére, Royer-Collard, 
Biran, Cousin, Joutiroy, Damiron, B. 
Constant, De Staél, and De Gerando. 

Such a pellmell of dates and sys- 
tems—such a violation of all his- 
torical order, was never seen before. 
He tells us in the preface that his 
desire was not to be original, but 
useful : he thought it would be— 


“ Of very important service to one 
who should be anxious to travel,as I had 
done, over the broad field of European 
metaphysics. How eagerly should L have 
welcomed such a directory myself while 
I was toiling to get some clear light upon 
the conflicting systems of Germany -— 
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how highly should I have valued a sim- 
ple and definite statement of the founda- 
tion principle of the different schools— 
how intensely rejoiced in a work which 
would shew the relations of the one to 
the other! It was with a view, there- 
fore, of supplying the want which T had 
myself felt, that I began the sketch 
which has now swelled into these two 
volumes ; and it is in the hope that it 
may afford to others what I myself vainly 
sought for, that it is now ushered, with 
all its imperfections, before the public.” 

If he imagines any one will be 
“intensely rejoiced” in the exhibi- 
tion he has giver of the “ relations 
of the one system to the other,” he 
has a very singular conception of re- 
lations. No one can possibly gain 
any idea of the “relations of sys- 
tems” from his work ; he has taken 
care to destroy all trace of such. It 
is very evident that each system of 
philosophy must be very greatly in- 
fluenced, directly or indirectly, by all 
the speculations which have pre- 
ceded it. Noman can escape tle in- 
fluences of his age. He inherits a 
vast amount of that which the la- 
bour of generations has stored up. 
But Mr. Morell writes as if a man 
were wholly isolated from such in- 
fluences, as if, so long as he belonged 
to one class of thinkers, according to 
an arbitrary classification, le was only 
to be considered as a sensationalist 
absolute, and not the “ heir of time.” 
Mr. Morell will perhaps imagine he 
has answered this objection when he 
say's that the arrangement he adopts 
is a “philosophical” arrangement. 
Perhaps so; it isnot, however, “ his- 
torical.” Nay, more. Granting him 
his arrangement of schools, it is at 
once apparent that his subdivision is 
ludicrously imperfect. For, let us 
suppose him to have undertaken the 
history of each school by itself, the 
“ sensationalists” of France ought to 
have preceded the “sensationalists” 
of England, simply because they did 
so in time, and losemee also, they 
notoriously and avowedly influenced 
the English school. 

We will not assert that Mr. Mo- 
rell framed this arrangement with a 
consciousness of its somewhat better 
disguising his wholesale obligations 
to the manuals; but we must say 
that it has the look of it. Had ail 
the French writers formed one dis- 
tinct portion of his book, it would 
have been fou apparent that Damiron 
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was the only source of his know- 
ledge. Be this as it may, we cannot 
hesitate in condemning his arrange- 
ment as very unphilosophical, very 
unhistorical, and destructive of that 
utility which the work otherwise 
might have had. 

We repeat it, the work is a bulky 
review article, a plethora of twaddle. 
It has not information precise enough 
to be very useful, and it has no phi- 
losophical acumen. A vast amount 
of philosophical talk is doubtless to 
be found there—talk about great 
names and potent systems ; but when 
we add that, in the first volume of 
of this “ History,” there are only 
eight references to authorities, and 
those to such works as Brougham’s 
Natural Theology, Werschel’s Dis- 
course, Whewell’s Inductive Sciences, 
Christian Reformer, &c., and not one 
to the manuals to which he is so in- 
debted, the reader will estimate the 
amount of research employed, and 
the means afforded him of following 
the authors’ footsteps. 

And now, reader, for a specimen 
of Mr. Morell’s criticism. Many 
curious specimens might be selected, 
but it would seem, perhaps, invi- 
dious to dwell upon his blunders 
upon foreign systems since he is so 
little acquainted with them. There- 
fore, to give him the benefit of his 
own countryman, we will select 
Locke; firstly, because Locke he 
must have read at college, and is as 
plain and intelligible as ever philo- 
sopher can hope to be; secondly, be- 
cause the critic before alluded to, 
who admired Mr. Morell’s extensive 
learning and grasp of mind, quoted 
the passage as a specimen. We be- 
lieve, then, we are acting with tender 
consideration in quoting this critique 
on Locke :— 

“ Now, in order to point out where 
and in what manner Locke departed from 
the principles which he at first laid down 
for his guidance, let us for a moment 
consider what the new organum of philo- 
sophy, as derived from Bacon and em- 
ployed by Locke himself, really is. It 
contains, as we have shewn, two move- 
ments: first, the observation of phe- 
nomena just as Nature gives them ; and 
then the explication and recomposition of 
them, in such a manner as to bring to 
view general laws. Now fidelity to these 
principles imperatively demanded of 
Locke, when he applied them to the 
subject of his essay, to commence by a 
thorough induction of all the phenomena 
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of the human understanding, as they are 
given to us in our own consciousness ; 
having done this, he might safely have 
proceeded either to classify them, or to 
draw any conclusions that seemed war- 
ranted. But what plan-does he actually 
pursue? Instead of commencing by 
such a careful induction of facts, he 
makes in the outset no induction at all; 
he determines ne:ther the number nor 
the characteristics of our ideas, but starts 
at once by searching for their origin. 
This was the point in which he first of 
all departed from the true method of 
philosophising, and which led him on 
many occasions, as we shall soou see, 
into no little inaccuracy and confusion. 

«‘ There is not, in fact, a single branch 
of inductive science in the world which 
would give correct results, if pursued in 
the same manner as Locke pursued the 
study of mind. Suppose, for example, 
that the illustrious astronomer of the same 
age had investigated the architecture of 
the heavens on the same principle as 
Locke did the construction and powers of 
the human understanding ; suppose that, 
instead of commencing by a diligent in- 
duction of the phenomena of the heavens, 
he had first applied all his energies to 
search into the origin of those few which 
presented themselves confusedly and in 
the aggregate to bis mind,—what, we 
ask, would have been the result? He 
must, in that case, necessarily have 
formed hypotheses unwarranted, or, at 
least, unproved by facts ; and, instead of 
casting a lustre upon his name, his age, 
and his country, would have, probably, 
taken his rank amongst those ingenious 
speculators, who had before him beaten 
the path to oblivion. The method which 
Newton followed taught bim, before he 
sought the origin of any phenomena, to 
examine what they really were, what 
characteristics they bore, and how many 
of a similar nature might be ranged side 
by side to throw light upon each other. 
He knew that to neglect one fact, or to 
imagine one, were both fatal errors in ine 
ductive science, which might lead us in 
the end far away from the truth. 

*« Precisely of this nature, however, 
was Locke’s first deviation from the true 
Paconian principles. In commencing by 
seeking for the origin of ourideas he was 
actually investigating the source of phe- 
nomena, of which he had not yet deter- 
mined either the character or the number. 
The result was that his conclusion upon 
this question was necessarily a guess ; or, 
if we would name it philosophically, an 
hypothesis which might be true or might 
not. Instead of classifying all our ideas 
as they exist in their present mature 
condition in the mind, and then drawine 
from such an extensive and complete 
view of the case, a valid conclusion as 
to their primitive state or origin, he drew 
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his inference before he had examined his 
data, and thus made his observations 
square to his theory, instead of drawing 
his theory from the observations, To 
lay a firm basis for mental science by 
such a method was and ever must be ab- 
solutely impossible; for when once we 
have an hypothesis ready formed we soon 
become too prejudiced in its favour to 
judge impartially of any facts which may 
seem to militate against it; and even, if 
all the facts we may happen to ohserve 
do agree with it, yet, until we have made 
a systematic induction of them all, and 
brought them one by one to the proper 
test, it is impossible to regard our posi- 
tion as proved beyond the danger of being 
overturned by some hitherto unheeded 
phenomenon. But it is not an uncertain 
position which will do for the corner-stone 
of a whole system of philosophy.” 


On this we first beg leave to re- 
mark, that it is taken from Victor 
Cousin,* and, secondly, that it is a 
blind and blundering confusion of 
what Locke professed to do with 
what the Eclectics think he ought to 
have done. Cousin and Mr. Morell 
think that Locke’s departure from 
his own principles was his seeking 
after the origin of our ideas. Let 
them open Locke. He tells us, as 
olainly as language can tell it, that 

is design was “To inquire into the 
original, certainty, and extent of hu- 
man knowledge.” “I shall inquire 
into the original of those ideas, no- 
tions, or whatever you please to call 
them, which a man observes and is 
conscious to himself he has in his 
mind, and the ways whereby the un- 
derstanding comes to be furnished by 
them.” Can any thing be more posi- 
tive? Now it certainly may be a 
question whether Locke gave the 
true explanation of this origin, but 
not as to whether he sought the ori- 
gin inaccordance with his own princi- 
ples. We may have ideas in our mind 
which came there in a very different 
way from that explained by him. 
This is now generally admitted to be 
the fact: Locke's psychology is in- 
deed incomplete. But to say that he 
departed from his own principles in 
the endeavour to ascertain that ori- 
gin—to say that he should have class- 
ified all ideas as he found them to 
exist in the mind, and from that class- 
ification have deduced their origin, 
is a double blunder ; first, a miscon- 


* Histoire de la Philos, vol, ii, p. 248, 
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ception of Locke's purpose, secondly, 
an tgnoratio elenchi. 

We will endeavour briefly to ex- 
onerate Locke from this charge of 
unscientific investigation, which is 
foolishly compared to Newton's in- 
vestigation. Newton had before him 
certain permanent and unvarying 
facts; from these he was to deduce 
the laws of their operation. But 
Locke had before him not simply a 
problem in mechanics, but a problem 
in physiology ; and a different inves- 
tigation was forced upon him. The 
mind, as he well knew, lives and 
grows. It is not inits maturity what 
it was in its infancy. The deve- 
lopement of its faculties changes it 
no less than the body is changed in 
the progress from the cradle to the 
grave. ‘The mind of the babe is no 
more to be compared with the mind 
of the man than its body is. Locke 
knew very well that if he would as- 
certain the “original certainty and 
extent of our knowledge” he must 
investigate the minds of infants and 
savages, as well as of civilised and 
matured men; just as if he had de- 
sired to know the real nature of the 
body he would have been led to ex- 
amine it at various stages of its 
growth and progress. He would find 
in the bones of a child more cartilage 
than in those of a man, whence he 
would conclude that men were not 
born with bones such as they pos- 
sessed at maturity. In like manner, 
he found that in children’s minds 
there was an absence of certain ab- 
stract ideas—that their ideas were 
mostly concrete; whence he concluded 
that men are not born with abstract 
ideas; and, pushing the inquiry far- 
ther, that men are not born with any 
innate ideas at all. ‘This conclusion 
seems perfectly absurd to M. Cousin 
and Mr. Morell ; and certainly, upon 
their psychological methods, it could 
never have been arrived at. For 
what do they but examine the bones 
of a grown man and declare that 
they find them free from cartilage ; 
ergo (the facts being duly collected 
to establish this), in human osteo- 
logy cartilage plays no part? And 
if you point out the cartilage in the 
infant they reply, “ Very true; but, 
you see, this becomes bone at last. 
The germ of bone is there, give it 
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but time to grow.” ‘Time to grow ? 
Yes, and dime to assimilate. But this 
is the very point asserted by your 
adversaries. What was _ really 
Locke’s purpose? To prove that 
we were not born with any innate 
ideas. To which the conceptualists 
reply. “Ah! but these ideas are 
necessarily evolved by experience ; 
but, not being given én experience, 
are antecedent and superior to it.” 
In other words, the question being, 
Are our bones such at our birth as 
they hereafter become? M. Cousin 
would reply, “ With proper food, én 
time, the infant bones necessarily be- 
come the same as those of a man; 
yet, inasmuch as lime itself is not 
bone, we must say that the bone ex- 
isted saneeaiuetie to it; ergo, we 
are born with bones similar to those 
of maturity!” Such is the difference 
between these antagonists. The mi- 
serable ignoratio clenchit which the 
comparison with Newton exhibits 
will now be apparent. Newton’s ob- 
ject was to discover Jaws, not an 
origin ; Locke's object was to discover 
an origin and not laws. With New- 
ton the data were precise and unya- 
rying ; with Locke they were to be 
sought, and due notice taken of their 
variations. Had Newton's object 
been to inquire into the constitution 
of the heavenly bodies instead of into 
the laws of their operation, he would 
have been forced to proceed upon 
Locke’s plan, and, like recent specu- 
lators, to have deduced from known 
facts the nebulous origin of the 
planets. 

This extraordinary blunder, this 
total misconception of the aims and 
means of scientific procedure, arises 
partly, no doubt, from ignorance of 
the scientific methods, but partly also 
from identifying the method of the 
Scotch psychologists with that far 
truer and more efficient method 
opened by Locke. Reid and Stewart 
accept the mental phenomena as 
they present themselves, and, classi- 
fying them (in no very scientific 
manner), proceed to furnish an in- 
ventory of the mind. What results 
they attained thereby let their own 
disciples proclaim. Enough for our 
present purpose that their method 
was not that of Locke, as their object 
was not his object. 

After reading Mr. Morell’s eulogy 
irsrninantemensichie siti 
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of Newton's method, which he op- 
poses in such triumph to that of 
Locke, after hearing him lay such 
stress upon the plain observation of 
facts and deduction from them of 
general rules, conceive our surprise 
at finding him dismiss Ferguson in 
this summary manner :— 


“Ferguson at once cuts off the ap. 
proach to a higher metaphysical science 
by laying down as the very principle of 
all science, that human knowledge is con- 
fined entirely to the observation of facts, 
and to the deduction from them of gene- 
ral rules. In doing so, he overlooks al- 
together the great truth, that there are 
conceptions by which alone the facts are 
intelligible, and axioms upon which the 
very process of induction rests ; while in 
holding up experience as marking the 
limits of our philosophical knowledge, he 
forgets that there are laws of thought 
which are assuredly prior to all expe- 
rience.” 


We had thought of exposing the 
blunders Mr. Morell commits re- 
specting Bacon and Descartes; but 
as they are all derived from Victor 
Cousin, who certainly never under- 
stood, if indeed he ever read Bacon, 
we may let them pass, for our readers 
must be getting weary of this subject. 

To sum up our verdict on this his- 
tory we may say that a weaker book 
has seldom come before us; but yet, in 
spite of its wholesale “ appropria- 
tions,” numerous errors, and general 
fecbleness, it may not be without its 
use to such as are entirely ignorant 
on the subject, and cannot read 
French and German. Of Mr. Morell 
himself we would fain speak kindly. 
He seems a very amiable, gentle- 
spirited person, fond of wandering in 
the groves of Academe, a mild anta- 
gonist and a willing admirer. There 
is, indeed, such a soft, quict tone 
spread over the whole work, that one 
wonders how so moral a gentleman 
could be so deficient in literary con- 
science. As this is a coup-d’essat, we 
trust no subsequent work will betray 
the same laxity. “ Cheap fame” may 
be had, indeed, by any one who cares 
to purchase it; but it runs terrible 
risk of being found out and becom- 
ing dear infamy. “Nam gloriam, 
honorem bonus et ignarus «que sibi 
exoptant: sed ille vera via nititur; 
huic quia bonz artes desunt, dolis 
atque fallaciis contendit.” * 


* Sallust. 
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A BOAR-HUNT IN BRITTANY. 


BY A RESIDENT. 


Cuapter I. 


A sustaingp frost for any number of 
days does not occur in Basse Bre- 
tagne once in six years on an average, 
—“a chance not to be neglected by 
the sportsman,” we said, as we turned 
over the contents of our pocket- 
book, which consisted of pen-and-ink 
maps of choice points of the country, 
our port d’armes, a few salmon-fiies, 
and such permissions to chasser over 
different signories and manors as we 
had been fortunate enough to collect. 
Amongst others was a letter of in- 
troduction, with which we had been 
favoured from the deputy, to one 
Monsieur Pierre Perron, an advocate 
in high repute at Paris, but what 
was infinitely more satisfactory to us, 
in far higher repute as a chasseur in 
Brittany, and possessed of vast estates 
in the wildest parts of the Coté du 
Nord. I had forwarded my letter of 
introduction to him some time pre- 
vious, but had not been favoured 
with a reply ; however, having heard 
so much of the sport to be had on his 
property, I determined to take ad- 
vantage of the weather, and to make 
a day or two in that direction to 
reconnoitre. The nearest route lay 
across the country, and as there was 
no means of travelling in a char-a- 
banc through narrow lanes and over 
goat-paths, [ determined to put my 
stout pony, which was characterised 
by the name of “ Hercule,” into re- 
quisition. I had long found the 
necessity of some arrangement to 
carry my dogs, the best shooting 
ground usually lying at so great a 
distance that they were knocked up 
on reaching it, to say nothing of 
returning; I therefore hit upon the 
following expedient. I had two nar- 
row and moderately deep panniers 
made of wicker-work, and lined with 
sheepskins, wadded with flock, and 
covered with a net; in each of 
these I put one of my setters, and 
slung them tight across the pony at 
the crupper of the saddle, sittin 

myself as forward as ible, an 

riding Arab fashion. The only diffi- 
culty I had now was to get my pony 
to accommodate himself to a swinging 
trot; this accomplished, the arrange- 


ment answered completely, rendering 
me independent of the most difficult 
country ; and thus packed, we made 
twenty miles over-night, and slept at 
a Bourg hostelry. On the following 
morning we were all three on our 
legs at the streak of day, fresh as 
larks, and bent on a regular day’s 
cock-shooting. I say we. ‘This 
classification of the human and canine 
may seem derogatory to the dignity 
of the rational species to any but a 
roving hill sportsman, who is his 
own keeper, knows what it is to share 
his wallet with his dogs, the partners 
of his toils and pleasures, and has 
felt the genial warmth of their bodies 
as they lay across his feet, while the 
stars shone clear above his head 
through the roofless ruins of some 
ancient chateau,—a circumstance that 
has happened to us more than once. 
The sun was tawny and dim as it 
struggled through the early mist, 
which was swept away by the keen 
east wind, and left the air as clear as 
a bell and the heavens as blue. it 
had taken us three hours to reach 
our ground; it now lay before us, 
and was a long, continuous valley of 
several miles in extent, through the 
sinuosities of which ran a clear stream, 
the sides garnished with tufts of 
gigantic rushes, and interspersed with 
clumps of alders. Here the ground 
was protected, and the water flowed 
fresh and pearly, while the swampy, 
open parts afforded sound footing 
after a three days’ smart frost. We 
calculated that the birds, driven from 
the woods, would be found landed on 
the warm springs (in which case they 
remain upon their feeding ground 
till the weather breaks), and we were 
not disappointed. Spaniels would 
have spoilt the sport, as they would 
have overrun the ground and driven 
every thing a whereas the set- 
ters, cast on either side the stream, 
beat the ground steadily and clean, 
being trained to flush the cocks, 
after a short pause. Few rose out of 
shot, and when they did, as they had 
only the open country to take to, 
they dropped ahead and were re- 
covered, As the sun began to pale, 
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and gave us warning to return, we 
had bagged nineteen cocks, and yet 
our shooting was far from first-rate, 
for the sun, till it reached the me- 
ridian, shone directly in our face. 
It must be confessed this was maiden 
ground, and a gun had rarely, ifever, 
been fired in this solitary valley be- 
fore. We made the best of our way 
to gain the highroad, as we had 
seven good miles before us, and had 
hardly diminished our distance a 
mile, when we were met by a travel- 
ling-carriage, of a somewhat cum- 
brous description, drawn by two 
powerful Norman greys, with plaited 
harness, and sheepskins dyed blue, 
stretched over their loins, while from 
the apex of the collar jingled a clump 
of large hawks’ bells. The velvet 
cap and silver band and tassel, as 
well as the profusion of silver braid 
with which the postilion was deco- 
rated, shewed the inmates to be per- 
sons of some pretension. On the 
panel was painted, somewhat ela- 
borately, the coat-of-arms, being two 
naked arms placed crosswise, the 
hand attached to the one, open, as if 
frankly offered, and the other doubled 
up in a threatening attitude, with the 
laconic motto, “Choose!” or, as it 
ran in Breton, “ Komoret an hani 
a-blyo ganoch;” emblems which 
will ultimately be found to accord 
accurately with the character of the 
owner. But my attention was cap- 
tivated by what followed. On a 
stout roadster was mounted a stal- 
wart fellow, with black moustache, 
and a shaggy beard reaching to his 
chest. In his hand he carried a 
heavy hunting-whip, and on one side 
of his demipique saddle hung a bunch 
of hounds’ bells, balanced on the 
other by a knot of couples. He wore 
a casquet de chasse, and his long, 
green velvet frock was secured by a 
broad leathern belt, in which was a 
couteau de chasse, in a silver-mounted 
scabbard, and fastened by a buckle 
embossed with a shield of a large 
silver boar’s head. A French horn 
hung over his left shoulder and 
passed under the opposite arm, crossed 
by a leather thong, bearing a short, 
stout javelin, or spear, which was 
slung across his buck-leather pan- 
taloons, fitting tight to his athletic 
person, and Hessian boots of the same 
untanned material formed the cos- 
tume of a mounted garde de chasse. 
Behind this formidable personage 
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trooped some thirty couple of hounds, 
wayworn and weary, as was betrayed 
by their lolling tongues; and behind 
them followed a wild, half-naked, 
satyr-looking fellow, with bare arms, 
head, and feet. He kept up with 
the dogs at a measured trot, his hair 
streaming in the wind, features black 
with the sun, and teeth gleaming 
like ivory. The few habiliments he 
was decked in consisted of short, loose 
trousers, and a blue chemise, secured 
by a belt displaying the same grinning 
head in brass which the garde had in 
silver. In his hand he carried a long 
whip, his implement of office,—his 
duty being to keep the hounds from 
straying or dropping in the rear. 
* Come,” said we, “* this smells strong 
of wild boars!” and I doubt not | 
cast a scrutinising glance at the equi- 
page as I drew up on one side to let 
it pass, with my gun on my shoulder, 
and the birds slung to my belt for 
the greater convenience of walking. 
Suddenly the carriage stopped, and a 
man’s head of enormous dimensions, 
with features of exceeding ugliness, 
was thrust from the widow. 

“ English ?” cried the owner, 
abruptly. 

I moved my hat in assent. 

“* A sportsman, too ?” he added, as 
he descended from the carriage and 
approached me. 

I soon discovered that my inter- 
locutor was as eccentric in character 
as appearance. ‘Though expensively 
dressed, no costume could hide the 
ugliness of his figure, which was 
nearly as broad as it was long. 

“Trash! Do you call this a 
chasse ?” said he, in English, with a 
slight French accent, at the same 
time running his hands through the 
birds at my belt. I had flattered 
myself I had made a satisfactory day 
of it, and replied,— 

“ Pray, sir, what may you call a 
good chasse ?” 

“ To hit a stag between the antlers 
at speed, or bring down a boar at a 
hundred paces in the alley of the 
forest! That is what I call a chasse !” 
and his cold, grey eye seemed upon 
such terms with his nerves as would 
enable him to make good his boast. 

He took a long and scrutinising 
look at me, and seemed satisfied with 
his survey, for he said, abruptly,— 

“ At a word, will you go with me, 
and see how we Bretons manage 
these things?” 
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To the full as prompt as he, I 
answered by moving forward to the 
carriage, for it is a rule with me 
never to cross an eccentric person, 
and also never to refuse an adven- 
ture; ,the first repays in the keen 
edge of the character, the second 
chequers the monotony of life. I 
drove my dogs back, but he cried 
out, with some contempt,— 

“ Put your cats in the rumble, 
and give your gun to the guard ; we 
will find you a rifle.” 

On entering the carriage, he in- 
troduced me to a lady whom he 
designated as the Countess of Croan, 
his wife. The lady was a perfect 
contrast to her husband. She might 
have reached her thirty-fifth year, 
but was still eminently handsome, 
and contrary to the custom of her 
countrywomen, who meet age half- 
way with ugliness, the freshness of 
youth still hung about her, though 
its season had departed. In person 
she was extremely graceful, and bore 
the stamp de la haute société,—that 
charm at once of simplicity and re- 
finement, which never fails to create 
while it limits the boundary of sym- 
pathy. Her mind had been formed 
in Parisian circles, to shine in which 
requires great knowledge and supe- 
rior intellect, a belle being there ex- 
pected to be mistress of the arts and 
sciences, and of literature ; a casuist, 
a logician, and a politician; and pre- 
pared to support her opinions with 
judgment and vivacity. 

I am particular in describing this 
lady and her husband, because it 
will render subsequent characteristics 
more intelligible. Monsieur son 
mari answered exactly to the idea of 
a “pocket Hercules ;” in his form 
was packed as much strength as could 
possibly be compressed without abso- 
lute deformity. He was turned forty 
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years of age; his forehead was lofty 
and compact, the only redeeming 
feature; nevertheless, a strong ex- 
pression of energy and sense pierced 
through his broad and heavy linea- 
ments, which, when blended with a 
keen and intelligent eye, and aided 
by a mellow and eloquent voice, 
svon eclipsed his personal appearance ; 
while his superior intellect and pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy, rendered every sub- 
ject that he touched interesting. In 
the domestic intercourse of this sin- 
gular couple one thing was perfectly 
unintelligible, and in complete con- 
trast with the custom and etiquette 
of France matrimonial, and that was, 
the tone of tenderness and watchful 
affection (which belongs alone to souls 
who love) bestowed by the countess 
onher husband. The fable of “ Vul- 
can and Venus,” with the tender sen- 
timent of Endymion combined, was 
here realised. I felt the strongest 
curiosity to know the history of my 
compagnons de voyage ; this was sub- 
sequently gratified, and by an ex- 
—— surpassing in interest my 
ighest anticipations. 

I was soon surprised to find my 
name known to my singular com- 
ae and no less to discover in 
1im the M. Perron whose acquaint- 
ance I had so eagerly desired. My 
friend the deputy, it appeared, had 
given such a description of me as 
served for instant identification, and 
M. Perron gave me the reception of 
an expected visitor, it having been 
his intention to forward me an invite 
to join a sporting party that he ex- 
pected at his chateau ; of course, our 
accidental rencontre superseded this. 
During our ride, M. Perron freely 
communicated to me the following 
remarkable particulars of his early 
career. 


Cuarter II. 


The parents of Monsieur Perron 
were small farmers, which means in 
Brittany that they lived in a rude 
stone hut, thatched with rushes, con- 
taining only one room, the extreme 
end of which is occupied by the cattle 
parted off from the habitable portion 
by wooden railings. In such a place 
was Monsieur Perron born, and his 
early occupation was to watch and 
feed the miserable stock, consist- 
ing of a cow, a few pigs, and a couple 
of goats. Ilis summers were passed 





in the sun, his only luxury ; and his 
winters in wooden sabots, nakedness, 
and want. The seed, however, is 
not always apportioned to the soil ; 
beneath his rags he possessed a mind 
which was one day to work out his 
earthly redemption. Lis only na- 
tural accomplishment was a fine 
voice, which he was proud of exer- 
cising in the responses of the chapel 
of St. Philibert; this brought him 
into frequent contact with the priest, 
a mild and amiable man, who lent 
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him a Breton and French grammar, 
with which and infinite labour he 
taught himself the rudiments of these 
languages. The priest was struck 
with his perseverance, became at- 
tached to him, and gave him lessons, 
by which he profited so rapidly that, 
in his acelin he sent him toa 
minor college. Thence he worked 
his way to the college at Rennes, 
where he tried for the highest ho- 
nours and obtained them. Finally, 
quitting the university with the de- 
gree of doctor, Monsieur Perron 
chose the profession of the law, in 
which he rose to rapid and eminent 
employment, and was at this day in 
possession of an ample fortune and an 
annual practice of great profit. How- 
ever eminent he might be for ability, 
he was more esteemed for the sterling 
worth of his character and his in- 
corruptible honesty. I was not long 
without a trait of this, for he sud- 
denly broke off his discourse by de- 
siring the carriage to be stopped, and 
leaping out, ran towards a man who 
stood in the road, and who, with his 
hat in his hand, was muttering a 
*“ Pater,” as he extended it towards 
the carriage, soliciting charity. Mon- 
sieur Perron seized him in his arms, 
and, after embracing him, brought 
him into the carriage, overwhelming 
him with questions and gratulations. 
In spite of the sound sense mani- 
fested by Monsieur Perron, I began 
to fear that his eccentricities were in 
the habit of being too strong for his 
reason, nor was this opinion weak- 
ened by the circumstance that a 
young man presented himself at the 
window, requesting to be taken in, as 
his groom had not arrived with his 
horses; when Monsieur Perron re- 
plied, “ We are full; nothing for 
it, mon cher baron, but the rumble!” 
It was something quite new to see a 
baron postponed for a beggar, and it 
remained for Monsieur Perron to ex- 
plain, which he did in the following 
manner :— 

“This poor fellow,” said he, “ was 
my neighbour and play-fellow when 
I was a miserable, half-starved ur- 
chin, and we ate the bread of po- 
verty and bitterness together. I 
have lost sight of him for many 
years, and find him as you see. The 
baron is a man of ancient lineage, 
and pertains to my golden days. 
Heaven forbid that I should displace 
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this tattered unfortunate at the mo- 
ment I have found him, and shame 
my sentiments! Do you understand 
me? With the permission of Pro- 
vidence, I will settle on him 500 
francs a-year before I sleep, that the 
partner of my low may partake of 
my high fortune. You see the arms 
I bear on the panel of the carriage— 
an open hand, from which should 
flow benefits to others! Wealth 
should be employed to this end, thus 
we taste its full essence in double en- 
joyment, and are not ungrateful to 
fortune. But we must part here, for 
the night at least. I must attend 
madame to a friend’s chateau, where 
she will remain during the week 
that I expect my friends to join me 
at the chasse au sanglier, at my own 
chateau, ‘ Eunn tout énn Douar’—the 
Hole in the Ground ; our friend here 
will conduct you. You will pass the 
night there, and I will join you in 
the morning.” 

I forthwith shouldered my gun, 
took my leave, and, preceded by the 
mendicant, struck across a woody 
country. Two or three miles at a 
smart pace brought us to a Breton 
farm, where my guide halted. These 
establishments being as like as peas 
throughout the country, in de- 
scribing this I shall describe all. The 
approach to a Breton farm, or mé- 
tairie, is execrable; a hundred or two 
yards either way the lane is worn 
with deep ruts and holes, into which 
is cast the refuse of the yard, where 
it is left to rot and be poached by the 
cattle, and eventually collected for 
manure. While the process is in 
progress you are one moment on a 
dry ridge or elevated stone, and an- 
other sunk up to the hips in mire, 
and if you are fortunate enough to 
secure a firm footing it is probable 
that you are surrounded for a couple 
of yards witha complete bog. Usually 
close to the hedge, which grows upon 
a bank six or eight feet high to pre- 
vent the possibility of escape that 
way, large stones are placed at 
unequal distances, not inaptly called 
trottvirs de chévre, for nothing less 
nimble than a goat could secure a 
footing upon them. When the pea- 
sant returns home blind with eau de 
vie, which he makes it a point of 
honour to do every market-day, it is 
rare fun to see his balancings and con- 
trivances, in wooden shoes, to reach 
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his own door, and he generally 
finishes his day a quatre pattes. This 
is a sad drawback on the rural charms 
of Brittany, by comparison with the 
shady lane, the neat yard, and com- 
pact arrangements of an English 
farm! The frosty weather, however, 
on this occasion helped us, and we 
gained the interior dry shod. There 
we found an old withered couple 
smoking themselves over a handful 
of fire, which was burning upon a 
raised stone; while, on either side, 
were two stone benches over which 
yawned a chimney, extending the 
whole breadth; a long oaken table, 
which was a fixture, and a bench 
running the whole length ; while the 
opposite side was divided into three 
wooden partitions at equal distances, 
raised three feet from the ground, in 
which were cots attached to the bare 
walls, containing beds, and enclosed 
in front by sliding panels, so that 
the tenant is shut up as in a box, 
except that the panels have open 
bars at the top for air. A hole in 
the wall serves to admit light, a 
glazed sash being unknown in such 
buildings. A few sacks of blé noir 
and potatoes formed the stock in 
trade; these, with a few bowls and 
wooden spoons, a rude crucifix, and 
a statue of the Virgin, formed the 
whole contents of the apartments, 
which, as usual, were shared with 
swine and cattle, it being requisite to 
house them nightly as a protection 
from the wolves, which are sufficiently 
numerous in woody districts, and 
make a farmer suffer for his neg- 
ligence. 

The light began to thicken, and I 
turned to the guide, impatient to be 
on the move, to reach the chateau 
before dark. 

“ Here is the chateau,” he replied, 
dryly. 

“ What!” replied I, with amaze- 
ment, bordering on despair, “ are we 
to sup and sleep here ?” 

“ Why,” said my guide, “as to 
supper, the less we anticipate the 
better; but this is the chateau. 
*‘Eunn tout énn Douar,’ or ‘ The 
Hole in the Ground, as the farm is 
called; and here we must assuredly 
sleep, or fare worse.” 

I must confess my chagrin was 
poignant; as one who has drawn a 
blank, my spirits sunk. I had a 
raging appetite, not having broken 
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my fast for twelve hours; for it is 
my practice while sporting, be the 
day long or short, never to indulge 
in refreshment. This is the true 
way to bear fatigue, and carry home 
a sound appetite and a keen relish. 
I must say I had for some time in- 
dulged in floating dreams of a good 
fire, an hospitable hall, and a table 
smoking with roast and boiled, and 
sundry black bottles. I knew what 
these miserable holes afforded, and 
Felt my fate. Nevertheless, my spirits 
are naturally elastic; I had been 
worse off, and set about making the 
best of it. The utmost I could ran- 
sack was some black bread, a bowl 
of skim milk, a little lard or hog’s 
fat (tolerably rancid, and which the 
natives use instead of butter), and a 
composition for the cholera, in Scot- 
land called “sewins;” in Wales, 
“ eusigython ;” in Brittany, “ pat ;” 
and in England, “ oatmeal porridge.” 
M. Perron and his chateau had 
served me a shrewd turn; this was 
a bitter test, but still I liked him. 
[ found the old woman was busy 
putting clean linen into a rabbit- 
hutch, which I hence concluded was 
designed for my dormitory. This 
was one approach towards comfort, 
and my guide was busy in making 
up a blazing fire; this was another 
pacification; so, after a grimace or 
two, and cursing my folly that I had 
not brought with me some of the 
produce of my day’s sport, I prepared 
to begin my humble meal, but was 
stopped by my guide, who by this 
time had accomplished a genial blaze, 
and he, with an arch look, produced 
from one pocket half-a-dozen wood- 
cocks, while he drew from the other a 
dish carefully enveloped in a damask 
napkin, which contained a pasty; and 
his wallet disgorged three bottles, two 
of wine and one of brandy, with 
a paper containing limes, bitters, and 
various et ceteras, the sight of which 
made the heart leap and the mouth 
water. I had forgiven Monsieur 
Perron in the fearful moment of dis- 
appointment, now I cried, “ Oh, how 
I love the man!” The birds were 
stripped naked in a twinkling, and 
my guide, now advanced to the dig- 
nity of butler, gaye me instant proof 
of his proficiency in hedge practice 
by the neatness with which he 
shewed them the fire. A huge slice 
of toast covered the bottom of the 
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dish, to look out for the trail, and 
the birds being rubbed with a bit of 
fresh butter, nothing less delicate 
being allowed to interfere with their 
natural flavour, gave forth an odour 
which none but a famished sports- 
man, since the days of Sancho’s sup- 
per, could appreciate. The pasty 
proved to be a Périgord pie, and 
suffered the consequences of delay as 
a first course. By the time I had 
satisfied myself of its excellence the 
birds were done, roasted, selon la 
régle, at a smart fire, and afar off. 
My skilful attendant placed them on 
the smoking board, and removed to 
a respectful distance ; but Monsieur 
Perron had taught me a lesson, and 
I made him take his place opposite 
to me, and dip with me in the dish, 
which was presently as clean as my 
hand, for the débris were hardly 
worth throwing to the dogs. ‘The 
first bottle proved to be “St. Eme- 
lion,” and the second “ St. Georges,” 
two saints after my own heart. ‘The 
limes, sugar, and especial eau de vie, 
made a reeking bowl of punch, a 
nectar fit for Orion, the mighty 
hunter. According to national cus- 
tom, all partics withdrew from the 
chamber into the open air while the 
stranger undressed and retired to 
rest. I climbed to my roost and 
tumbled in; a mud floor beneath, 
smoky rafters above my couch, a 
stone wall to my right, and a wooden 
one to my left, in all the harmony 
of gastronomic complacency and 
sound fatigue,—‘** the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot.” The 
grunting of my neighbours, the pigs, 
was music to my dreams, and the 
snorting of my neighbours, the Bre~- 
tons, not worth the listening to. 

I was stirring by times, and, after 
a crust of bread and draught of 
milk, sallied out with my dogs and 
gun to take a survey of the locality. 
I found that the farm, being literally 
buried in the hill-side, justified its 
title; but it did not stand alone, for 
there was a long cruciform building 
adjoining it, with a slated roof, the 
doors of which, however, were care- 
fully secured. 

Returning to the farm, I found 
the scene I had left changed indeed. 
Upwards of seventy hounds were 
straying about in couples; four or 
five carts or tumbrils, such as are 
used in the country, were disgorging 
their contents in the shape of ham- 
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pers and boxes. My friend with the 
beard was loaded with rifles, a dozen 
valets and picqueurs de chasse were 
running in different directions, and 
the mendicant, awkward at find- 
ing himself in new clothes, waited 
upon a sturdy individual in Breton 
costume, who directed the whole, 
and what was my astonishment to 
find this no less a person than Mon- 
sieur Perron. He had adopted a 
large-brimmed hat, sky-blue jacket, 
and yest braided with scarlet, sail- 
cloth inexpressibles, gathered into a 
hundred folds, leather leggins, and 
wooden shoes. If he was as broad 
as he was long before, he was now 
broader. Ile perceived my surprise, 
and an ill-suppressed smile at an 
eccentricity which appeared to par- 
take more of the ridiculous than the 
sublime, and observed, “All old 
habits return upon us; exiles yearn 
to die and be laid in the country 
where they were born. In these 
clothes I toiled from sloth and ig- 
norance as dark as midnight, and in 
this costume I fed my spirit with 
hopes, with perseverance, and with 
ambition. Thus clad, and in this 
spot, I hungered and thirsted, and 
wore out the tedious night in thought ; 
and now with more pride and plea- 
sure do I resume it and tread this 
ground than when clothed in satin 
and seated at the noblest and wealthi- 
est boards in Paris; and rather would 
I lay my bones in the naked earth 
of the burial-ground of the little 
chapel of St. Philibert than be en- 
tombed in the stately fabric of St. 
Denis with the crowned kings! So 
weak or strong is human nature! 
But come, you have not seen the real 
chateau,” added he, laughing at the 
ruse of the preceding night, and lead- 
ing the way into the building I had 
noticed in the morning. We en- 
tered an apartment of noble di- 
mensions, fifty feet in length, by 
thirty in breadth, with two wings at 
the extremity, one of which was a 
kitchen, and beneath it a capacious 
cellar, choicely stocked with wine ; 
the other was fitted up as a boudoir, 
appropriated to the use of Madame 
Perron when she accompanied her 
husband on his excursions. The 
salon was wainscoted with walnut- 
tree wood, highly polished, the grain 
extremely handsome; and within 
the mouldings of the panels were 
squares of tapestry, representing 
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hunting scenes. The black oak 
floor mirrored the branching antlers 
of noble deer and tusks of mighty 
boars, which garnished the lower 
cornice, and gave rich promise to the 
sportsman of the savage breed which 
inhabited the adjacent forests. On 
either side the room ran what ap- 
peared to be six small tents, but 
which were recesses containing beds 
and other furniture for dormitories ; 
so that when the crimson damask 
curtains were drawn, the inmate was 
secluded in a chamber, small, but 
furnished with every convenience. 
‘Two large fire-places occupied nearly 
centrical positions opposite to each 
other, and log-fires were blazing in 
them. Before each stood tables of a 
horse-shoe shape, capable of accom- 
modating twenty persons. On one 
of these was arranged a breakfast, 
and my host and myself did ample 
justice to it. I could not help ob- 
serving that M. Perron confined him- 
self to the woodcocks, which he dis- 
cussed with great gusto. 

“Tam happy,” said I, “that your 
indifference does not extend to the 
eating as well as to the bringing 
down these birds.” 

But he was incorrigible, and re- 
plied dryly,— 

“They would cat quite as well 
taken in horse-hair springes.” 

It was clear he was a disciple of 
Nimrod rather than of Ramrod, and 
held the fowling-piece in disdain ; 
nor was I sorry to find it so, as it 
gave promise of nervous sport of a 
more stirring character, in which I 
was not doomed to be disappointed. 
Monsieur Perron’s father, one of my 
ancient companions of the previous 
night, stood by the fire, in all the 
dirt and ugliness for which Breton 
peasants, when old, are national can- 
didates. Ile was eating his usual 
mess of bouilli with a wooden spoon, 
and staring at what passed with the 
half-consciousness of a permitted do- 
mestic animal. 

“T observed your thoughts,” said 
my host; “they are natural enough. 
You wonder why I— wealthy, with 
enough to spare—should leave my 
parents in comparative want and a 
primitive state of barbarism. Never 
disturb old habits; it is to kill with 
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kindness, to make miserable where 
you would make happy. You your- 
selves have an example of this. I 
remember to have read of an Eng- 
lishman named Parr—Old Parr; 
he lived to the great age, I think, of 
a hundred and twenty years, after 
the manner of his own habits, and in 
obscurity. His vast age being known, 
he attracted attention, and became a 
fashion; for to be xotorious, from 
dancing on a rope down to, or up to 
a murder, is to become popular ; and 
the world gapes for a wonder as a 
parrot for an almond—they must be 
identified. Well! the hale and ve- 
nerable man was had up to your 
capital, and feasted, and toasted, and 
prescribed high living, to give him 
strength and prolong his life, as if his 
having lived so long was not proof 
sufficient that he was in theright road : 
in a few months, of course, he died. 
I might as well bury my parents as 
take them out of their habits and 
their sphere. You see how he re- 
lishes that black bread and sour oat- 
meal mess. He throve upon it for 
thirty years before I was born; 
Nature has vegetated upon it for 
fourscore years. ‘These dishes would 
poison him, cleanliness would but 
produce a raw and uneasy sensation ; 
and if I gave him money he would 
kill himself with brandy. I have 
studied hard to make them par- 
takers of my fortune, but there is no 
way for it but to leave Nature alone, 
and let them live it out.” 

The rest of the day was spent in 
organising the camp. The more I 
saw of my host the more I liked and 
respected him. Sympathy naturally 
begets sympathy, and we were at 
once imperceptibly established on 
terms of friendly familiarity. But I 
cannot -_ that I slept more happily 
in my silken pavilion (except that 
the antlers and huge tusks which 
were above my head blended with 
my dreams of slaughtered boars and 
stricken deer), than I had done the 
night before, amidst the odour ofa 
stable and shielded by bare walls; 
and I suspect Shakspeare knew the 
reason when he described “ the tired 
ship-boy on the mast finding his 
thrice-driven bed of down.” 


Cuaprter III. 


On the following day our host 
proposed that we should take our 


rifles and try to mark down a stag. 
Nothing loth, I was soon in trim. 
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They gave me the choice of a rifle 
by Charles Moore or one by Beal le 
Page, the most celebrated fabricateur 
in Paris; 1 chose the former, of 
course. 

“A few years ago,” observed M. 
Perron, “the prejudice in favour of 
the arms of your country would have 
been justified, but now we can rival 
you in quality, and at less than half 
the cost, which is a desideratum.” 

We were not long in gaining the 
forest. 

“ The scent is stone cold,” observed 
M. Perron. “ So much the better; we 
shall move without driving it into 
the - country. Under the trees 
it will lie a trifle, and as this alley 
leads to the upper wood, you will be 
sure to get a shot or two. But you 
must tree to be above the wind, which 
is strong, and dead towards the beat 
for game; and if it be a stag it will 
wheel round upon the hounds rather 
than approach you.” 

This was an experiment altogether 
new to me; but I was for mounting 
incontinently. 

“That will hardly be fair,” said he, 
catching me by the belt ; “ we must 
seek an opening some thirty paces 
from the alley, and which looks clear 
upon it. Give the beast a chance ; 
here he would be under your muzzle! 
A clear case of ‘ Stand and deliver!’ 
Besides, boars don't climb trees !” 

Having found a fit spot, M. Perron 
drew an axe, which he carried in 
his belt, and so trimmed the branches 
of a tree that I could stand or sit 
with great convenience, and was firm 
on my feet to take aim. I at length 
took my station according to the 
mysteries of woodcraft, while he pro- 
ceeded with picqueurs and hounds to 
start the game. For more than an 
hour was I on this inglorious and 
monotonous watch, the keen east 
wind drove through me like a scare- 
crow, and my zeal began to freeze, 
for I was equipped for active exer- 
cise—for walking, not sitting in the 
air—and the chairman to the Society 
for the Suppression of Cruelty to 
Animals could not have wished me a 
more uncomfortable berth. I sighed 
for the use of my legs, the springing 
game, and my despised Purdey. At 
last the horn gave notice that the 
game was afoot. The sharp cock of 
my rifle sounded like music in my 
ears and refreshed my spirits. There 
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was a dead and anxious silence; I 
commanded an opening on to the 
alley of ten good yards, and thought 
it enough in all conscience ; but, un- 
acquainted with rifle practice, I found 
it none too much. Presently I heard 
the game approach; it came thun- 
dering along, shaking the hollow and 
turfy ground more like a bull than 
a deer, which I expected. It proved 
instead to be a boar of enormous 
size, with an eye of fire churning at 
the tusks, with main erect, and rapid 
but unwieldly gait. He dashed snort- 
ing by, and such was my surprise at 
this first introduction to the grisly 
beast that I did not fire, and he 
escaped scot-free. I now knew what 
my host meant by saying, “ Boars 
don’t climb trees.” I confess with 
shame that I had no desire to dispute 
the pas with this irritated monster. 
Great was my mortification at the 
chance I had lost, and in my self- 
abasement the word “Cockney” 
escaped me; when I was somewhat 
restored by hearing him, headed by 
the hounds, turn on his path. Bent 
on retrieving myself, I took delibe- 
rate aim bebin the shoulder, and 
fired both barrels simultaneously. 
IIe dropped slightly from the effects, 
but whether frum surprise or being 
struck I could not tell, for he kept 
on and I saw no more of him (I 
little thought how near this same 
beast would be to taking a fatal re- 
venge on a future day). I had 
scarcely time to load one of my two 
barrels before a hart came bounding 
by. I fired, and made miss the se- 
cond! At the same moment I heard 
the report of M. Perron’s rifle, and 
the horn sounded the mort. 
“ Come,” said I, “ his boast was not a 
vain one.” I no longer felt the cold 
and the wind, but was flushed with 
excitement, and the above-named 
chairman would, had I been at his 
mercy, have put a heavy fine upon 
me. Again the crushing of the 
leaves gave notice, and a noble stag 
dashed past at the utmost speed. IL 
had the satisfaction of taking a chip 
off his antler and hearing him con- 
tinue on like the wind—or fear em- 
bodied! Again the mort was 
sounded to my friend’s rifle. I had 
had the advantage of him by one 
shot and nothing to shew for it, and 
I was bound to confess that a habit 
of shooting at feather and fur was 
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altogether different. Discontented 
with myself, I descended from the 
tree to see if the boar had been 
wounded and had left any trail from 
its effects. I found slight traces of 
blood in the alley, and at the same 
time heard the approach of game. 
But my friend’s sagacity had not 
misled him, for no sooner had a stag 
approached within a hundred yards 
of me than he stopped, threw up his 
head, and sniffed the air, and, turning 
short round, dashed into the forest. 
I therefore retraced my steps, and 
took my former position, determined 
to do something to put me on better 
terms with myself. A weary hour, 
however, elapsed before a stag ap- 
peared. ‘The instant he was visible 
I fired at his heart ; he made a bound 
into the air, which carried him past 
the opening, but I heard him fall 
heavily on his side. I was soon with 
him. He had fallen dead, struck 
through the heart! At the same 
moment my host and the guard came 
up, and I saved my credit by a hair's 
breadth. I saw the sanguinary rites 
performed in the most approved style 
on the jirst stag that had fallen by 
my hand, and a noble beast he was. 

On our return to the chateau, a 
recherché dinner followed, for M. 
Perron, though he lived simply him- 
self, treated his guests en prince, and 
had brought with him his Parisian 
cook, a cordon bleu. After a game 
at billiards, the night was closed by 
our host’s relating some of the 
dramatic adventures which he had 
met with in Paris, after his own 
“racy style.” 

During the following day the 
guests dropped in to the number of 
ten, They were chiefly Breton no- 
bles, the wreck of whose fortunes had 
survived the Revolution. The ut- 
most hilarity soon prevailed, which 
received no diminution from a suffi- 
cient enjoyment of the choice wines 
that loaded the dinner-table. Bil- 
liards, chess, écarté (where a few 
thousand francs changed hands), 
passed this, as it did the succeeding 
evenings in gaiety and spirit; but 
the most stirring topic of the night 
by far was the probable chances of 
the hunt for the following days. At 
length the damask tents were occu- 
pied, and all was silence and repose, 
——a repose which was broken by the 
huntsman’s loud reveillé at the dawn 
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of day, to which the hounds, whose 
particular music it was, answered by 
baying loud and deep. All were 
speedily on the alert and in impa- 
tient motion, and a breakfast beneath 
the lamp, albeit it partook of the 
solids, was soon despatched as a ne- 
cessary but inconvenient thing, and 
when all turned out into the open 
space forming the gorge of the valicy, 
to the amount of fifty persons, the 
chasseurs, in their somewhat fantastic 
costume, their long velvet coats of 
green or blue, with silver braid, their 
antique powder-horns slung by a 
silver cord and richly chased, with 
the stocks of their rifles, according to 
ancient practice, elaborately carved in 
the shape of a boar’s head; the re- 
tainers in their picturesque attire ; 
the guards and picqueurs armed with 
short staves tipped with javelin- 
heads ; together with the formidable 
pack of thirty couple of hounds, the 
scene was animating and full of pro- 
mise! Before us lay the lake re- 


flecting the rising sun, fringed with 
the forest hedge, which stretched up 
and away, mount above mount, in 
black and heavy masses till it min- 
gled with the cold grey clouds. The 


hounds were of a peculiar breed, 
much larger than our fox-hounds, 
and altogether unlike them ; power- 
ful in bone, and for the most part of 
a brindle colour, shaggy in coat, with 
long and sweeping ears. If they 
have a fault, it is that they are ra- 
ther too long upon their legs for the 
bulk, but with a sagacious head and 
strong instinct, and courage shewn in 
the expression of the eye ; generous 
beasts, and capable and willing to do. 
A council of destruction was held, 
and it was determined to proceed to 
the great forest which lay to the 
south, and occupy the alleys, where 
boars and deer were alike to fall a 
sacrifice. I felt a strong inclination 
to be placed near my host, that I 
might have the chasse in perfection ; 
and I suppose my manner gave some 
indication to that effect, which his 
keen comprehension understood, for 
he beckoned me to him, observing, 
“We will cross the lake in the boat 
and take the upper alley of the 
forest.” When we entered the boats, 
two hounds, which I had not noticed 
before, followed him; they were not 
for hunting, but for dealing with the 
boar at close quarters. I had never 
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seen such a breed as this before; 
shaggy-haired, and of a grey colour, 
much larger than a mastiff, and with 
his ensanguined eye and hanging 
jowl, the most powerful beasts I had 
ever beheld, and very fierce. The 
breed is very scarce and peculiar to 
Brittany; it is said to have been 
brought from Spain by Du Guesclin 
in the thirteenth century. The 
hounds were furnished with iron 
collars with sharp steel spikes, and 
were formidable as the betes fauves 
they were intended to contend with. 
Yor once there was a truce to imper- 
tinence in the names they bore! The 
sounding titles of Hector and Achille 
were not bestowed upon a kitten ora 
poodle. 

We were soon sweeping our way 
across the lake, where the patches 
of wild duck and teal lay eyeing us, 
and moved to a wary distance as the 
boat approached them. We landed 
and gained the upper ridge of the 
mountain, where a splendid and 
boundless view broke upon our sight. 
Immense wastes of genét and wild 
broom, which retains a bright green 
colour in the depth of winter, relieved 
the grey and umber masses of the 
forest. Dark clusters of holly clothed 
the gorges, and unless where the 
cold and silver springs were here and 
there visible in their fall to the lake, 
filled them with a shade of double 
darkness. Deep belts of pine crowned 
the summits of the heights, stretching 
like a sombre cloud, while the distant 
chateaux glistened in the pale rays of 
a winter's sun. The echo of the horn, 
the baying of the dogs, and the far- 
off crack of the rifle, gave us notice 
that the game was afoot. A similar 
spot was selected to that which I had 
occupied the previous day, and my 
host gave me the chance of first fire. 
We were a long way from the scene 
of action, but we had the best place, 
as the hunt would be continually ad- 
vancing towards us; whilst the sounds 
of distant strife and the wailing note 
of the mort sounded like a dirge 
across the lake and sorely tried my 
patience. At length the hounds by 
our side gave notice that there was 
something in the wind. 

“It is a boar!” said my host. 
* Look to the hounds; see how their 
eyes kindle, and their hair bristles 
up! A token that it is no trifling 
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enemy. They would not so honour 
a stag!” 

Presently the monster appeared, 
having outstripped his pursuers. 
He came along at a leisure trot; 
the hounds crouched close to the 
earth; he stopped some sixty paces 
from us; we were concealed from 
his view, but he seemed conscious of 
danger, and as if speculating from 
which quarter it might come. 

* Now you may murder him at 
discretion,” said my host: “ he is all 
your own.” I took what I thought 
a deadly aim, and missed. The boar 
advanced half-a-dozen paces, stopped 
again, and stood sniffing the air. 
“ That fellow takes us for Jews,” 
said my host, “and imagines we 
should turn pale at the sight of his 
blood! Ile is bent on his fate. 
Quick, your other barrel! Now to- 
gether, and at the eyes!” 

We fired simultaneously, and the 
brute rolled over, rending the earth 
and tearing the branches in wild and 
ungovernable fury. The hounds 
aunched upon him like lightning, 
and, pinning him by the throat and 
muzzle, they rolled over and over 
together in the death-struggle. It 
would have done Sneyders’ heart 
good to see it, and have made Land- 
seer prick up his ears. So savage 
was the affair, that I found myself 
breathing hard with excitement. 
The boar was soon throttled, and lay 
upon his back with his muzzle covered 
with foam, and his eye still scintil- 
lating, like a half-extinguished coal. 

* Don’t sleep over him,” cried my 
host; “ have him out of the way, 
and reload. We shall have the rest 
of the family presently.” 

But this was not so easily done as 
said; for so heavy was the beast, that 
it was with the greatest labour we 
could drag him to our standing, even 
with the assistance of the hounds, who, 
covered with blood, pulled at him 
likedemons. ‘“ Where did you aim?” 
said my host. 

“ At the eye,” I replied. 

“True,” he said; “the ball has 
entered the right eye, and traversed 
the brain. He is untouched by me. 
Courage! this will put you in nerve.” 

“ Well,” thought I, “ with so little 
practice, I have not done amiss. 
After all, others can miss as well as 
I; but I have nailed you at any rate, 
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and a frightful brute you are!” That 
very evanescent thing called cat's ice 
and vanity are of about equal founda- 
tion, and will assuredly betray every 
thing above a feather’s weight that 
trusts to them. Gentle reader, [am a 
votary to truth ; and I will here con- 
fess, that when the beast was broken 
up, I went out of presumed curiosity 
to see him, but, in fact, prompted by 
that sort of vanity which we feel 
towards the captive of our proper 
bow and spear! The ball was found 
buried in his brain, and I took pos- 
session of it as a cabinet curiosity ; 
but what was my mortification to 
find, that the bore to which it be- 
longed was two sizes smaller than 
that of my rifle, and that this ball 
was of iron, whereas mine had been 
of lead! I had made a miss of it, 
after all. Human afflictions are all 
mutable; I could no longer endure 
the sight of the brute; and, taking 
the ball to M. Perron, I said,— 

“I believe this belongs to you.” 
He laughed, and replied,— 

“ You won't be made happy at 
any price! You fired over.” How- 
ever, while in the field, I was in 
blissful ignorance and full of con- 
fidence. “ There is a stag coming!” 
et my host, whose practised 
ear had detected him long before 
mine. “ The wind is with us, and 
he will continue on.” He came up 
at such a pace that there was no 
time for deliberation, and we both 
fired. He gave aspring, wheeled for- 
ward, struggled to gain the opening 
where we stood, and fell at our feet. 
Both balls had taken effect. While 
M. Perron was busy with his wood- 
knife, he stopped suddenly, and I 
heard the pattering of many feet over 
the leaves. ‘The noise was too light 
for a stag, much less for a boar; but 
the hounds gave the warlike indica- 
tions that announced a Least of prey. 
“ Wolves!” said my host, “ and 
several of them. ‘They will keep 
together like sheep. Kneel down, 
get on a level with the troop, and 
— both barrels into them !” 

I knew the forest abounded in 
wolves, and had before wondered we 
had not seen one ; but these sagacious 
beasts, at the first sound of the horn, 
make a clean flight of it, usually 
threading cover till they gain the 
open country. In a few seconds 
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seven came on at a measured gallop, 
and all en bloc ; three fell at our fire, 
and the hounds dashing after in pur- 
suit, pulled down and despatched a 
fourth, which was wounded. 

“ Well,” said I, looking with com- 
placency on so many carcasses so re- 
cently quenched of subtle and savage 
instinct—so much solid meat—* this 
does beat cock-shooting, after all!” 

The hunt was approaching fast, 
and the hampers which we had 
carried in the boat were now brought 
up by the attendants, and a cold col- 
lation spread out upon the grass. 
We were soon collected together, and 
the hounds being called off by the 
horn, came dropping in by twos and 
threes, except some half-dozen, who 
still followed a stray scent. Now 
began the “ full and particular” ac- 
count of individual adventures, the 
events and incidents, these affording 
almost as much pleasure to a sports- 
man in the discussion as the execu- 
tion. In the midst of the relation 
we were interrupted with a loud cry 
of “ Gare! gare!” and an incident 
occurred which might have been at- 
tended with considerable danger, but 
which happily ended in the ridiculous 
and absurd. <A dead silence suc- 
ceeded the warning cry, and the near 
baying of the straggling hounds 
shewed that they had driven up their 
game in our direction; shortly after 
we heard the pattering of many feet 
like a flock of scared sheep; then 
appeared a “ guéz gouéz,” or “ wild 
sow,” a perfect monster, and in a 
perfect fury, and at her heels trooped 
thirteen of her progeny, —“ squeak- 
ers,” “ pore hellicq- gouéz” (as the 
provincia!s are pleased to call them), 
which were looking out for their 
tusks, and which, by slackening her 
pace and thereby risking no small 
danger to herself, she had hitherto 
managed to keep together; now, 
however, driven on by the hounds in 
couples, they had nothing for it but 
to rush into the open space where 
we sat, which they did without further 
ceremony, overturning all before 
them, and drawing forth a screaming 
and clatter like a hundred maid 
satyrs. The attendants, being on 
their feet, ran for their lives, not 
a few having learned by experience 
that a rent from the tusk of a wild 
boar is not to be stopped with stick- 
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ing plaster; and in the helter-skelter 
of the scene the litter were magnified 
into a herd of fil-grown monsters. 
I must confess the panic was univer- 
sal; the grand réunion of hounds 
and swine took place on the table- 
cloth! Sportsmen, dogs, bottles, 
dishes, pigs, were floundering about 
in an inglorious mélée, and tumbling 
and scrambling in all directions. 
“ Sauve qui peut!” was the order of the 
day. Fortunately for us, the rifles 
had been sr for safety, or we 
might have suffered the consequences 
of this confusion; instead of a 
tragic conclusion, however, the ridi- 
culous affair ended by the hounds 
breaking off in pursuit in different 
directions, and the young family’s 
being reduced in number by four, 
which lay stretched among the broken 
glass and crockery, where they had 
been throttled. The Baron de B— 
(the same individual who had solicited 
a seat in M. Perron’s carriage) had a 
narrow escape; his leathern buskins 


had been ripped up from the calf of 
the leg to the hip by the tooth of 


the enraged sow, a slight compliment 
as she routed past him. His escape 
with so little damage was no small 
miracle. When we could collect our 
scattered limbs and senses, and afford 
to laugh at our fears, we got once 
more en route and took the opposite 
direction home, with varied success. 
In all, at the close of the day’s sport, 
we had slaughtered five deer, three 
full-grown boars, four young ones, 
and eleven wolves, from twelve guns. 
The night was passed as the preced- 
ing, and each successive day repeated 
our sport, the weather fortunately 
continuing clear. It would be tedious 
to describe the various similar events ; 
but, as the signory belonged to M. 
Perron, and a gun was never fired 
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within the domain except when 
he himself visited the chateau, twice 
or thrice a-year, the game was pro- 

portionably abundant. 

pe When the e party broke up, and the 
guests were about to take their de- 
parture, I approached to take leave 
of my host, but M. Perron observed, 
“These are neighbours; I shall sce 
them again with the return of the 
season, but with you it is otherwise ; 
probably when we part, we may never 
cross each other’s path again, and I 
would not have hospitality freeze 
midway. I have still another week 
to pass here, and if business or in- 
clination do not interfere, shall be 
rejoiced if you will spend it with me.” 
I need hardly say, that this or 
sition was too congenial to my wishes 
to be refused; and during my so- 


journ, the particulars of his early 


life, explaining the mystery of his 
gaining the heart of la belle comtesse, 
were detailed. ‘The narrative was of 
so interesting a character that I will 
venture to set it forth in an ensuing 
paper. 

Before concluding, I have two re- 
marks to impress on the mind of my 
reader. First, that this ‘“ Boar- 
Hunt” must not be taken as a general 
sample of the chasse in Brittany ; 
but as a particular instance, partaking 
of all the arrangements and energy 
belonging to M. Perron’s character, 
this being his favourite sport. Cock- 
shooting in the province is, perhaps, 
the finest in the world, but there the 
glory of the chasse ends. In the 
second place I would observe, that 
a Breton chasseur is as infinitely 
behind an English sportsman for eye, 
hand, management of the dogs, tact, 
and dashing spirit, as a Birmingham 
is to a Purdey. 
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Tuoucu we are certainly bound to feel very grateful for the obliging 
manner in which these papers have been received and noticed by the peri- 
odical press, we are aware that dissent also has been expressed. “Nor could 
it be otherwise ; views so directly opposed to the far-spread opinion and idol- 
worship of the day could hardly fail, whether right or wrong, to be arraigned 
on their first appearance before the public. In general the world do not like 
to change an opinion when once formed, and least of all at the bidding of an 
unknown indiy idual, though 
** Perchance a king 
Might reconcile them to the thing.’ 


Passing over the many who, no doubt, differ with us from honest con- 
viction, and of whom we would gladly make converts,—passing over the vast 
numbers who in all societies adopt the reigning opinion of the day merely 
because they find it in vogue, there are entire classes who will naturally be 
hostile to the views we are endeavouring to advocate. 

Vanity, that holds such absolute sway over little minds, feels wounded by 
every attempt to uphold a cause which, if established, must prove the vain to 
have been in error. Many ofthe slaves of this tyrant passion—for it is a mistake 
to term vanity a slight or idle one—have entertained opinions at variance with 
those here advocated, and will resent our efforts as injurious to their self- 
esteem. Mere party men must also be hostile to our creed. Whigs and 
Radicals will not give up the idol once so highly praised and long the fierce 
adversary of the Tory government. Nor will the Tories resign the man— 
one sufficiently abused, indeed—whose overthrow constitutes their glory. To 
reduce his greatness would be to reduce the honour acquired by defeating 
him, and they will, of course, rather have vanquished a giant than a man of 
ordinary dimensions. 

The novel virtue now called liberality also seeks an imaginary reputation 
in upholding the cause of a vanquished and defeated enemy, and must pro- 
duce whole hosts adverse to the views entertained in these papers. ‘These 
parties entirely forget that to extol or censure an historical character, unless 
upon the firm basis of truth, is to falsify history and poison a source whence 
entire generations are expected to derive salutary lessons of wisdom and virtue. 

There are also many good worthy people who really stand in need of such 
a character as the ideal Napoleon of the day, for he serves to give some ap- 
parent point to a pointless jest, and enforces maxims that could hardly stand 
unless supported by the magic of a name. It is not only inconversation that 
we hear his authority thus quoted, it is constantly brought forward in print 
to refresh old sayings of merit and respectability that had guided entire gene- 

rations before he was born, but had gradually fallen into the “sere and yellow 
leaf,” till brought out with renewed lustre as “ sayings” or “maxims of Napo- 
leon!” So useful a character will not, therefore, be readily relinquished. Nor 
can we object to those who differ from us expressing dissent; we claim no 
advantage over our betters in this respect. If we have done injustice to the 
character and conduct of Napoleon Bonaparte, the task of refuting us will be 
extremely easy, for we have stated the facts on which our opinions are 
founded, plainly and in detail, and have drawn our inferences as clearly at 
least as it was in our power to draw them. The dissenting critic has only 
to shew, therefore, that our statements are inaccurate and our conclusions 
illogical, when every thing else will follow as a matter of course. But till 
this is done, we have a full right to take our stand on the facts stated and 
on the inferences drawn: and they have hitherto, at least, formed pretty 
strong ground. 

We have been led into these remarks by reading, in a respectable Whig 
journal, “that the author of these papers was scientific: uly trying to prove 

that Napoleon ought to have been defeated in every battle described in this 
series of articles.” ‘This critical sentence, though not a very long one, con- 
tains, we suspect, as many crrors as were ever compressed within so few 
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words. The writer of these papers has never—perhaps from ignorance — 
paid so much homage to modern science as to appeal to any of its maxims ; 
he has always appealed, in plain language, to plain common-sense, has never 
dealt in professional jargon, and has endeavoured to be as intelligible to the 
civilian as to the military reader. Nor has he ever tried to shew that 
Napoleon ought to have been defeated in these campaigns ; the very reverse 
is the case; for he has always maintained, that, from first to last, the chances 
were vastly in favour of the French: his reasons, whether good or bad, are 
given at length, though it might not suit the critics to see them. 

Another writer accuses us of “raking up” what does the reader 
suppose ? Some petty affair of gallantry, perhaps? No such thing, but 
“the explosion of the infernal machine,”—an event that stands, and must 
stand, recorded in every history of Napoleon and his time! All the 
emperor's biographers, French and foreign, ¢ell us that his conduct on the 
occasion was absolutely heroic; we have shewn from their own statements 
that it was completely the reverse, discreditable in the extreme—we might 
have said cowardly, on the part of a chief magistrate ; and as this view could 
hardly be agreeable to our learned critic, and could not well be disproved, 
he, probably, thought it best to demolish us at once by the expression already 
quoted,—certainly as elegant as it is appropriate. 

But the unkindest cut of all yet remains; for another gentleman of the 
broad-sheet tells his readers, with bitter irony, “that if the Austrian and 
Prussian governments had only consulted the writer of these papers, instead 
of employing their own generals and field-marshals, then would the French 
have been defeated in the very outset, and even the Duke of Wellington’s 
triumphs been rendered needless.” Paltry puerilities of this kind, shewing 
only a willingness to wound without the ability to strike, wanting even 
the vulgar personalities, always acceptable, at least, to vulgar minds,—may in 
ordinary cases be looked upon as far below notice, but a great historical 
truth, with all its consequent moral lessons, is involved in this question, and 
it is, therefore, right to exhibit the poor and unhappy style of criticism to 
which the worshippers of Napoleon are reduced, and what littleness they will 
to resort in their extremity. The cause of truth must necessarily gain when 
the feebleness of its adversaries is made apparent. 

But then, it seems, “ we hate Napoleon,”—and with a most unchristian 
hatred, no doubt. The writer of these papers never saw Napoleon; was 
never injured by him, either directly or indirectly ; and is not metaphysician 
enough to understand what sort of “ hatred” can, under such circumstances, 
be entertained against an historical character long since departed. We all 
abhor the qualities that lead to the commission of great crimes — that led to 
the commission of the crimes charged against a Nero and Tiberius; but he 
would, we suspect, be something better than “a good hater,’ who could 
muster any personal hatred against the dust of either tyrant, could even a 
particle of it be discovered. We shall not, therefore, stop to argue the 
question, and only reply to the accusation by an anecdote formerly told of a 
young Irishman, a subaltern in a militia regiment. Being called upon to 
give a friend as a toast after dinner, and having, perhaps, no acquaintances 
in the immediate neighbourhood, our gallant subaltern immediately proposed 
the health of Napoleon Bonaparte. The officers of the loyal corps 
were, of course, startled ; an explanation was immediately demanded and as 
readily given. “ Och! it’s an explanation you want, Mr. President, is it ? 
Well, by St. Patrick! I think it need not be a long one, and that you'll all 
join me right heartily in the toast. Who is it, Ishould like to know, but the 
little Corsican that has caused us to be assembled here round our good wine ? 
Who keeps us here in good quarters, wearing dashing uniforms and making 
love to all the pretty girls in the town, but this little spalpeen Bonaparte, 
the best friend many of us ever had?” 

West-India, Walcheren and Peninsula quarters, were not, perhaps, so 
pleasant as those mentioned by our gallant militiaman ; but while Napoleon 
held his head above water, hope gilded the most gloomy with the prospect 
of fair and honourable preferment; and those who know the British army 
well know that when he fell, those prospects closed upon all who had no 
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means of supporting their claims by money or interest, and who, instead of 
hating Napoleon with such bitter hatred, might therefore look upon him as 
the best—in some cases the only—friend they ever had in the service. 

Many persons tell us that the time has not ~ arrived for estimating 
the character and actions of the late Emperor of the French—a task that we 
are assured posterity can alone perform with fair impartiality. It is certainly 
paying the present generation a very indifferent compliment to suppose that 
they cannot, at the expiration of thirty years, form, on good evidence, a just 
estimate of a merely mortal man. It is also imposing upon posterity a task 
which posterity will have no means of executing, unless a true and full ac- 
count of the man and his actions are handed down to them. Without this 
information they must, so far from throwing light on history, remain igno- 
rant of it themselves. In our opinion the time for writing the history of 
Napoleon is rapidly passing away ; for the author who would trace the true 
nature and the origin of the great events which marked the period of his 
rule, must, we think, have seen the fierce, spoil-breathing France, left at his 
fall, and while sufficient fragments yet remained of the old Bourbon France 
by which its character could be tried and contrasted. 

The gallant Young Germany of the liberating war—very different from 
the present Young Germany—must also have been seen in its prime and 
vigour, while enough remained of the steady, slow, pedantic, but respect- 
able Old Germany ;of the previous generation, to shew what the victors 
were, and what the vanquished had been : and the generation which can speak 
from observation on these points is now rapidly passing away. 

We know that there are those who deprecate all contemporary history, 
but lay very little stress on their opinion; for it would condemn Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Sallust, and Tacitus, among the ancients, and Bentivoglio, Strada, 
and Dayilla, among the writers of more modern times, and all stand in the 
first and foremost rank as historians. 

But though truth requires that the history of Napoleon should be written 
during the age to which he belongs, it is fortunate that his worshippers have 
been heard first, and that their statements have been received with so much 
ready acquiescence, for it has thrown them completely off their guard. The 
Idolaters have furnished their own account of the Idol; the portraiture is 
drawn by their own friendly hands, is acknowledged as perfect and finished 
by them, and no important feature can now be added or altered. We can, 
therefore, appeal to the work, expose its extravagance, its total want of keep- 
ing and proportion, and having proofs at hand, can tell them fairly that the 
conduct they describe is not that of a great man, but the very reverse ; that 
those who furnished the portraiture knew not what real greatness was, were 
influenced by passion, prejudice, or interest, and endeavoured to impose upon 
the world by the most discreditable tissue of exaggeration and misrepresen- 
— ever devised for the purpose of disfiguring history and deceiving man- 

sind. 
_ With these prefatory remarks, we resume the main thread of our narra- 
tive. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WAGRAM. 


Cuarter II. 


Operations of the Archduke Jolin -- Insurrection in the Tyrol — Enterprises of Katt, 
Dornberg, and the Duke of Bruiswick — ‘The States of the Church and the 
Domains of the Teutonic Order seized and incorporated with the Grand Empire. 


Ir was in the tone of exulting victors pulse of an enemy whose resources 
that the Austrians proclaimed to the were unimpaired, while many of 
world the success achieved on the those on which his adversaries trusted 
plains of Aspern. In various parts had been destroyed at the very out- 
of Germany the tidings excited en- set. 

thusiasm; but the blow came too The expedition into Italy had 
late, the effeets produced by the early failed. The Archduke John, after 
reverses of the campaign could not gaining considerable advantages over 
be counteracted by the mere re- the French, had defeated their army 
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under Eugéne Beauharnois, in a 
gencral battle at 'Tasile on the 16th 
of April. Following his success he 
captured Padua and advanced as far 
as the banks of the Adige, intending 
to place himself in communication 
with the Tyrolese insurgents, when 
news of the events on the Danube 
arrested his farther progress and 
forced him, in obedience to higher 
orders, to fall back and join the 
operations of the main army. The 
French pursued, and, after various 
actions, that need not be described 
here, gained the battle of the Raab, 
and forced the Austrians to seck 
shelter behind the Danube. 

The generous desire of liberating 
their country from foreign oppres- 
sion, which had so long been cherished 
in the breast of patriot Germans, 
kindled into bright hope when the 
Austrian war broke out; and thou- 
sands were prepared to take arms, 
when the very first events of the 
campaign came to wither every ~ 
spect. Some gallant spirits had, 
however, raised the standard of 
patriotism before the evil tidings 
reached them; others, undismayed 
by misfortune, still tried to turn the 
tide of battle against the oppressor. 

In the Mark-Brandenburg Major 
Katt assembled some bands, composed 
of peasants and soldiers of the old 
Prussian army, and endeavoured to 
seize Magdeburg. Foiled in the bold 
attempt, and finding themselves un- 
supported, his followers disbanded 
on learning the news of the battle of 
Eggmiihl. The same fate attended 
the rising in Westphalia under Colo- 
nel Dornberg. ‘This distinguished 
officer had assembled nearly 20,000 
half-armed and unorganised peasants 
round his standard; the insurrection 
was spreading rapidly over the coun- 
try, when the advance of the French 
troops and the news from the banks 
of the Danube caused them also to 
disperse. It must be observed that 
all these bands, Dornberg’s in par- 
ticular, consisted almost entirely of 
peasants, who thus took arms against 
the French. The nobility, gentry, 
and wealthier classes, fearing as 
as usual for their possessions, evinced 
far less patriotism than the lower 
orders. We must beg particular at- 
tention to the circumstance, for it is 
usual to say that the European oli- 
garchy were the enemies of Napoleon, 
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and that the humbler classes were 
his friends. ‘That he had enemies in 
the higher ranks cannot be doubted, 
and there was good cause for the 
hostility entertained against him ; 
but his real, formidable foes were in 
the lower ranks, and they dealt the 
blow that ultimately struck him to 
the ground. 

The most formidable of the patriot 
leaders who at this time sprung up 
in Germany was Major Schill. In 
the campaign of 1806 he had already, 
when only a subaltern, been distin- 
guished for his bold and adventurous 
spirit. Ile now commanded a regi- 
ment of hussars stationed at Berlin, 
where, as in Prussia generally, the 
excitement was at its height; and 
hearing that the Westphalian insur- 
gents were in arms, he broke up with 
his corps on the 28th of April, and 
directed his march towards the Elbe, 
intending to join Dornberg. At 
Todenburg he completely defeated 
General Michaud, who advanced to 
meet him with a body of French and 
Westphalian troops, and the action 
is deserving of notice, as tending to 
illustrate the value of modern tactics. 

On the 5th May, Schill arrived at 
the head of 600 hussars, in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Todenburg, not far 
from Magdeburg, and was there en- 
countered by 1800 French, mostly 
infantry, supported by two pieces of 
artillery. Part of this force was 
stationed on open and _ accessible 
ground; the rest were posted behind 
a ditch, having their flank protected 
by some garden-hedges. ‘Those on 
the open ground, though formed in 
squares, were broken by the hussars 
at the first charge, notwithstanding 
the steady conduct of the men, who 
gave their fire at less than thirty 
yards ; but those who were protected 
by the ditch could not be dislodged 
till part of the cavalry had dis- 
mounted, when they were driven 
into the village. Schill lost on this 
occasion nine officers and 100 men, 
principally by his having attempted to 
force the enclosure before any of his 
men had dismounted: the French 
detachment was entirely destroyed. 
Their commander, General Michaud, 
in an intercepted letter addressed to the 
Westphalian Minister of War, Eblé, 
thus expressed himself on the sub- 
ject: “Ces hussards ne se battent 
pas comme des soldats ordinaires, 
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mais comme des enragés; ayant rompu 
et sabré mes quarrés ils firent le reste 
prisonniers. Venez & mon sécour,” 
&e. Xe. 

Here General Michaud, very un- 
intentionally perhaps, lets us into 
the real secret of the case. He tells 
us that these hussars fought, as all 
men should fight when the sword is 
once drawn, like des enragés, and not 
according to the conventional style 
of modern warfare. Against attacks 
made with mere conventional vigour, 
the general's square would have been 
good enough; but they proved poor 
and feeble obstacles, indeed, against 
men who rushed on with patriot 
ardour, and who, like the Germans 
that fought this and the actions yet 
to be mentioned, struck to avenge 
their country’s wrongs. Such men 
edged not away from a single volley 
of wretched musketry ; on the con- 
trary, all those who escaped its effects 
naturally gave spur and rein, and 
easily bore down, by the mere im- 
pulse of their horses, the whole 
crowded mass of helpless infantry ; 
shewing that a knowledge of duty 
and firmness of will are alone required 
to enable the cavalry to triumph 
over these fecble and boasted forma- 
tions. 

This success was soon, however, 
damped by evil tidings ; news arrived 
that the Westphalians had dispersed, 
and the Austrians been defeated, so 
that another plan had to be determined 
upon. Gathering numbers, but with- 
out the means of arming them, Schill 
threw himself into Stralsund, intend- 
ing to open a communication with 
the English fleet, which he expected 
to find on the coast ; but not a vessel 
was to be seen. Writing on the day 
before his death, he says, “ I have 
sent out several boats to look for the 
English, but can hear no tidings of 
any of their ships. Were they to 
land a thousand men on the coast, 
we should be masters of the whole 
country, but without aid I shall not 
long be able to support myself.” 
Ilis hours, indeed, were already num- 
bered. 

On the very next day, the 31st of 
May, he was attacked by an army 
composed of Dutch and Danish 
troops. The fortifications of the town 
had been demolished by the French 
during their occupation, and were 
but imperfectly restored during the 
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few days that Schill had held the 
place. He, nevertheless, offered a 
bold resistance, and even when the 
town was entered, still continued the 
contest with the most dauntless 
bravery. At the head of some ca- 
valry, he threw himself into the 
midst of the enemy, cut down Gene- 
ral Carteret with his own hand, and 
fell at last, pierced with several mus- 
ket-balls. His followers were de- 
feated: some escaped to Riigen, 
others into Prussia, and 600 were 
taken. The privates were sent in 
chains to the French arsenals, there 
to end their days in slavery: the 
officers, tried at Wesel by one of 
those tribunals of death termed 
“ military commissions,” were con- 
demned to death, and shot accord- 
ingly. And all this by order of 
Napoleon, who, at the very moment 
when these deeds of murder were ex- 
ecuting, was actually calling on the 
Gallicians to revolt against their go- 
vernment, and inviting the Ilun- 
garians “to assemble in the fields of 
Roncos, to elect a new sovereign, and 
dissolve the connexion with Austria, 
which had entailed so much suffer- 
ing upon them.” ‘The sentence 
which doomed to death the brave 
men taken at Stralsund, thus neces- 
sarily condemned Napoleon himself: 
The head of Schill, severed from the 
mutilated trunk, was sent to Cassel— 

a brutal trophy, well worthy of be- 
ing laid at the feet of Napoleon's 
viceroy ; it has since found its way 
to Leyden, where it is now preserved 
in the Museum of Anatomy. 

But the ruflians who mangled the 
remains of the patriot soldier que!led 
not the spirit which his gallantry 
had awakened, and the time was fast 
approaching when the name of Schill 
was to serve as a watchword to thou- 
sands, destined to avenge his and 
their country’s wrongs in the blood 
of their ruthless oppressors. An 
English squadron appeared off Stral- 
sund the day after its capture, and 
French accounts assert, that it might 
have changed the aspect of aflairs, 
the very tate of the war, perhaps, 
had it arrived only twenty-four 
hours sooner. The excitement oc- 
casioned a few days afterwards by 
the news of the battle of Aspern, 
was so great, that, as Norvins says, 2 
general rising, which must ultimately 
haye drawn Prussia into its yortex, 
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would certainly have taken place in 
the north of Germany, had there 
been any fixed and firm rallying 
point for the insurgents to collect 
upon. In Hanover and Brunswick 
alone, 50,000 men were ready to 
take arms. We give the statements 
as we find them, convinced that they 
are entitled to considerable credit, 
and as they shew, above all, how 
valuable a single day may become in 
war. 

The most sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained by the court of Vienna that 
Prussia would join Austria in the 
war against Napoleon; so great was 
the hatred entertained of the French 
in Prussia, and generally in the north 
of Germany, that it was thought the 
king would be forced by his court, 
cabinet, and subjects, to take arms 
against the oppressors. The inclina- 
tion was not, perhaps, wanting, but 
the recollection of former events 
made the monarch pause. He had, 
shortly before the breaking out of 
the war, made a voyage to Peters- 
burg, with the consent, asked and 
obtained, of Napoleon, and, as many 
said, for the express purpose of as- 
certaining what the ezar’s sentiments 
might be; but, receiving no en- 
couragement from his former ally, 
checked also by the events on the 
Danube, he tarried till the oppor- 
tunity for striking had passed. It 
was principally with a view of cur 
couraging and giving a hand to the 
Prussians, that the Archduke Fer- 
dinand was despatched with an army 
into the grand duchy of Warsaw. 
He had gained advantages over the 
Poles under Poniatowsky, taken the 
capital, and advanced almost to 
Thorn, when the disasters of the 
campaign also forced him to retire. 
Thus, on all points, were failure and 
defeat occasioned by the want of 
union, readiness, and resolution, to 
strike boldly, rapidly, and in con- 
cert. 

‘The mountaineers of the Tyrol 
were destined, however, to become 
more formidable to Napoleon during 
this short contest than the more ex- 
posed patriots of the open plains of 
northern Germany. Accustomed for 
centuries to the mild and paternal 
rule of the house of Austria, the T'y- 
rolese had been deeply afflicted when 
Napoleon, reckless of the feelings of 
nations, tore them with ruthless 
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hand from their ancient and time- 
honoured line of princes, to bestow 
them on the new-made king of Ba- 
varia. They were never reconciled 
to the change, and determined to 
seize the first opportunity of return- 
ing to their former sovereign. The 
people of Voralberg and Vateline, 
having the same feeling, promised 
to share the dangers of the gallant 
enterprise. Norvins ascribes this re- 
solution of the mountaineers to the 
influence of the “ English guineas,” 
which, as he says, “had penetrated 
into the very recesses of the Alps.” 
The ignoble thought is worthy of a 
panegyrist of Napoleon, who cannot 
suppose men capable of being influ- 
enced by loyal and patriotic feelings, 
and ascribes their best and bravest 
actions to the base lure of gain. 

No sooner was the Austrian de- 
claration of war known in the Tyrol, 
than from rock and cliff signal-fires, 
casting their wild glare through the 
night, announced to the most remote 
district that the hour of battle had 
arrived ; and the mountaineers, rising 
bravely to the ancient war-cry of 
their race, promptly assembled to 
the summons. Andrea Lloffer, a 
simple peasant, of herculean strength 
and stature, and distinguished for 
deep and fervent picty, became the 
chief of his countrymen. Their 
standard bore the device of the an- 
cient crusaders, “God is with us,” 
and the suceess which attended their 
efforts in the battle-field scemed al- 
most to confirm the truth of the 
motto. Eight thousand men, French 
and Bavarians, were in the Tyrol 
when the insurrection broke out ; in 
four days they were all killed, 
wounded, or captured, and the whole 
country was in possession of the pa- 
triots. General Chastelear, an old 
Austrian officer, of high merit, was 
sent with a small force to their as- 
sistance, and incursions were made 
far into Suabia, on one side, and into 
the Milanese on the other. And 
when the constant suecess of these 
brave mountaineers is considered, we 
may be allowed to regret that the 
Archduke John was recalled to the 
Danube after his first success in 
Italy. Had he followed up his vie- 
tory, and joined the 'l'yrolese, a foree 
might have been established in the 
very rear of the French army that 
would have rendered their situation, 
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aiter the battle of Aspern, extremely 
precarious. 

The disasters of Eckmiihl did not 
discourage the brave mountaineers, 
and Marshal Lefevre, who was sent 
against them, made little or no pro- 
gress. And the thought that the 
liberated mountains of the Tyrol 
might serve as a beacon of light, 
which should cast its cheering beams 
far over the enslaved lands of Italy 
and Germany, awakened the dread 
and the avengeful spirit of Napoleon. 
On the 5th of May, he issued an 
order commanding that “General 
Chastelear, if taken, should be ar- 
raigned before a military commission, 
as being the author of the murders 
committed on French and Bavarian 
captives, and should be shot if con- 
victed.” Chastelear and the Tyrolese 
invariably behaved with great hu- 
manity to the prisoners that fell into 
their hands, though the frightful 
excesses of which the invaders were 
guilty, necessarily gave rise to acts 
of savage retaliation. The capture 
of Schwartz and Rottenburg by the 
> under Marshal Lefevre, were 
marked by deeds of blood and cruelty, 
never exceeded even by the butcher- 
ies of Praga and Ismilow. 

No sooner had the battles of Eck- 
miihl and Abensberg been gained, 
than Napoleon hastened to follow up 
success by confiscation ; thus employ- 
ing the additional strength acquired 
by victory in the commission of fresh 
deeds of violence and oppression. 
We saw that, on the 24th April he 
gave splendid dotations to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of his army before 
Ratisbon; and the same day was to 
furnish the means of fulfilling his 
engagements. Decrees bearing that 
date, abolished the ‘Teutonic Order 
in all the countries subject to his 
sway, and conferred its possessions 
with the usual reversions, for the 
benefit of the French army, on the 
princes in whose dominions they 
were situated. The town of Mer- 
gentheim, the chief scat of the 
knights, having attempted to resist, 
was taken by force, and given over 
to military execution, in punishmeut, 
as it was stated, of its rebellion! To 
oppose the will of this arrogant man 
was deemed criminal even in those 
who owed him no allegiance. A 
number of the mediatised counts and 
princes, whose domains were situated 
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in the states of the Rhenish Con- 
federation, held lands in Austria, or 
employment under the Emperor of 
Austria, the former head of the em- 
pire. ‘These possessions also were 
confiscated, one-half reverting to the 
French army. The same was the 
case with the convents and other 
church property seized or about to 
be seized in the Roman States. The 
sources which supplied this liberality 
were acquired by deeds of rapacity, 
which in other times would have 
raised against their perpetrator the 
indignation of the whole Christian 
world. 

Napoleon, besides calling on the pope 
to join in the war against England, 
had demanded concessions from him 
in spiritual matters which no true 
Catholic, and least of all the head of 
the church, could possibly grant. 
The seizure of part, and the military 
occupation of all the Pontifical States, 
was the consequence of the refusal. 
Pius VII., though oppressed and 
threatened with a reformation which 
should separate from the throne of 
St. Peter's all the states under the 
rule of France, remained firm; and 
it was at last determined to deprive 
him of his temporal power altoge- 
ther. By a decree issued from Schoen- 
brun, Napoleon, in virtue of the 
authority which he claimed to pos- 
sess as successor of Charlemagne, 
annexed Rome and all the dominions 
of the Church to the empire. The 
thunder of artillery, and the display 
of the tricoloured flag from the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, were the first inti- 
mation which announced to Pius that 
he was no longer a sovereign prince. 
The tidings did not shake the firm- 
ness of the pontiff, whose resolution 
was already formed. A bull excom- 
municating the French emperor had 
been prepared in anticipation of the 
event, and it was now to be issued. 
The most powerful sovereign who 
had ever held sway in Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne was to be 
denounced to the Catholic world, and 
excluded from the fellowship of the 
Church. 

It was a dangerous measure, and 
Pius hesitated for an instant. 

“* What would your eminence do ?” 
he said to Cardinal Pacca, secretary 
of state. 

“The question is difficult to an- 
swer,” replied the latter; “but let 
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your holiness raise your eyes to hea- 
ven, and give me your orders, and 
they shall be executed.” 

The pope, folding his hands on his 
breast, and raising his eyes to hea- 
ven, paused for a moment, and then 
said,— 

“Let duty be done, come what 
may ;” and the decree was signed 
and issued accordingly. 

It was easy to foresee the conse- 
quence of such a step; and the pope, 
anticipating, no doubt, what would 
happen, caused his residence to be 
barricaded, though without taking 
any measures for defence, and merely 
to shew, if necessary, that violence 
had been used towards him. 

The proofs were soon furnished : 
on the 6th of July, at four o'clock 
in the morning, General Radet, the 
chief of the French gendarmerie 
at Rome, escaladed the Quirinal, 
broke into the pontiff’s apartments, 
and having arrested him and Cardi- 
nal Pacca, conveyed them, like ordi- 
nary criminals, under an escort of 
gendarmes to Florence, from thence 
to Grenoble, and then back again to 
Savona. 

The journey of Pius, though ne- 
cessarily one of suffering to a man of 
his age, became one of triumph also : 
the population of the surrounding 
districts lined the roads as he passed, 
and on their knees solicited and re- 
ceived the benediction of the op- 
pressed and venerable pontiff. The 
persecution to which the head of their 
Church was thus exposed, could 
hardly fail to awaken the sympathy 
of the Catholic world in his favour, 
and the needless cruelty of the act 
seemed to be doubly impolitic at a 
moment when Napoleon was at war 
with the Catholic powers of Spain, 
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Portugal, and Austria. His biogra- 
phers, conscious that little can be 
said in defence of the measure, have, 
therefore, attempted to cast the blame 
on others; some, like Norvins, as- 
serting that Murat, king of Naples, 
issued the orders for the pope's ar- 
rest ; some again, with Bignon, that 
General Miolis acted altogether with- 
out superior authority. Such state- 
ments carry their own refutation 
along with them : no French general, 
holding a high responsible command, 
could or would obey the orders of 
the King of Naples, unless instructed 
to do so by his own sovereign, which 
would still throw the responsibility 
back on Napoleon. It is equally evi- 
dent that no one would take so im- 
portant a step upon himself when 
there was ample time—between the 
10th of June, when the decree of ex- 
communication was issued, and the 
6th of July, when the arrest took 
place—to receive direct instructions 
on the subject. While on the throne 
Napoleon never disavowed the act of 
his lieutenant, but kept the pope a 
prisoner at Savona; and only denied 
at St. Helena having given orders 
for his arrest. The length of the 
pontiff’s captivity, who, if arrested 
contrary to orders, might have been 
immediately released, as well as the 
severity with which he was latterly 
treated, shew the value of the denial. 
But the artillery of Wagram hushed 
the scandal of this wanton act of 
cruelty and oppression, and in the 
mighty battle-shock that reverbe- 
rated from the field on which the 
power of Austria was broken, and 
of which we have now to speak, the 
complaints of an aged and injured 
priest were easily drowned. 
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THE RECTOR’S DAUGUTER. 


Crarrer I. 


A Risk in condition is not always 
luck; it is not always synonymous 
with happiness, nor the means to its 
attainment. Hear my tale. 

Alice was a blooming girl of eight- 
een years and a half old. She knew 
neither sorrow, care, nor discontent ; 
she rose in the morning of the day 
as full of life and glee as the lark to 
whose song she listened; her elastic, 
cheerful spirits, never flagged during 
its course; and she sank to rest at 
night tired, perhaps, with the physi- 
cal exertion to which the buoyancy 
of her own spirit had led her, but 
that spirit untired still. No tear had 
ever dewed her pillow, and hardly a 
passing thought of sadness had cast 
gloom upon her face; so joyous was 
she, and so undashed and unmingled 
was her gladness. Her laugh was 
the very life of her parental home; 
it sent pleasure to her widowed fa- 
ther’s heart, and woke echoes of 
ringing delight from her brother and 
her sister. ‘They were not moving 
in that highly refined sphere where 
the very laugh is tutored, and the 
emotions of nature are repressed ; 
yet let it not be argued that the 
essential realities of refinement were 
wanting to that little group. 

Alice was the daughter of'a country 
rector, a worthy man, who led his 
flock the way to heaven, taught 
them to live virtuously on earth, 
solaced their griefs and aided their 
needs, so far as his narrow income 
of 4007. per annum could permit. 

Alice’s brother was preparing for 
the church. He had been educated 
by his father up to the time of his 
entering at Oxford. She herself also, 
and her elder sister Charlotte, had 
received the benefit of his masculine 
and cultivated mind, in the conduct 
of their education ; for his cireum- 
stances, equally with his affection, 
had led him to direct mainly himself 
the mental and moral developement 
of his daughters. 

The squire and chief proprietor in 
the parish was a kind friend and 
hearty coadjutor of Mr. Swinton’s ; 
and Mrs. Pemberton, his lady, had 
always regarded with interest his 


motherless children. She had her- 
self a family; they were much 
younger than the rector’s children ; 
but Alice, from her gay spirits and 
real good-nature, was a great fa- 
vourite with the young Pembertons. 
She was often at the hall; and her 
face peeping into the school-room, 
the nursery, or the garden, where the 
children were at play, was always 
seen with pleasure by them; whilst 
her gentleness, amiability, and good 
principle, caused her to be welcomed 
cordially by their parents. 

Besides the squire, his lady, and 
their family, there was another in- 
mate at the hall, who, though he 
little occupied the thoughts of Alice, 
had conceived deep interest in her ; 
this was Charles Duncan, the son of 
a deceased Scotch clergyman. He 
was an orphan youth, and fortune- 
less; being the nephew of his wife, 
Mr. Pemberton had kindly taken 
him under his charge and care. 

It happened that Alice was once 
at the hall when Mrs. Newby, a 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. Pemberten 
(who had arrived upon a few days’ 
visit to them), was taken ill there. 
Mrs. Pembert6n herself, much in- 
disposed at the time, could not ren- 
der to her friend the attention which 
she desired, but she did not wish to 
commit her into the hands of ser- 
vants; and, finding Alice all kind- 
ness and consideration on the day 
when she had accidentally dropped 
in, she gained her father’s permission 
to detain her for a few days at the 
hall. Mrs. Newby was a great ad- 
mirer of grace and beauty; Alice 
instantly gained her admiration, and, 
before the few days of her visit had 
expired, had won considerably upon 
her affections also. She lived alone, 
her husband had been dead three 
years, she had never had children, 
and was now advanced in life. 

On her return home she thought 
much of her new-made young ac- 
quaintance, whose beauty, grace, and 
sweetness had so much attracted her. 
She began to think that a young 
companion, who would be to her as 
a daughter, would be a great com- 
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fort to herself; and that, moreover, 
to be able to produce among her 
friends an elegant, sylph-like girl, 
might help to perpetuate the charm 
which she felt had long hung around 
her house, but was fleeting now. 
With these thoughts, together with 
which was mingled much kindness 
of feeling to the young Alice, Mrs. 
Newby wrote to her friend, Mrs. 
Pemberton, to ask her and Mr. Pem- 
berton to pass a fortnight at Newby 
Grange, and to indulge her by bring- 
ing with them Alice Swinton, if her 
father’s consent could be obtained. 
She enclosed a note addressed to the 
rector, which she requested Mrs. 
Pemberton to deliver to him, if she 
and Mr. Pemberton consented to the 
arrangement. 

Having determined to accept the 
invitation for themselves, they drove 
to the rectory to carry to Mr. Swin- 
ton Mrs. Newby’s note, and to second 
her request with respect to his daugh- 
ter. 

IIe looked, however, somewhat 
disconcerted and puzzled, and an- 
swered tardily,— 

* My friends, I am obliged to Mrs. 
Newby for her wish to procure some 
pleasure to my daughter, and I thank 
you for your kindness in second- 
ing it, but I doubt whether it 
would be for her advantage that I 
should accept this invitation for her. 
I question whether it answers to 
place the young amid two styles and 
habits of life so widely diverse as 
are those of an affluent mansion and 
a simple country rectory. Alice’s 
life is so happy now, that I do not 
see how for the present it could be 
rendered more so. If I send her into 
the scenes of affluence and fashion, I 
may destroy the light-heartedness 
and glee which she now possesses, 
and render her discontented with the 
sphere and habits to which she must 
return. A fortnight’s pleasure pro- 
cured for my child would render her 
a poor equivalent for the loss of her 
present enviable felicity.” 

“ Indeed it would, Mr. Swinton,” 
said Mrs. Pemberton; “ but why 
should you apprehend that your 
daughter would be so dazzled by the 
scene as to wish to exchange the con- 
ditions of the lot which Heaven has 
assigned to herself? Her very hap- 
piness is her security ; her good sense 
and propriety of feeling are further 
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preservatives, if preservatives are 
needed: but, my dear sir, you see 
the thing all on one side. Here is 
an opportunity of making a friend 
for your motherless girl, perhaps of 
providing her with some connexion 
for life, which, I think, you would 
hardly wish to lose.” 

Mr. Swinton paused, then, after a 


- moment's silence, said,— 


“ Perhaps I should not be justified 
in withholding from my child a pos- 
sible advantage; she shall go with 
you, if you please; and my good 
Mrs. Pemberton, I must look to you, 
who will be at her side, to save her 
head from being turned.” 

“ I think too well of your daugh- 
ter’s head and of her heart to allow 
me to entertain apprehension on that 
score: I am rejoiced that you will 
let her go!” 

“Tam not sure, Mary,” said Mr. 
Pemberton to his wife, as they were 
driving home, “ that Swinton was 
not right; not that I fear much 
mischief from a fortnight’s visit : 
but if, as you imagine from Mrs. 
Newby’s intimation, she plots to 
keep our young friend for a much 
longer period, then, I must confess, I 
do not think her father’s apprehen- 
sions groundless. If she should 
marry well, all is safe; but even 
beauty and grace like hers, do not 
often attract so far as to induce a 
man who has wealth and position, to 
accept a girl without either; and if 
she does not marry well, she will not, 
when her rich friend is tired of her, 
return to her humble, quiet home, 
the better for the taste she will have 
had of aftluent life.” 

Mrs. Pemberton looked thought- 
ful, but she did not express her 
thoughts. 

Meantime the unconscious subject 
of these cogitations was with her 
brother and her sister, enjoying a 
botanical ramble. They met Charles 
Duncan, he was a great friend of her 
brother's. They all sat down to- 
gether under the shelter of a shady 
beech to refresh themselves with 
some cold luncheon, which they had 
taken with them. ‘They talked 
gaily over their little collation, then 
pursued their walk. Charles was 
fortunate in finding and obtain- 
ing, from a rock of difficult ascent, 
a plant which Alice had much de- 
sired. How lucky he deemed himself 
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in finding it! how he toiled to reach 
it! would it procure one bright glance 
or a few words of thanks from her? 
He offered it; but, as she eagerly 
took the prize, not even Ads sanguine 
wish could trace one thought or sen- 
timent beyond the plant. Somewhat 
disappointed, yet pleased by her 
pleasure, he said within himself, 
“ Ah, may I but be able to inspire 
it at some future day! and yet if I 
succeed, what follows the effort? 
What pain the very success ! for will 
her father ever give her to the poor 
dependant, Charles Duncan? He 
will not, he will not! Were I my- 
self the father of such a daughter, I 
would seek higher things for her 
than that. But,” he added, in his 
inmost thought, “ why should not I 
offer her higher things ?” 

Charles possessed a hopeful, cheer- 
ful temper, which saw things present, 
and figured things future, always in 
their brightest aspects—-a possession 
worth 5000/. a-year to any man, 
and of more sure profit in substantial 
enjoyment than 5000/. a-year can 
be 


“Why should I not offer her 
higher things?” thought he. “ Need 
I be always the poor dependant, 
Charles Duncan? Can I not, like 
others, carve my own way to fortune, 
perhaps to fame and honour ?” 

And the resolution was taken; 
sudden, but not evanescent ; to toil, 
to plod — perhaps for years to plod, 
in the ascent which Competition 
makes so steep. Diplomacy, the bar, 
the church, the army, trade, all 
passed in hasty review before the 
thoughts of the ardent youth. What 
would she like? What would her 
Sather approve? What would most 
surely, most specdily attain the end 
to place him in position to carry off 
the prize he sought? or, rather, to 
seek openly the prize at which he 
aimed? Yes, the meeting of that 
morning, the bright sun of Alice's 
countenance, the Tones of her laugh- 
ing, happy eye, the gay gladness of 
her bearing, speaking of guileless 
simplicity and | worth, pro- 
duced on the orphan youth effect 
which endured with him to the end 
of life. He returned home another 
creature. Resolve filled his soul, 
and that resolve was carried out in 
the untiring effort of years ; it became 
in itself an object after the bright, 
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dear hope, which had inspired it had 
ceased. 

Oh, woman! what is in your 
power ? or rather, we may ask, what 
is not in your power, when the true 
subject is brought by destiny under 
your speli? ‘That is, indeed, seldom, 
but you are omnipotent when such 
destiny occurs. Yet is that pure and 
living essence, true love, a rare visit- 
ant on earth, and rarer still its re- 
ciprocation in perfect sympathy. 

When Alice, with her brother and 
sister, returned home, they entered 
the rector’s little study (it was always 
the first room catered Uy his children 
after their rambles). 

“Oh, papa!” said Alice, as she 
stood by his arm-chair, her hands 
filled with spoils, and a trailing plant 
around her neck and festooning upon 
her shoulders,—* oh, papa! we have 
brought such treasures—we have had 
such a successful walk ; I hope you 
will be able to help us to classify 
them this afternoon before they are 
faded. And, papa, you must, indeed, 
go with us our next walk; it is 
such a pleasure to have you with 
us !” 

“ You have not walked much with 
us lately, papa,” said Charlotte. 
“ How is that ?” 

“ Whilst your brother is with you, 
my dear daughters, he is escort 
enough for you; and your father, I 
think, grows an old man, and loves 
his arm-chair better than he used to 
do.” 

* No—no—no! do not say that, 
dear papa !” 

“ Well, when Henry returns to 
Oxford, I will resume my old habits.” 

“Thank you, and we will shew 

ou all that we have explored lately. 

Ve met Mr. Duncan this morning 
in our walk ; we gave him some of 
of our luncheon, and he gathered us 
some plants.” 

“ An equitable and harmonious 
agreement,” said the rector, laughing. 
“ But Alice, my dear, I have received 
an invitation for you to pass a fort- 
night at Newby Grange. Should 
you like to go?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I should very much 
like it! Mrs. Newby was very kind 
to me when she was ill at the hall. 
I hope you mean to let me go, papa?” 
and Alice’s eye kindled. 

“ Yes, my dear, you shall go. I 
wish I could he quite sure that I 
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shall do you good by accepting the 
invitation. Do you think, Alice, 
that you shall return to your humble 
home with quite as much affection 
and content as you leave it ?” 

The tears were starting into Alice’s 
eyes as she answered,— 

“ Oh, papa, what a question! Do 
you think any thing could diminish 
my affection for you and my home ?” 
She, however, sent them back ; in- 
stinct told her that they would dis- 
tress her father; and she gaily ad- 
ded, “ Mrs. Newby must, indeed, 
shew me bright things, if they are to 
make me see dimly the endearments 
of my youth !” 

When Charles Duncan returned 
to the hall, which was not till six 
hours after he had left it, (for, in the 
meditations which had followed his 
meeting with his friends, he had for- 
gotten time), he sought his uncle, 
and at once disclosed to him his de- 
sire to follow some career which 
might lead. him to independence, 
and, if possible, to fame and ho- 
nour. His uncle was gratified, pro- 
mised him his aid and influence, 
and such help from his purse at the 
starting as might be required, pro- 
vided it came within his power. 

The bar was the profession chosen, 
and the first steps were instantly 
taken. 

It was not till two or three days 
later that Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton 
mentioned to Charles their projected 
visit: they were considering the 
arrangements for the little journey. 

“My dear William,” said Mrs. 
Pemberton, “ we must take the green 
carriage, for as we shall be three in- 
side, and several servants outside, we 
shall want the accommodation of all 
the carriage- boxes.” 

“ And who is your third inside ?” 
said Charles. 

“ We take Alice Swinton with us; 
the invitation has been extended to 
her also.” 

Charles's countenance fell, and his 
heart fell also. 

“ What are my hopes,” said he to 
himself, “ if that beautiful girl is to 
be produced amongst the exquisites 
that assemble at Newby Grange ?” 

IIe made a feint to play at peep 
with one of the children, who was 
always ready to invite or to answer 
his caresses. His emotion passed 
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unobserved. His hopeful temper 
soon suggested,— 

“ Why should I fear? A fort- 
night’s visit is too short to produce 
impressions, or admit of mischief.” 

But he did fear, nevertheless ; he 
had a little lurking fear, just enough 
to enhance in his own estimation the 
value of the object of his desire, not 
enough to depress his spirits seriously, 
or damp his hope for its attainment. 

In the week intervening between 
the invitation and the time fixed for 
the visit, many little cares occupied 
the attention of the inhabitants of 
the rectory. Charlotte aided Alice 
to select from her modest wardrobe 
such dress as they deemed most suited 
to the occasion. Poor Alice! she 
felt, perhaps, a little mortified as she 
observed to Charlotte,— 

*“* My dress will be so entirely un- 
like that of the rich ladies who will 
be around me, that I think it had 
best be utterly simple and without 
pretension.” 

Charlotte thought so, too. Mor- 
tification was a new feeling to the 
gay, glad girl, who, in the simplicity 
of her country life, knew nothing of 
rivalry or ambition. Did it augur 
ill? It was, however, soon. past. 
The sisters finished reading Tasso 
with their father; Alice sowed seeds 
in the flower-garden, which she hoped 
would be just peeping above the 
ground on her return; she went to 
the cottages and gave two weeks for- 
ward in her allowance to her several 
pensioners there; she went to the 
little school of the village, where she 
was an especial favourite, to bid adieu 
to the mistress and the children. 

* Come back soon, Miss Alice !” 
lisped a little curley-headed urchin, 
and then six or seven others echoed 
the petition. 

At length the appointed day ar- 
rived. It was a fine bright morning 
in May. Charles Duncan came down 
after breakfast to say that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pemberton would be at the 
door at two. He lingered long. 

“Do you enjoy the thought of 
your visit, Miss Alice ?” said he. 

“ Oh, yes; very much, indeed !” 

“ Do you think you should prefer 
the life of a sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent mansion to that which you lead 
here at your father’s rectory ?” 

“JT have really never considered 
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the subject, or balanced the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of each against 
the other. As my lot is cast in an- 
other sphere, it has not entered into 
my mind to discuss theoretically what 
[ shall never be called upon to prove 
practically.” 

Charles felt encouraged. He soon 
alter took his leave. Ilis step was 
elastic, and his hope was high. 

“ If a peerage were placed in her 
power to-morrow I believe she would 
refuse it, and continue in her own 
walk of of life,” said he, musingly. 

Had she given data for such be- 
lief? or, in the delicate attempt to 
win her heart, would a peer stand 
an unequal chance with any other 
man? 

But Charles was encouraged ; small 
things did encourage Ais hopeful 
temper. 

The carriage drove up. Mr. Swin- 
ton handed his daughter in. 

“God's blessing upon you, my 
child!” said he: “ you will write to 
us in a day or two?” 

“ Yes, papa: good-by. Good-by, 
Charlotte ; good-by, Henry!” And 
the carriage rolled away as Mr. Swin- 
ton bowed to his friends, and they 
greeted their young companion. 

They were kindly and warmly re- 
ceived by Mrs. Newby, who, when 
she had talked with them a quarter 
of an hour, said,— 

“My house is, as usual, full of 
guests; some of them are out, some 
are already dressing; you will like 
to go also to your own rooms.” 

She led them up-stairs. 

When Alice found herself alone 
in the room which was allotted to 
her, she took a general survey of its 
elegant appendages ; then approach- 
ing the windows, she found they 
looked upon a spacious park. It was 
well wooded, and the ground undu- 
lated with advantage. A fine sheet 
of water spread before her; swans 
were sailing gracefully upon its sur- 
face, and cattle and deer were grouped 
upon its banks. Alice remained pon- 
dering long upon the lovely scene. 
When at last she withdrew her 
eyes from it, they fell upon her toi- 
lette-table, where lay a little packet 
directed to herself. Ler curiosity 
excited, she hastily opened it. It 
contained some beautiful ornaments 
for the neck and arms, with a brooch 
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and pendent to match, and just the 
words, “ With Mrs. Newby’s kind 
regards to Alice, in remembrance of 
her kindness and attention during 
her illness in November last.” Alice 
was still admiring them, when a maid 
entered. 

“T have been directed by Mrs. 
Newby, ma’am,” said she, “ to help 
you to unpack and dress.” 

So Alice unpacked and dressed, 
and, in a clean white muslin robe, 
with the ornaments which she had 
just received clasped upon her, she 
trusted she should not disgrace Mrs. 
Newby’s drawing-room. ‘The maid, 
perhaps, observed a timid, inquiring 
glance, which she cast at her mirror ; 
for she said, as if in reply,— 

“The ornaments look very well, 
ma’am, upon white; they set off your 
dress, and prevent it from looking at 
all singular or plain.” ‘Then shead- 
ded, “ Mrs. Newby desired me to say, 
that as you are not yet acquainted 
with her guests, she will call for you 
on her way down, and take you into 
the drawing-room with her.” 

“Tiow considerate and kind!” 
thought Alice, and she sat down to 
begin a letter to her father. In 
twenty minutes Mrs. Newby ap- 
peared. Alice thanked her cordially 
for her beautiful gifts. 

“JT am glad, my dear girl,” she 
replied, “ to see that those ornaments 
become you so well; and I am but 
indulging myself in adorning you 
thus, for you will the better adorn 
my rooms.” + 

Alice blushed, she could not quite 
enjoy that speech ; besides, she saw 
the stress that it laid upon appear- 
ance, and she mournfully thought of 
the slenderness and simplicity of her 
wardrobe. 

Mrs. Newby perceived the blush, 
perhaps, also, she divined the thought, 
for she added quickly,— 

* You, however, have a native 
grace, which, in itself unaided, would 
adorn yourself and all who fall 
around it.” 

They descended. To Alice the 
sense of awe, except before her Ma- 
ker, was unfamiliar ; but to her eyes 
now, the drawing-room was awfully 
filled. Lord this, and Lady the 
other, and glittering jewels, and the 
easy nonchalance, and the flirtation, 
and the repartee, and the light airy 
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conversation which, from its grace 
and flow, seemed to throw interest 
and importance around nothings, ap- 
palled Alice. 

“What shall I do in such a party 
as this?” thought she. “Ishall be 
utterly unable to meet them on their 
own ground, and to contribute to 
their amusement! They will see 
that I am not one of them: they will 
feel me in the way.” 

As the evening passed, she was for 
once silent andalmost sad. She half 
wished herself again at her father’s 
little tea-table, with the afternoon’s 
reading, made so interesting by his 
information, and taste, and fertility 
of mind ; and she wished for the even- 
ing ramble, with him for their con- 
ductor, and for the subjects of con- 
versation common and interesting to 
all her accustomed group. 

There were several little etiquettes 
at table which Alice, from her in- 
experience of the style of life into 
which she found herself thrown, did 
not understand ; she made one or two 
blunders, and coloured, and felt more 
uncomfortable than any thing was 
wont to make her feel. Once during 


the evening she overheard a lady 


whisper to her neighbour,— 

“ Who is that pretty girl? Ihave 
not been introduced to her, and I 
should like it.” 

“ Ah!” said the other, set yourself 
at ease, you have lost nothing; that 
girl is only some country curate’s 
daughter whom Mrs. Newby has 
taken it into her head to patronise : 
you will see that one or two more 
blunders in the style of those of the 
dinner-table, will open her eyes; she 
will soon weary of her protégée. 

Poor Alice! was she to meet mor- 
tification on every side ? 

Ilowever, notwithstanding this 
little conference which she had ac- 
cidentally overheard, her beauty and 
her native grace, together with the 
consideration which Mrs. Newby 
shewed to her, procured for her at 
least respectful attention during the 
evening ; and when, on being asked 
to take her seat at the piano, she 
played with taste and feeling several 
airs, which, if not fashionable, did 
truly evince the soul of music, the 
tolerance with which she had been 
regarded grew (with some of the 
party) into admiration. 

The retiring-hour arrived, and 
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Alice entered her chamber with 
something like a heavy heart. She 
felt out of her element, and she 
sighed for her father’s fond blessing, 
always bestowed upon his daughters 
as he parted with them for the night : 
she wished, too, for the presence of 
her sister, that she might commune 
with her on the events of the day. 

But Alice had intelligence ; she 
was no way inferior to the rest of 
that party in information or intel- 
lectual power: it was only that she 
did not understand all the etiquettes, 
and was inexperienced in the style 
of conversation of the circle in which 
she now found herself. Mrs. Pem- 
berton knew this, and was convinced 
that it needed but a little custom— 
the custom of her present society, to 
cause her to appear in it equal to 
many, and superior to others of those 
who seemed more brilliant than herself. 
Alice had observation and tact ; they 
now did her good service ; she saw 
how much stress was laid on little 
conyentionalities, and she had already 
informed herself on some of these : 
she was watchful, and she allowed 
none of the laws and habits by which 
the society around her seemed to be 
governed, to escape her unobserved. 
She resolved also to consider her 
visit as a lesson in life, and she felt 
that already it had made her more 
than ever sensible to the value of the 
domestic affection which she enjoyed 
at her dear home. 

Next morning she descended to 
breakfast, looking gay and blooming. 
The morning passed pleasantly in 
driving and reading with Mrs. New- 
by, and writing to her father and 
sister. She got well through the 
dinner, being served by the expe- 
rience of the preceding day; and 
when in the evening she was called 
upon to play, several of the as- 
sembled guests clustered round the 
piano; and some admired, and some 
in jealous whispers detracted from 
the performance. So passed several 
days. Mrs. Newby was ——a 
kind and indulgent to her ; and, with 
regard to the rest of the circle, as 
she gradually gained acquaintance 
with them, and became more and 
more au fait with regard to the dis- 
tinctive habits of their class, her 
enjoyment increased and her little 
difficulties diminished. The point in 
which she felt herself most woefully 
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and hopelessly deficient was in the 
small-talk, which formed so staple 
an article of traffic to those around 
her. 

She was still making progress in 
her pupilage, when one evening she 
accompanied Mrs. Newby and her 
guests to a county ball. Mrs. New- 
by presented Alice with a dress for 
the occasion, and gave her various 
little necessary instructions. 

They had been in the ball-room 
about half-an-hour, when Lord Ar- 
thur —— came up to Mrs. Newby; 
and, after chatting lightly with her 
for some time, asked for an introduc- 
tion to Alice, of which he availed 
himself to dance with her. He danced 
well ; she did not excel, but he seemed 
more than satisfied with his partner: 
for when the dance was over and he 
led her to a seat, he did not leave 
her, but placed himself by her and 
drew on a conversation. Ie did not 
talk the light airy nothings of the 
fashionable world, in which she found 
herself so deficient ; but his observa- 
tions, arising from passing scenes and 
passing trifles, seemed to give scope 
for deeper thoughts, to wake up ideas, 
or touch some key of theory or sen- 
timent. In all this Alice well could 
join him; her father and her brother 
were wont to talk with her in this 
strain, though with less of address or 
fertility than Lord Arthur: her in- 
telligence had beencarefully cultured, 
so that when the conversation got be- 
yond remarks on persons whom she 
did not know, or that smart repartee 
in which she was unpracticed, when 
it, in fact, really drew upon the 
fountain of mind, Alice was quite 
ready to meet the demand, and could 
receive and yield on equal terms, and 
with pleasure to herself. Lord Ar- 
thur was pleased to find, in a young 
and lovely woman, a power which 
he conceived resided little with the 
sex. le lingered about her the 
greater part of the evening; nor 
would he have quitted her at all, but 
that he feared to attract the vulgar 
gossip, of which he disliked to be the 
theme. He intensely admired her 
beauty and her grace; but his ad- 
miration was so delicate, so chaste, so 
little accompanied by compliment in 
word, so elegantly implied, that Alice, 
whilst she was just made conscious 
of the fact, appreciated it at the 
highest rate. 
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The evening passed and the party 
separated, Mrs. Newby gave the 
hand of Alice a very friendly squeeze 
as she bade her sleep well and repair 
her fatigues, and congratulated her 
on having passed, she hoped, a very 
pleasant evening. She was pleased 
that her protégée had made a splen- 
did conquest ; it reflected back credit 
upon herself; and she was further, 
truly, a kind woman, and heartily 
rejoiced in the vista of Alice's ad- 
vancement. She made, however, no 
mention of Lord Arthur's name. 

Notwithstanding the charge, Alice 
could not sleep. The events of the 
evening were in her thoughts, the 
fascination of Lord Artur was before 
her eyes, his words sounded in her 
ears. <A sort of sweet delirium 
kept her awake; but presently she 
began to reflect how improbable it 
was that her acquaintance with him 
should be continued or renewed ; 
and then she felt saddened, and re- 
proached herself for having allowed 
1erself to dwell with so much plea- 
sure on the intercourse of an hour 
or two. 

The next day, however, when she 
returned from a saunter in the 
grounds and heard that Lord Arthur 
had been calling in her absence, she 
could not help suspecting that her 
attraction had had its share in bring- 
ing him to the house, and the plea- 
surable feelings of the past evening 
returned in part upon her. She 
was sorry she had been out. “ But 
having made this call of courtesy, it 
it is little likely that he will appear 
again,” thought she ; “ at least while 
my visit lasts.” So she said within 
herself, and yet she had a sort of 
lingering expectation of seeing him 
again, notwithstanding her argument 
with herself. 

Lord Arthur had told Mrs. Newby 
that he was visiting a friend of his 
at twelve miles’ distance from her 
residence, and Mrs. Newby had asked 
him to pass a few days at Newby 
Grange before he left the neighbour- 
hood. Ile accepted the invitation, 
and five days later was installed a 
guest there. 

Either from inadvertency or from 
design, Mrs. Newby had not men- 
tioned in Alice’s presence her invit- 
ation to Lord Arthur, or her expect= 
ation of his visit. 

Meantime, upon another of her 
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proceedings, Mrs. Newby had in- 
formed and consulted Alice. She 
had written to Mr. Swinton to re- 
quest his permission to her to kee 
his daughter some time longer with 
her, and had expressed to him in flat- 
tering terms the great pleasure which 
that visit brought to herself; she 
should regret exceedingly, she said, 
being so soon deprived of her society. 
Alice had seconded the request, and 
had spoken much of the pleasure 
which she was deriving from her stay 
at Newby Grange. ‘The gratified 
father had reluctantly consented. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton were gone, 
and several of the guests were changed 
for others. Alice was daily gaining 
firmer hold upon the affections of her 
friend ; she was gaining also know- 
ledge of the petty laws which re- 
gulate so imperiously the life of 
fashion, and was acquiring, moreover, 
the confidence which the habit of 
society gives. 

On the day of Lord Arthur's ar- 
rival, returning from a drive in which 
she had accompanied one of the ladies 
who were staying in the house, she 
entered the drawing-room with light 
gay step, with the glow of health 


upon her cheek, and the light of 
happiness in her eye: she saw him 


there, she started, and coloured 
not slightly ; then recovering herself, 
advanced to meet and greet him. 
Lord Arthur was annoyed; he met 
her coldly. He never liked demon- 
strations, and least of all when he 
himself was concerned. Alice was 
learning power over herself, a grace- 
ful ease succeeded to the blush of 
momentary pleasurable surprise; and 
she saw, without appearing to per- 
ceive, the air of nonchalance and 
coolness which Lord Arthur's chagrin 
threw around him. 

None of the ladies now at Newby 
Grange, excepting its mistress, had 
witnessed the scene in the ball-room. 
They had no conception that Lord 
Arthur actually had, and no idea 
that he was likely to have, any par- 
ticular interest in a person so little a 
belle of their own world as was Alice. 
The young ladies deemed him an 
open prize thrown by good fortune 
in their way, whose capture seemed 
worth effort. JJe received all con- 
sideration shewn to him with the 
casy facility of perfect good breeding, 
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and as if innocently unconscious that 
he was himself an object of attrac- 
tion. 

During the greater part of the 
evening he shunned Alice. He did 
not lead her into dinner; he did not 
sit near her, or address himself to 
her. The only recognition which he 
scemed to give her, beyond the com- 
mon courtesies which each may shew 
to all, was, that when she made an 
observation he sought to notice and 
answer it in general conversation. 

She was wounded. 

*“ How vain, how foolish was I,” 
said she, in an internal soliloquy, 
“ to imagine that I had any particu- 
lar charm for him, because we en- 
joyed each other's conversation and 
contributed to each other’s enjoyment 
on that evening of our first and only 
meeting! How marked the real state 
of the case! When, as one of the 
assembled circle, my voice is heard, 
Lord Arthur pays me the respectful 
courtesy of attention; but to have 
imagined that my voice, my thoughts, 
my presence, had charms for him 
beyond those of any other, how vain, 
how foolish the idea!” And yet some- 
thing whispered within her that the 
idea that she had made, as she had 
received no ordinary impression that 
evening, was neither vain nor foolish, 
but true. She was out of spirits; 
she had little to say. 

“ He has heard that I am below 
his grade in life,” thought she. She 
was still much the child of nature, 
and more than once tears came into 
her eyes, which it cost her no small 
effort to repress. 

Mrs. Newby proposed music. Lady 
C—— took her station at the piano, 
and played with brilliancy and ex- 
ecution. The piece received the ap- 
probation due to the merit of the per- 
formance. Others followed her, and 
were courteously thanked ; but when 
Alice sat down, and though no bril- 
liancy marked her execution, the very 
soul of music seemed to rise from the 
keys, and thrill upon the ears, and 
stir up the emotions of those around, 
the chill was melted which had held 
Lord Arthur: he forgot for the mo- 
ment that there were witnesses around, 
and hung delighted at her side; he 
whispered admiration, not rapturous- 
ly nor with excess of expression, but 
with few and feeling words. 

GG 
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“ 7his is, indeed, music!” said he ; 
“ this has power over the soul! You 
sing, Miss Alice ?” 

“If you like the voice, I will do 
my best.” 

She sang a translation ofa striking, 
wild, and melancholy song of the 
Russian poet, Poushkin’s, sct to 
Russian music. Lord Arthur was 
delighted. His compliment was de- 
licate and quiet, but expressive of 
most perfect pleasure. She sang two 
other little songs, then rose from the 
piano whilst her auditor's appetite was 
yet keen; he did not, however, press 
her to continue, but, leading her to a 
seat, placed himself by her, and en- 
tered with her into conversation on 
the genius and power of music, the 
varieties of national taste with re- 
spect to it, and its influence in form- 
ing the character of nations and 
modifying that of individuals. This 
was the kind of conversation which 
Alice heartily enjoyed, and in which 
her thinking and informed mind was 
well able to receive and to impart 
enjoyment. Lord Arthur admired a 
Seminine woman who was not insipid. 
They sat in delighted conversation 
till retiring-time, and Alice entered 


her room very, very happy. Young, 
confiding, and simple, with no friend 
to give one word of caution, she al- 
lowed full scope to the satisfaction of 


her soul. Thesweetness of her emo- 
tions kept her for some time from 
sleeping; the soft flutter of love 
agitated her bosom; the conscious- 
ness, the sure conviction that she was 
not an object of indifference to Lord 
Arthur, that some sympathy drew 
them to each other, possessed her. 
At length she fell to slumber; the 
conversation of the evening was re- 
newed again, and vague undefined 
vistas of future bliss — vistas which 
she would not have allowed her wak- 
ing thoughts, floated before her brain. 

Morning dawned, and she awoke ; 
she sprung from her bed, and threw 
up her window. ‘The air had never 
felt to her so balmy, nor the scene 
appeared so fair. ‘There is something 
unspeakably sweet in the first sensa- 
tions of love, before doubts and diffi- 
culties, and fears and jealousies, and 
damps from without and checks from 
within, have intervened,—in the first 
sensations of love with its purity, and 
hope, and deyotedness, and kindness, 
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there is something unspeakably sweet. 
Even with the most callous who can 
love, who are open to the passion in 
any degree, it moves and fills the 
nature, and remodels all the soul; 
and, with kindlier spirits, its influence 
transfuses something of the angel 
into the children of men. 

But love—pure, genuine love —is 
rare on earth, rarer than men are 
apt to think. Alice, though she 
knew it not and willed it not, loved 
indeed. Did Lord Arthur? 

She descended to breakfast ; their 
meeting seemed to acknowledge es- 
tablished understanding and tender- 
ness between them. He felt that by 
his conduct, when her fascination had 
overpowered him on the preceding 
evening, he had drawn upon himself 
the observation so distasteful to him, 
and made the announcement which 
would be so rich for gossip, that the 
impenetrable Lord Arthur was smit- 
ten at length; he saw, therefore, 
that there was nothing further to 
sacrifice on this score, and gave him- 
self up to the indulgence of his in- 
clination. Whilst his good breeding 
prompted him to contribute his part, 
always an able one, to general con- 
versation, it was Alice who enjoyed 
his more special thoughts and atten- 
tion : he placed himself by her ; when 
she spoke his ear was charmed; he 
drew her into several little discus- 
sions, in order to elicit her thoughts 
on different subjects, and her method 
of defending them. He dissented 
from her with polite and elegant 
grace, or he agreed with her in such 
a manner as to cause her to feel the 
charm of sympathy. His eye fol- 
lowed her every movement, and his 
soul was spoken in his eye. He 
allowed her to feel (what, indeed, he 
could ill have concealed) that he was 
fascinated ; and there was such true 
delicacy and good taste in the style 
of his admiration, which was rather 
implied than expressed, and was di- 
rected rather to the mind than to the 
person (or at least apparently so 
directed, for he who had looked 
amongst Lord Arthur's hidden feel- 
ings would have discerned admira- 
tion of both), that Alice was gratified 
without being in any measure dis- 
tressed or shocked. And she was 
deeply gratified—she was exquisitely 
happy. 
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It was not that a member of the 
peerage was the man at her feet, and 
that a rise—a splendid rise in con- 
dition seemed before her; it never 
occurred to her in that light ;—it was 
not that Fortune, with all that it can 
purchase, seemed within her reach— 
within her reach, who, whenever it 
should please Heaven to take her 
father, could scarcely hope for more 
from him than the scantiest provision 
on which life could be decently 
maintained, even in the most quict 
way in which the orphan of a clergy- 
man could live: she, young and 
happy as she was, had never thought 
of that;—it was not that she had 
captivated the man on whom the 
eyes of the belles of the two preceding 
London seasons had been fixed in 
vain; she was not cognizant of the 
fact; but it was that the man had 
presented himself who understood 
her, who felt with her, who appre- 
ciated her: a sympathy quick, but 
powerful, seemed established between 
them, and the sensitive girl gave her 
unchecked affections. 

After breakfast Alice retired to her 
own room to write letters. Her in- 
stinct and her delicacy both taught 
her to avoid giving too much of her 
presence and society. At luncheon 
they met again, and after luncheon 
a drive was proposed. Lord Arthur 
rode by the side of Mrs. Newby’s 
carriage, for there Alice found a seat. 
When they stopped, his hand was 
upon the carriage side; and when 
they alighted to walk, and he, giv- 
ing his horse to a servant, attended 
them, he thought that a walk in the 
country with a beautiful and interest- 
ing woman had greater charms than 
a lounge at his London club. She 
must, indeed, have been an interest- 
ing woman who had wrought that 
opinion in Lord Arthur. 

The evening music and the even- 
ing conversation were renewed, and 
Alice again retired to her room 
perfectly happy. So passed days, 
until they numbered on to weeks. 
Lord Arthur made no proposal to 
quit Newby Grange. In fact he 
seemed so lena so entranced, that 
he was unconscious of locality and 
time. It was to them both a dream 
of uninterrupted fascination and de- 
light. All that Alice did was clad 
with grace in his eyes; her smallest 
act, her slightest word, had interest 
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for him; her form, her face, her air, 
her mit.d, her disposition, each and 
all appeared to him perfection. Nor 
did she see him with less partial cyes. 
Her fondness was increased, because 
it was coupled with gratitude to him 
for having singled her out from a 
station lower than his own, to confer 
upon her his love. He had again 
gained the greater hold upon her 
admiration and affections, because he 
was superior in the points of elegant 
taste, high breeding, and polite, in- 
formed, accomplished mind, to any 
other man whom she had yet seen: 
he was, indeed, superior to most men 
in these points. Alice's love to Lord 
Arthur was deep, holy, and enduring. 
Was his to her such? We shall 


see. 

Mrs. Newby was highly gratified 
by what she termed the success of 
her protégée ; both because she was 
really kind in heart and rejoiced in 
promoting the good of her favourite, 
and also because of the consideration 
which she saw would be reflected on 
herself. 

Twice had Alice's leave of absence 
from her home been prolonged by 
her father. He knew nothing of 
what was passing at the Grange, for 
Mrs. Newby had made no communi- 
cation to him on the subject, and 
Alice, much as she wished that her 
father, and her sister also, could have 
been privy to her affairs, found her 
delicacy and her modesty forbade her 
to make any reference to them, for 
Lord Arthur had not yet spoken of 
marriage. 

One morning she received a letter 
from her father, desiring her imme- 
diate return ; a marriage between her 
sister and a neighbouring clergyman, 
which had been long projected, was 
to take place at once, and carlicr 
than had been anticipated. He had 
received preferment, and wished, 
without delay, to settle. 

Lord Arthur heard the announce- 
ment with dismay. It would inter- 
rupt his dream of pleasure ; it called 
upon him to consider and take mea- 
sures for the future. For one mo- 
ment he felt disposed to say, “ Do 
not go, Alice ; stay and bless me yet!” 
The next he saw how unsuitable and 
how vain would be such a petition, 
and, collecting his senses, he merely 
uttered a slight expression of disap- 
pointment, 
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In the evening of the day, seated 
by her upon the sofa and talking with 
her in his usual fascinating strain, 
he had introduced and dismissed 
several subjects, when he began to 
speak of an elegant, accomplished, 
and good-hearted creature, a sylph 
in person and in grace, in mind a 
very angel, whose love was given to 
some friend of his. He spoke of 
their extreme felicity; and when 
Alice asked who were the happy 
pair, the reply revealed, as if by ac- 
cident, that they were living together 
not united by the tie of marriage: 
but Lord Arthur mentioned the fact 
without the expression of any con- 
demnation. 

Alice, displeased that the praises 
of such a person should have been 
uttered in her ear, and surprised and 
still more displeased by Lord Ar- 
thur’s seeming view of the case, said, 
warmly,— 

“ But it is wicked and disgraceful 
to live as they live! and your lord- 
ship speaks of them with praise !” 

Te replied,— 

“The ceremony of marriage is 
useful and needful for the vulgar, 
who cannot reach noble things, who 
must be held and bound by restraint 
and law; but the ¢rue tie, Alice, is 
virtuous, faithful love, deep-seated 
in the heart; the real bond, a bond 
of spirit in no way affected by the 
mere ceremony. The ceremony, then, 
has little to do with the virtue of the 
relation.” 

Alice was shocked and startled; 
the speciousness of the argument, the 
holy truth brought to cover the un- 
holiness of vice, did not escape her. 
She fixed her eyes full upon him, 
and said, in a tone in which grief and 
horror mingled,— 

“ Lord Arthur, is it you who are 
speaking? Can I believe that you 
hold so light of marriage? that you 
believe that any union without it can 
be right ?” 

It was the look of Alice—the look 
of great distress, into which that of 
horror had subsided, which, more 
than her words, told Lord Arthur 
that he had gone too far. He soft- 
ened down and explained. 

“No man honours more than I 
the permanency and inviolability of 
the relation, its holy and endearing 
character. You have misinterpreted 
me, Alice; it was the mere form at 
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the altar of which I spoke lightly, be- 
cause that can create nothing in the 
spirit. Those who are joined to- 

ther in all the fervency and faith- 
Rae of soul need no legalising and 
symbolic tie; those who are not so 
joined are not, in very deed, married 
by the ceremony, but have merely 
entered into a contract, to ratify 
which they have — to a priest.” 

“Oh, Lord Arthur, I am grieved 
to hear you thus talk! I feel to the 
very full with you that marriage 
only fulfils God's purposes and en- 
sures man’s happiness, when it is that 
deep fervent union of soul of which 
you speak; but I go with you no 
further. With my whole sense 1 
honour that which you have falsely 
called the mere ceremonial of mar- 
riage, and because some are found 
who are joined by the ceremonial 
act without true union of soul, that 
forms no argument to justify dis- 
pensing with the solemn, sanctifying 
act—because there is already existing 
the union of soul which we believe 
requisite to bless the tie. I little 
suspected you of these ideas!” 

“T will not—cannot grieve you, 
dearest Alice! I assure you, you 
have overstretched my meaning ; but, 
such as it was, I renounce it. You 
have converted me; your instinct is 
the convincing argument to me—the 
instinct of a pure mind reveals truth. 
I am sure that you are right in this 
case ; your few words have changed 
my views.” 

Alice looked half pleased, half sad, 
but —- still. She made no re- 
ply, for at the moment Mrs. Newby 
entered the room. 

Sweet, simple, unsuspecting girl, 
if you had known that uli when 
= talked—he whom you so fondly 

oved, was a villain in heart, that he 
had broached this conversation but 
to test you, with a view to his own 
base purposes with regard to your- 
self—if you had seen the heart un- 
masked, and its designs laid bare—if 
you had known how nicely he was 
feeling your moral pulse and ba- 
lancing your words, that they might 
indicate to him what he could or 
what he could not effect of wrong 
against you—if you had seen how 
little a part of his real sentiments 
was revealed, how insincere his pro- 
fessed renunciation of that little part 
—your happiness, though it had re- 
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ceived a fearful shock by the dis- 
covery of the character of that 
man who had won your love, and the 
consequent necessity to renounce the 
hopes which you el held so dear, 
had yet been saved from fatal, final 
ruin: but you knew none of this. 
Nothing was to arrest the sacrifice! 

Mrs. Newby’s errand was to re- 
quest that, when the wedding was 
over, Alice would return to her 
again. 

“T have learned to love you so 
well, my dear girl,” said she, “that 
I do not now know how to spare 
you.” 

Lord Arthur looked brightly, and 
waited her reply. 

“Tf papa will allow me, and if he 
does not complain of being very dull 
alone, I shall be delighted to return 
to you, dear Mrs. Newby, for I am 
sure I need not tell you how truly I 
have enjoyed my stay with you.” 

“ We have had, indeed, a dream of 
happiness,” said Lord Arthur, in an 
under-tone to Alice. ‘ How weary 
T shall be till we meet again! Come 
back soon, Alice; I intend to curry 
favour for a renewed invitation to 
myself.” 

Alice looked her thanks. 

When he led her to the carriage 
in which Mrs. Newby was sending 
her back, the next day, he said,— 

“Dear Alice, do not let our con- 
versation yesterday cause you to 
carry away any impression unfavour- 
able tome. I could not bear to fall 
in your opinion. Believe me, you 
overstretched my meaning; and 
more, the sentiment which I did in- 
tend to convey I hold no longer.” 

He then bade her an elegant adieu, 
in which emotion—real emotion, was 
visible, and left her to her medita- 
tions and her affections. 

How firmly she believed what her 
loved had uttered—how doatingly 
she thought upon his fondness—how 
pleasantly upon her own influence 
over him, and not without some con- 
demnation of herself for having too 
hardly judged him! Now her af- 
fections led her judgment or blinded 
it, but had they been ungained she 
might have judged him still the 
same, for Lord Arthur was consum- 
mate in his skill, and Alice was pure, 
confiding, and generous. 

She reached the little rectory ; it 
looked to her first glance yery small, 
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and its furniture antique and shabby. 
She had never thought it so before 
—she saw it now by contrast; but 
the first glance and the first thought 
were over in a moment. Her fa- 
ther’s and her sister's warm recep- 
tion—the delight of the old man to 
have her again by his side—Char- 
lotte’s hearty affection to herself and 
her tranquil joy in her own pros- 
pects—the confidence, and unreserve, 
and sympathy, and love of each to 
each, caused her to realise, with 
heart and soul, the pleasure of being 
again in her home. She repeated 
the word to herself, and thought she 
had never drawn from it meaning so 
full. In all the pride and pleasure 
of domestic love she sat between 
her father and her sister, and for the 
moment forgot her lover. 

Questions were asked and answered 
on all sides, and events detailed. 
Alice had much to hear and much to 
tell; but very slight was the men- 
tion which she made of Lord Ar- 
thur. She merely spoke of him as 
one of the guests at Newby Grange, 
an agreeable and well-informed per- 
son. It was not that she desired 
concealment, nor that she feared her 
father’s disapproval. She would 
have been relieved from some em- 
barrassment, and her happiness would 
have been greatly increased, if her 
father and her sister could have been 
made acquainted with her circum- 
stances; but how could she ven- 
ture to tell them? In fact, what 
had she to say on the subject? 
Lord Arthur had never yet spoken 
to her of marriage; of course the 
day would come when he would do 
so, but till it did arrive would there 
not be indelicacy in speaking of him 
inconnexion with herself? Yes, there 
would be indelicacy and presump- 
tion in doing so. So thought poor 
Alice, while the dear secret of their 
mutual love burned in her heart, 
and she was silent. 

Very busy were the proceedings, 
and very happy were the persons 
employed, for the ten days following 
Alice’s return and preceding the 
wedding. The morning dawned, 
fine and auspicious. Alice, as brides- 
maid, stood by Charlotte's side, and 
heard the service with the deepest 
interest. She was affectionately at- 
tached to her sister, but its words 
fell upon her ear with still more 
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thrilling interest than that affection 
would have generated. She thought 
of Lord Arthur. 

“He will soon make these vows 
for me and I for him,” her heart 
ee ee and it throbbed, and her 
cheek kindled in reply. 

The simple wedding was graced 
by the presence of the rector’s few 
neighbouring friends, and most hearty 
good wishes went with the young 
pair as they set out on their mar- 
riage tour. 

Alice bade her sister — = 
yearning sympathy. our lot, 
thought” a soon be mine— 
may you have not less of love than 
will be my portion! 

Had you been endowed with pre- 
science, Alice, it had shortened 
your dream of sweet delusion— 
it had robbed you of the reality of 
short-lived bliss ; but, perhaps, it had 
not saved you from the tragic sequel. 
He who has created man with a view 
to his weal has not so endowed him. 

Alice was not the only person 
whose emotions had been moved at 
the wedding. Charles Duncan was 
also there, and as he looked upon 
the lovely girl whose heart was all 
buried in the service, his admiration 
was increased. He asked himself, 
Will these important words one day 
assume tenfold interest, because it 
shall be that solemn and endearing 
occasion when they shall be pro- 
nounced between ourselves? He 
felt how sincerely, how earnestly, he 
should make the promises which 
they require. He was too much 
overpowered to join the breakfast 
party. He, indeed, determined that he 
would not trust himself to see much 
of Alice till the day drew nearer 
when he might address himself to 
her, with some hope, as her suitor. 

Mr. Penryn joyfully bore off his 
bride, and Alice was alone with her 
father. 

“You are my only child now, 
Alice,” said he, as he fondly patted 
her cheek ; “ your sister is gone, and 
your brother, when he leaves the 
university, will enter on a profession. 
You must be the comfort and joy of 
my old age, and, my child, I will 
pay you back richly with a father's 
love; we will bless each other. J 
will grow young again that you may 
not feel the loss of young compan- 
ions, and you will be tender to my 
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infirmities. You have lost none of 
your simple tastes, I trust, by your 
residence amongst the great ?” 

Poor Alice! how should she broach 
the subject of her return? She de- 
termined on the moment to defer it. 
Duty and affection both told her 
that she must give her father time— 
that to leave him just now would be 
to make him feel his desolation. It 
was not without some misgiving and a 
sense of sadness that she looked for- 
ward to the day when he would be 
left at his fireside literally and per- 
manently alone; his partner in the 
tomb, and his children all gone from 
him. 

She answered, cheerfully and 
fondly, 

“ My affection for my simple home, 
and for my good, kind, tender father, 
are just as strong as the day I left 
you, dear papa, and they will never 
be less than they are now; and even 
if I should have a home of my own, 
like Charlotte, I would often come 
to visit you, my dear father. I should 
feel as if I had two homes then.” 

The old man sighed. 

“God forbid,” said he, “that a 
selfish parent should wish to delay 
the day when his child may be well 
settled and provided for because he is 
loath to lose her.” 

Alice hastened to the piano—she 
would divert his thoughts, which 
seemed too gloomy. She played 
him a cheerful air, an old favourite 
at the rectory, and he, falling into 
the strain, accompanied her with the 
words which were set to it. 

Charles Duncan came in to tea 
the next evening. 

“T am going to town two days 
hence,” said he, “to commence my 
career in life, and I am come to bid 
you farewell, and to pass the even- 
ing with you, if you please.” 

Heslings different with each, but 
strong and powerful with all, were 
stirring in the souls of those three 
persons that evening. The parent 
was musing upon his bridal daughter's 
~ ts, and upon the day when 

e should be left in utter isolation. 
Alice had her own sweet dreams, 
broken upon by saddening thoughts 
of her father left in Seeiiens: and 
again dreamed, again to be so broken. 
And Charles, all hope, and love, and 
tenderness, was bounding in antici- 
pation of the future. They talked 
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together of Charles's prospects, and 
of old days, and old scenes, and of 
many a stroll, and of many a con- 
versation, in which they had all 
shared, and in which Charlotte, too, 
had had her part. They were saun- 
— in the garden, and looking at 
pet plants. The rector had entered 
the house for a gardening book, an 
authority which had been referred 
to concerning the cultivation of a 
new creeper. Charles seized the mo- 
ment, and, turning to Alice with an 
expression in which his whole soul 
was in his countenance, he said, 

“Miss Swinton, may I hope that 
I have your approbation in leaving 
my uncle’s house, and seeking to 
carve my way to independence—that 
I have your wishes for my future 
success? I shall meet all the diffi- 
culties in my path with tenfold 
spirit if I may believe that it is so.” 

A glance sometimes speaks more 
than words; that glance had re- 
vealed to Alice all the depths of 
Charles’s soul— it had said more to 
her than the most eloquent declara- 
tion, and with not less of certainty 
than that would have done. She 
was at once touched and grieved by 
the secret which it told. 

Alice was a kind and gencrous be- 
ing; now how should she save 
him future pain—how“ prevent a 
fruitless pursuit—how give the un- 
derstanding clear and — that 
he could never approach her by any 
nearer tie than friendship ? How 
do all this, and yet not compromise 
herself? Her dignity and modesty 
must forbid her to recognise the 
truth which a mere look had spoken ; 
yet it would be cruel indeed, and 
little akin to the kindness of her dis- 
position, to allow the continuance of 
a hope, which, the longer cherished, 
would entail but the more bitter dis- 
appointment when the day of ex- 
planation should arrive. 

She paused a moment, in hesita- 
tion and distress, blushed deeply, and 
replied,— 

“You need hardly ask me, Mr. 
Duncan, if I wish you success; we 
are old friends and acquaintances, 
and I very sincerely and heartily 
wish you that: but as for my appro- 
bation 

Charles looked anxious. 

“You cannot wish me success and 
withhol approbation,” he said hastily. 
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“No—Iet me finish. As for my 
approbat‘on, it is of little matter to 
you whether it is given or withheld ; 
the opinion or the approbation of a 
mere girl can be of little importance 
to manhood in taking the great steps 
of life: those of your uncle and my 
father, I should think, would be 
much more important to you. For 
myself, I must esteem an effort for 
honourable independence, but I am 
no judge whatever of the course you 
are taking, and rr 

At that moment the rector re- 
turned, the sentence was cut short, 
and Charles, judging from his own 
sanguine hopes, and building upon 
the blush which had suffused the 
cheeks of Alice, conceived and car- 
ried with him as a hidden treasure 
the impression that she was not en- 
tirely indifferent concerning him. 
A powerful stimulus for the present, 
a deep sorrow for the future. 

When he bade her his adieu an 
hour or two later, she strove to wear 
an air of nonchalance and coldness, 
but her embarrassment prevented 
her success, and was attributed by 
him to a very different cause from 
the true one. He left her with hope 
bounding high in his veins. 

When he was gone, Alice sought 
her room, and there reflected in sor- 
row upon the pain which she saw 
she was destined to give another. 
No other thought, even half con- 
ccived, mingled with this; her whole 
heart was given to Lord Arthur, 
and no doubt concerning his pur- 
poses, no doubt concerning the depth 
and permanency of his affection, 
crept for one single moment into her 
mind. 

Alice, when she wrote to Mrs. 
Newby an account of her sister’s 
wedding, had begged that lady not 
to urge her kind invitation to her to 
return till she had given a little time 
to her father ; for, she said, the loss 
of his eldest daughter must be broken 
to him, she could not leave him to 
utter solitude at once. It was not, 
therefore, until three weeks after the 
wedding that Mrs. Newby wrote both 
to Alice and her father, requesting 
her return to Newby Grange. The 
father sighed as he acceded to 
the proposal, but no sigh escaped 
from Alice. She had begun to feel 
the time long which kept her from 
her lover, and her heart bounded 
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with pleasure in the prospect of 
meeting him in; he doubtless 
would be there, and as she thought 
of this she forgot her father’s soli- 
tude. 

The travelling day arrived. Mrs. 
Newby’s —- (sent to fetch her) 
stopped at the door. Alice’s heart a 
little sank as he handed her in, and, 
kissing her tenderly, said, “ God 
bless you, my child, and grant us 
soon to meet again.” 

She followed him in thought to 
his solitary room and his evenings 
alone, and her thoughts wandered 
during the drive between Lord Ar- 
thur, and her father, and her newly- 
married sister. 

She little, little dreamed, how se- 
dulously Lord Arthur had sought to 
wean himself from his attachment— 
how, having arrived at the conviction 
that it was hopeless to think of ob- 
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taining her on the cheap terms of her 
own dishonour, he had shrunk from 
the tie which was to shackle him for 
life. Had she known this, how 
would her heart have sickened! 
But she never was to know it, for 
Lord Arthur's most resolute efforts 
to disengage his fancy or his affec- 
tions had been vain, and he had at 
length determined to indulge them 
even at the fearful cost of marriage ; 
if so, indeed, it must be. He had 
therefore accepted Mrs. Newby’s in- 
vitation again to make one of the 
party whom she had assembled at 
the Grange; and when, the day after 
her own arrival, Alice saw Lord Ar- 
thur’s travelling carriage driving 
through the park, her fond, con- 
fiding heart bounded with joy, and 
she received him with the un- 
constrained demonstration of hearty 
pleasure. 
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Ir there be justice in the proverbial 
maxim, “that you should never look 
a gift-horse in the mouth,” it would 
almost follow that we should not in- 
quire too narrowly into the motives 
of professing patriots. Men who 
devote their time and energies to 
the service of the public, and sub- 
mit to all the inconveniences and 
indignities, the personal abuse, and 
intellectual depreciation, which that 
service entails upon them, ought, it 
would seem, to have established a 
kind of immunity from all the more 
ordinary suggestions of impure mo- 
tives, and to be accepted as true 
men and disinterested politicians, 
until, by some act of deliberate 
venality, they shall have foreclosed 
their right. But mankind, ever 
prone to take the least charitable 
view, more especially in the case of 
those who profess to be their bene- 
factors, persist in assuming, that men 
who profess to be guided by public 
spirit alone are in fact influenced 
in the main by private and sordid 


interests. It is true that persons in 
the situation of Mr. Wakley, who 
are the idols of particular classes of 
the community, and those not pos- 
sessed, in the greatest degree, of 
powers of discrimination, are ac- 
quitted, by the majority of their 
worshippers, of any such designs. 
But the community at large, not 
feeling any special pride in the par- 
ticular individual, as being the re- 
presentative of aggressive interests, 
make no special exception in favour 
of such men, but class them, in their 
degree, with the many who are sub- 
ject to these sweeping imputations. 
Nay, even the hood-winked parties 
themselves, so strong is the conscious- 
ness in the human heart that we do 
not, save in rare cases, act from dis- 
interested motives, will indulge in 
sly and lurking suspicions, which 
they entertain, half in jest, and half 
in earnest, of the motives of those 
whom, in public, and for political 
purposes, they would hold up as 
patterns of purity. 
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Without confining ourselves to 
this low class of motives alone — 
without assuming, as a necessary 
consequence of exertion in the ser- 
vice of the public, that those who 
use it are influenced alone by the 
hope of obtaining place or pelf, it is 
a very curious question, and one well 
worthy of consideration, What are the 
inducements of public men, whatever 
may be their rank, to devote such 
unceasing labour to politics and legis- 
lation, — to sacrifice their days, and 
worse, their nights, — to undermine 
their health by continuous confine- 
ment in impure atmosphere, and the 
prolonged indulgence in mental ex- 
citement,—to compromise their social 
pon by fickleness in political al- 
iances, and the disruption of private 
friendships, brought on by differences 
of party feeling :— what, in fact, are 
the temptations to all this self-aban- 
donment, when we know that even 
the highest prizes in the lottery of 
office, or of honour, are worthless in 
value, and uncertain in the duration 
of their tenure, as compared with 
the solid power and pecuniary profit 
which are to be attained in the pur- 
suits of commerce, in the arts and 
sciences, and, in some rare instances, 
even in literature itself, perhaps the 
most honourable, and certainly the 
worst paid of all intellectual pursuits? 
Undoubtedly, it would be impossible 
to assign any one set of motives as 
supplying the explanation of all the 
various phenomena which the case 
presents. They 4 | be classed, ulti- 
mately, under the heads of the two 
great stimulating influences—honour 
and profit. But as few men are 
lured along this difficult road by 
honour alone, so but few are led 
solely by the hope of profit. Mixed 
motives will be found, with some 
rare exceptions, to influence them 
all; and the superiority of individual 
character will be found to depend 
upon how much the anticipation of 
advantage prevails to the displace- 
ment of the passion for honour; or 
how much, on the other hand, that 
“spur which the clear spirit doth 
raise” does really, and to the exclu- 
sion of more sordid considerations, 
raise it to “scorn delight, and live 
laborious days.” 

It is worth while to glance at the 
different classes of men who are con- 
tinually pressing forward to distinc- 
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tion in the political world. When 
we have thus analysed the moral 
elements engaged in legislative strife, 
we shall be the better able to com- 
wrehend the position of a man like 

[r. Wakley, which is certainly ano- 
malous as regards all customary poli- 
tical combinations, though in itself 
growing very naturally out of the 
altered condition of the representa- 
tion since the Reform Act. 

Of the different classes to which 
we refer, the highest in intellect, in 
political power, in eloquence, and in 
purity of motive, must be admitted 
to be that which comprises such men 
as Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Stanley, Earl Grey, and many 
other statesmen, upon whose minds 
the love of fame operates as an over- 
powering stimulus, and whose social 
position is such as to preclude the 
suspicion that they can value, even 
at its intrinsic worth, the salary 
which, after years of devotion to 
politics, without immediate expecta- 
tion of office, they for a brief period 
enjoy. It is not uncommon, how- 
ever, to hear men so situated sub- 
jected to imputations by the sordid 
and vulgar-minded. They are said 
to be working, not for fameor honour, 
but for moncy ; and schemes of po- 
licy, which are, perhaps, dictated by 
the best motives, are supposed to 
have originated in the desire for an 
extra quarter's salary. Such charges 
bring more disgrace on those who 
prefer them than on those who are 
made the subjects of them ; and we 
only refer to them to express our 
hope that, as regards the highest 
class of our statesmen, they will be 
abstained from in proportion as man- 
ners grow more refined, and the sus- 
picion of public corruption is less 
frequent, in proportion as the memory 
of that corruption dies away. There 
is a subordinate class of public ser- 
vants, including many grades, against 
whom such charges are more fear- 
lessly, and more often made. They 
are urged, too, with more show of 
foundation. The persons of whom 
we speak are the host of under-secre- 
taries, junior lords, vice-presidents, 
commissioners — in short, that large 
class of officials, who are, in fact, not 
so much the servants of the public, 
as of the superior public servants— 
who can seldom or never, except in 
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an age of mediocrity, hope to rise to 
the higher ranks, or to fix the im- 
press of their minds, in however 
slight a degree, on the character of 
their countrymen, or on the legisla- 
tion of their country. It may, with 
some reason, be re that public 
servants of this class cannot be in- 
fluenced by the same high order of 
motives that have been attributed to 
their official superiors. Without 
imputing to them corruption, we 
may fairly assume that salary is 
looked on by them as the honour- 
able reward of their services, coupled 
as it is with the influence and the 
patronage which often accompany 
these minor offices in the adminis- 
tration. Indeed, politics, or the 
science of administration, may be 
said to be with them a legitimate 
profession. ‘There are certain duties 
which must be performed by trust- 
worthy public men. Sometimes the 
official appointments connected with 
them are made mere nests for aristo- 
cratic fledglings, who are destined to 
be afterwards employed in higher 
ranks; but more frequently they are 
given to the really hard- working 
men in the political world—men 
who have subjected themselves to a 
laborious training, that they may be 
qualified to perform their duties, and 
have established their title by the 
apprenticeship which gives them 
their qualification. It is clear that 
the public pride would not allow 
these gentlemen to perform their 
duties gratuitously ; to say nothing 
of the evil of allowing men in power 
to confer obligations where an arbi- 
trary exercise of patronage might be 
claimed in return as a right. If, 
then, such men must be employed, 
how unfair it is to impute it to them 
as a fault that they receive the just 
remuneration of their services. Yet, 
of all public men, these are the most 
subject to the frequent charge of 
being place-hunters. 

A third class of aspirants to office 
are the younger branches of the aris- 
tocracy—those, at some of whom we 
have already hinted. It may be at 
once assumed, that gentlemen thus 
situated, who enter upon public life, 
are actuated less by the hope of emo- 
lument for their services than by the 
position and the honour attached to 
the possession of office. They are 
generally provided by their families 
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with private incomes, or they are the 
holders of hereditary property ; and 
in most cases the additional expendi- 
ture drawn upon them by their offi- 
cial position swallows up the salary. 
They are, in a manner, forced into 
the public service. So long as aris- 
tocratic institutions prevail in this 
country, they can only be maintained 
in their full integrity by the personal 
eee of the individuals who 
belong to the privileged order. 
Their ancestors have distinguished 
themselves in former days in the 
public service, and they feel bound 
to keep up the lustre of their name. 
Policy forbids their agitating the 
people out of doors, and parliament 
1S, therefore, their proper sphere. 
Their family influence soon procures 
for them the means of entering the 
public service ; and it is just to them 
to say, that in the majority of cases 
they display talents which greatly 
justify as well their first appointment 
as their subsequent promotion. In 
their case, too, it seems fair to pre- 
sume that they do not deserve to be 
subjected to the imputation of being 
actuated by sordid motives. ' 

Another class of public men, who 
are justified in looking for office and 
its emoluments, are the professional 
lawyers. It has long been the prac- 
tice to bestow the highest prizes, in 
the shape of judicial appointments, 
upon barristers who ions distin- 
guished themselves in the House of 
Commons. In fact the chancellor- 
ship and the chief-justiceships are 
invariably, or at least almost without 
exception, given to the chief law- 
officers of the crown for the time 
being, and they are ex-officio required 
to be in parliament. ‘There are of 
course more aspirants for such re- 
wards than are able to obtain them; 
and thus a great number of expect- 
ants is created. So deceiving is am- 
bition, that men who would at once 
be pronounced unfit for the posts at 
which they aim, and men of a stand- 
ing at the bar, and ofa parliamentary 
ability far inferior to the require- 
ments of these high offices, will be 
found regularly voting with a party, 
or with a government, in the vain 
hope of being one day looked on 
with an eye of favour, and of being 
made solicitor-general. Some of 
these succeed, in spite of their medi- 
ocrity of talent; but the great ma- 
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jority must necessarily be disap- 
pointed. They subside, if they be 
fortunate, into Masters in Chancery ; 
others, less influential, dwindle down 
into commissioners; while for others 
there are always at hand some snug 
easy appointments, not always so im- 
mediately connected with their pro- 
fession as their vanity would wish. 
Some who shew themselves too cle- 
ver, and others, of whom we will 
make no instances, who are too dull, 
get nothing at all. But of those who, 
after a long and laborious service in 
Parliament, rendered still more severe 
by the constant calls of their pro- 
fession, succeed in obtaining any 
species of office, we surely may say 
that they are fairly entitled, by their 
position in society, to look forward 
for employment in the public service, 
without being included in the sweep- 
ing imputation of corrupt and place- 
hunting motives, which we so often 
hear applied to public men. 

These are the most marked and 
distinct classes of aspirants to the 
honour of being in the public service 
that are to be found in the two 
Houses of Parliament. There are 
others, not so easily classified, who 
occasionally take office; but they do 
so very rarely, and are = to be 
regarded as exceptions to the rule 
that men seck distinctions in Parlia- 
ment either for honour or profit, not 
for the pure love of the public, and 
to render them disinterested service. 
Tt will be seen that, in the case of all 
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of them, their position renders the at- 
tainment of office a perfectly legiti- 
mate object of ambition, and their 
efforts to distinguish themselves are 
fairly to be ascribed to their desire 
for that consummation. There are, 
however, other men in Parliament, 
equally, if not more conspicuous, 
with these, who do not stand in a 
position entitling them to expect that 
they will ever be offered an appoint- 
ment in the public service. We 
have already, in a former paper, 
designated these gentlemen as griev- 
ance-mongers— great contractors to 
perform all the grumbling that 
John Bull's disposition may suggest 
to him— watchful guardians of the 
interests of the public, even to the 
extent of discovering and apprising 
them of evils and sufferings of which 
they may not have been cognisant. 
To determine the motives of such 
men, or to account for the indefati- 
gable manner in which they dis- 
charge their self-appointed functions, 
is not so easy as in the other cases. 
A study of their public conduct, and 
a careful comparison of their practice 
with their professions, will alone 
enable us to form a judgment, and 
that judgment may, after all, from 
the peculiar circumstances of their 
position, be a most unfair and arbi- 
trary one. But they invite it, and 
therefore cannot complain. One of 
the most conspicuous of these incom- 
prehensible politicians is 
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This gentleman, like his colleague 
Mr. Duncombe, stands in a some- 
what anomalous position as regards 
the representation of Finsbury. They 
do not appear to have any interests 
directly in common with the electors. 
One can understand a manufacturer 
representing a manufacturing town ; 
an agriculturist, an agricultural coun- 
ty or a family borough; a ship- 
owner, a sea-port; a merchant, or 
a banker, a large commercial consti- 
tuency ; but to find a medical man 
and a professing Radical on the one 
hand, and a scion of aristocracy and 
an avowed Chartist on the other, 
sent into Parliament by a community 
which includes so much wealth and 


respectability as the borough of 
Finsbury, is a contradiction, and a 
sort of practical non-sequitur, for 
which it is most difficult to account. 
Upon one hypothesis alone can we 
explain it. The Reform - bill called 
into political action a new class of 
voters. They were created alike in 
all the towns, large and small, 
throughout the kingdom. But they 
did not, in all, obtain an equal pre- 
ponderance. In boroughs where 
powerful family or local interests 
prevail, they either became absorbed 
by those influences, or were over- 
powered by subservient numbers. 
In the manufacturing towns they 
became, by a much more natural 
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and healthy process, identified with 
manufacturing interests. In large 
commercial constituencies, the supe- 
rior influence and wealth of the large 
trading firms, in like manner, neu- 
tralised this new element of political 
power. Of course, however, al- 
though in mere numbers the new 
voters could not preponderate, they 
still exercised a certain degree and 
kind of influence over the public 
opinion of the constituencies of which 
they formed a part; but that influ- 
ence was not exhibited so much in 
the actual choice of a representative, 
as in the modification of his opinions, 
and in rendering them more con- 
sonant with the liberal tendencies of 
the times. 

But it was reserved for some of 
the metropolitan boroughs to shew 
examples of what may be expected 
to be the ultimate operation of the 
new organisation of the representa- 
tive system. We must except Green- 
wich and Woolwich, as being strictly 
beyond the limits of the metropolitan 
boroughs. We there see old influ- 
ences at work. Mr. Barnard, as a 
commercial man, fairly represents 
the commercial and semi-maritime 
interests of the district; while Ad- 
miral Dundas, with equal legitimacy, 
heads the dock-yard and govern- 
ment influence. ‘Together they fairly 
reflect, not only the local interests, 
but also the general liberal opinions 
of a large and mixed constituency. 
If we turn to the Tower Hamlets, we 
find Sir William Clay, as a mer- 
cantile man, the natural represent- 
ative of a large and respectable por- 
tion of the electors. But for the 
election of Colonel Fox, we can only 
account on the ground of that caprice 
which so often actuates popular 
bodies, seeing that he, as a military 
man, and a stanch Whig, has no 
natural connexion with the borough. 
In Southwark there would seem to 
bea similar compromise. Alderman 
Ilumphery, by his position in the 
city and his connexion with the 
borough itself, is the sort of repre- 
sentative one would expect to see 
chosen; but Sir William Moles- 
worth can only have been elected 
because the extreme opinions he ex- 
presses find favour with the new 
class of voters already referred to. 
Lambeth, again, is in a similar posi- 
tion. Mr. Hawes has a sort of 
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hereditary local connexion with the 
borough, and Mr. D’Eyncourt repre- 
sents ultra-liberal opinions. When 
we turn to Marylebone, we do not 
see the same congruity, but there is 
goes, at least, an absolute free 
choice by the mass of the electors, 
although that choice may seem capri- 
cious. It is in Finsbury that we see 
the new principle in its full operation. 
There the members are chosen, not 
on account of any local influence, or 
any identity of pursuits between them 
and the electors, nor for any remark- 
able political distinction; but because, 
in consequence of a long career of 

rsevering display at public meet- 
ings, and elsewhere, the two gentle- 
men who now sit for the borough 
succeeded in convincing the electors 
that they were two of the best men 
they could find for the particular 
duties they were required to per- 
form, as opponents, with more or 
less hostility, of the existing order of 
things, and uncompromising reform- 
ers of all errors in the government 
or constitution of the country. We 
do not say that there are not many 
other members, from all parts of the 
country, who fancy themselves in 
the same position, or who, seeing 
how much such a course as that 
pursued by Messrs. Wakley and 
Duncombe conduces to popularity, 
imitate it to the best of their ability ; 
but that these two gentlemen are 
the most prominent instances of a 
class of representatives who might 
have been expected to be returned 
to Parliament when the Reform-bill 
came into full and healthy operation. 

To Mr. Wakley belongs the honour 
of having been the artificer of his 
own fortunes. Unlike many more 
favoured competitors in the race, he 
has had to make his tools as well as 
to perform his work. Comparing 
his position at the present time with 
what it was when he commenced life, 
the most prejudiced of his political 
opponents must admit that the task 
he has performed was one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, and that no ordinary 
talents were required to accomplish 
it. Mr. Wakley’s path to notoriety 
has, it is true, been both a rugged 
and a tortuous one. His life has 
been one continued battle with foes 
whom he has called into existence, 
expressly that he might have the 
honour of conquering them. Look- 
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ing back to years now distant, we see 
him in the very infancy of his repu- 
tation, always, even from the first, in 
a militant attitude towards those 
around him. We see him, as it 
were, in the position of the man, 
strong, perhaps, in mind and pur- 
pose, and determined to make his 
voice heard, who is, nevertheless, 
hemmed in at the extreme back of 
a crowd—struggling long in vain ere 
he can catch the ear of the multi- 
tude, and make himself heard above 
their roar. But, by pushing, and 
energy, and unscrupulous fighting— 
aided, too, by that lurking sympathy 
which a bold man always excites, 
even in his opponents, we see this 
same battling spirit gradually forcing 
his way through the mass, which the 
farther he advances opens the more 
to let him pass, until, at last, the 
unknown strong man is seen proudly 
taking his place on the platform 
amongst the notables of the hour, 
and pouring out his passionate decla- 
mation to the many-headed throng ; 
ruling them now as powerfully by 
the pure influence of his mind, as he 
had but recently coerced them by his 
determination and physical energy. 
Such is a remote type of the public 
life of Mr. Wakley. We will not 
speak of private affairs. No man 
has been made the subject of more 
serious charges than Mr. Wakley. 
It is a misfortune that, in a country 
where the press holds such sway, 
political opposition is too often car- 
ried on through the means of person- 
ality. While Mr. Wakley was still 
struggling for a position in the world 
the charges we refer to were frequent. 
They were made in so bold a spirit 
of asseveration as to have obtained 
a more general credence than the 
amount of evidence adduced in their 
support justified. But in proportion 
as Mr. Wakley has taken higher 
social rank, and has placed himself, 
by the developement of extraordinary 
powers, on a level with some of the 
most prominent men in the House of 
Commons, these imputations have 
been less and less frequent, until at 
last they may be said to have died 
away. Perhaps Mr. Wakley thought 
it not worth his while to notice them, 
so long as they were confined to 
newspaper insinuations; but a re- 
spectable member of the House of 
Commons haying, on an occasion, not 
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very remote from the present time, 
incautiously and unwarrantably al- 
luded to them in the course of a 
speech, Mr. Wakley met them with 
so solemn and emphatic a denial 
that they have not been even whis- 
pered since: 

Mr. Wakley, even as a young 
man and a beginner in life, seems to 
have well studied the English cha- 
racter. He early perceived that for 
a man who has no precise standing 
—who is not put by Fortune into a 
groove and pushed on, with an easy 
momentum, to success — must, if he 
wishes to rise in the world, begin b 
making himself notorious. This is 
an age of publicity. In proportion 
as the circle of intelligence in society 
has expanded, the quality of that in- 
telligence has become appreciated. 
Thereis less discrimination in the pub- 
lic mind, and a lower order of talent 
will command success, than when 
every new comer on the public arena 
was subject to the severe criticism of 
trained minds and constituted autho- 
rities, and his place was assigned to 
him at once. This state of things 
holds out so great a temptation to 
quacks of all kinds, that they resort 
to every imaginable mode to impose 
their spurious mental wares upon 
mankind. Even real merit is no 
longer modest, but is forced, even 
against its will, into the same courses 
that disgrace its more shallow and 
pretending rivals. We are not going 
so far to insult Mr. Wakley as to 
impute to him modest merit. Mo- 
desty is not one of his distinguishing 
characteristics; but merit, in the 
sense of strong thinking powers, 
sound judgment, tact, and devo- 
tion to the interests of the peo- 
ple, he certainly possesses. But he 

as never been disposed to hide 
his light under a bushel. To be 
talked about for any thing, provided 
it was not disgraceful, was, he knew, 
a good stepping-stone to something 
better and more respectable at a 
future time. Coming up to London 
from Devonshire (where, we ma 
add, his family are respectable), wit 
his profession chosen and his way to 
make in the world, he seems to have 
had too much energy, to have been 
too far the slave of a restless activity 
of mind, to be content with the slow 
and plodding process by which a sur- 
geon may, if he is lucky and does 
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not get crushed at the outset, ulti- 
mately secure for himself a respect- 
able maintenance. He rather sought 
a royal road to fame and profit. He 
seemed as though he had been born 
to be a reformer and grievance- 
hunter. No doubt, in the then state 
of the medical profession, there was 
great opening for an active-minded 
man, to pull down many who were in 
the high places, and set up better 
men. Exclusiveness in the distribu- 
tion of honours, degradation of a 
large class of the medical profession, 
who were daily growing in import- 
ance under the influence of altered 
habits in society, these, together with 
individual cases of corruption and 
mismanagement, afforded a fine field 
for a thorough-going revolutionist. 
Accordingly, the Lancet was started. 
The boldness and vigorous venom of 
its articles soon attracted universal 
attention, not merely in the medical 
rofession, but among the public at 
arge. As a necessary consequence, 
its editor and proprietor became an 
object of interest. Tis purpose was 
gained—he was talked about; thence- 
forth, whatever he might do was sure 
to be made the subject of comment, 
and a basis was laid for future opera- 
tions. In fact, the Zancet was so 
successful as to become the founda- 
tion not only of his fame but of his 
fortune. 

The restless and ever-active mind 
of Mr. Wakley, however, could not 
long content itself with the com- 
paratively confined sphere of action 
afforded by the castigation of medical 
offenders or the agitation of medical 
reforms. Nature seemed almost to 
have designed him for a mob orator: 
a very few attempts at public meet- 
ings gave him confidence in his own 
powers; for although some of his 
opinions might be unpalateable, 
there was a great attraction for the 
multitude in his popular mode of 
speaking, his boldness, and, above 
all, his humour. He seems early to 
have conceived the idea of attaining 
distinction in the political world, 
though to what object it was to lead, 
or in what way popularity with the 
multitude was to advance his for- 
tunes, he does not seem, at this time, 
to have very clearly marked out for 
himself. Nay, even to this hour, 
and with the advantage of retrospec- 
tion to guide one, it is utterly im- 
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possible to determine, with any cer- 
tainty, the goal of his hopes. He 
rather seems to have been impelled 
forward by a natural energy and 
impulsive temperament, and we 
would, in all charity, give him credit 
for a sincere belief, that by perse- 
vering in the exposure of political 
abuses he might be of permanent 
service to his fellow-countrymen. 
Whatever his motives or his objects, 
certain it is, that he threw himself, 
with all the determined energy of 
the English character, into those 
questions which agitated the public 
mind immediately before and after 
the settlement of the Reform ques- 
tion. As is usual with adventurers 
who wait upon Providence to indi- 
cate the particular course they are to 
steer, he avowed himself a thorough 
Radical Reformer. Without being 
a Chartist, he pushed ultra-libe- 
ral opinions to their extreme verge. 
Such a man, possessed as he was 
of shrewdness, tact, eloquence, and 
the command of the popular ear, 
was of great use to the more 
aristocratic agitators of that day, 
although they, in their cautious 
exclusiveness, affected to consider 
him a very dangerous person. But 
Mr. Wakley was not a man to be 
pooh-poohed or sneered into sub- 
serviency. Such as his course was, 
it was of his own choosing ; and he 
held his own. With such talents 
for mob-leadership, it was natural 
that in those days of political license, 
when even members of the aris- 
tocracy were tampering with ques- 
tions which are now considered 
fraught with danger to the consti- 
tution, he should soon obtain a 
ne of portable power in the 
shape of reputation and notoriety, 
which might be made subservient 
to designs upon some congenial con- 
stituency. Among the objects en- 
tertained at the period of which we 
speak, even by some of the leaders 
of the Whig party, was that of 
carrying a law by which the votes 
of electors should be taken by 
ballot. It was supposed that this 
was the only safe means of breaking 
down the electoral power of the landed 
aristocracy, for it was not then con- 
templated as possible that any great 
portion of them could ever be in- 
duced voluntarily to give up their 
privileges Upon this question of 
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the Ballot Mr. Wakley was always 
great indeed. It was his theme at 
public meetings and his talk in pri- 
vate life. It was to be the acea 
for all political evils. Nay, he even 
went the length of establishing a 
newspaper with Zhe Ballot for its 
name, for the express purpose of 
advocating that principle. Either 
the writing, however, was not good 
enough, or the object was too ex- 
clusive, for the paper was soon found 
to be an unprofitable affair, and it 
was speedily sold to the Examiner. 
But the unwearied exertions of Mr. 
Wakley in the cause of Radicalism 
had given him, in his own estimation 
at least, some claims upon the party, 
and he aspired to the honour of a 
seat in parliament. We can well 
remember the utter disdain and con- 
tempt with which his pretensions 
were, in the first instance, regarded. 
He was looked upon as a vulgar, 
noisy, troublesome demagogue, with 
a tainted character and a reputation 
none of the highest, who had made 
his position by wholesale calumnies 
on distinguished members of the 
medical profession, and had been 
more known, up to a recent period, 
as a defendant to actions for libel, 
than in any honourable career. The 
idea of his ever being able to take a 
respectable position in parliament, or 
even of his being endured in that 
aristocratic assembly the House of 
Commons, except as a sort of coarse 
mountebank like Henry ILunt, was 
scouted as absurd. Nor was his first 
attempt, in 1832, on the borough of 
Finsbury—which his sagacity even 
then pointed out to him as not 
likely to be too fastidious for his 
purpose—calculated to encourage his 
hopes. He occupied a ridiculously 
low position on the poll, and was 
well Cashed at by the short-sighted 
for his pains. But Mr. Wakley is 
not aman to be turned aside from 
his objects by abuse, or ridicule, or 
persuasion, or argument. He is one 
of those determined men who, in a 
majority of cases, succeed, because 
they have made up their minds to 
do so. For two years more he went 
on talking and writing, speaking at 
public meetings, joining in every 
agitation, and ioe his name per- 
petually before the public, all the 
while keeping up an under-current 
of coquetry with the worthy electors 
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of Finsbury. In 1834, he made an- 
other attempt at their good-will, and 
again failed. But in the following 
year he came in triumphantly, to- 
gether with his present colleague, by 
a majority of more than a thousand 
votes, and he has kept his seat ever 
since. Thus, by dint of perseverance, 
puffing, public speaking, and con- 
tinual notoriety, did this active- 
minded man, without friends, without 
introduction, without fortune, and in 
spite of the prejudice against people 
who come from nobody knows 
where, raise himself from compar- 
ative insignificance into a position 
which, in theory at least, is one of 
which he may be honourably proud. 
His career, as we have hinted before, 
is in a great measure a novelty in 
the history of our representative 
system. According to the slight ana- 
lysis we have made of the House of 
Commons, his appearance there, with 
such antecedents, is a phenomenon. 
We do not say that he has not a 
perfect constitutional right to the 
place he occupies, or that the con- 
stituency of Finsbury are even in 
the slightest degree to blame for 
making suchachoice. All we would 
assert is, that the presence of men 
elected in this manner is a novelty. 
It may be a healthy symptom; it is 
certainly a new one; but we are 
bound to say, that in the case of 
Mr. Wakley, so far from its having 
worked for evil, his presence in par- 
liament has, making allowance for 
some few instances of intemperate 
conduct, been extremely beneficial to 
the country. 

Mr. Wakley had not been long in 
parliament before he exhibited a de- 
meanour totally the reverse of what 
was expected from him. He very 
agreeably disappointed even his 
friends, while his enemies, who had 
predicted a failure, were quite con- 
founded. One of Mr. Wakley’s chief 
characteristics is tact. If it was his 
real nature that exhibited itself when 
he was fighting his way, sword in 
hand, up to the front rank ; so 
much the greater is his merit, that 
he was able to tame and subdue it 
when he got into parliament. Now 
and then, to be sure, a dash of the 
old spirit would shew itself in the 
heat of debate, or on some topics 
which roused the latent independence 
of his character. He would blurt 
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out strange, unpalateable truths to 
ears attuned to courteous fictions. 
He would, once and again, forget 
that he was no longer addressing a 
Finsbury mob, and would use the 
cudgel where the broadsword or the 
rapier are the more customary wea- 
pons. But with such rare excep- 
tions, it was singular to see how soon 
and how well he schooled his mind 
for its new duties. Apparently, he 
soon perceived that if he would gain 
attention, much more influence, in 
the House of Commons, he must 
bend his will, hitherto so strong and 
stubborn, to time-honoured conven- 
tionalities. He studied his men, and 
adapted his conduct to the results of 
his observation. For a long time he 
was only tolerated; nay, even at the 
present hour, when he has firmly 
established himself in the House, he 
has no slight amount of prejudice to 
overcome. Le seems to be regarded 
much in the light of those wild ani- 
mals in which, although they are 
tamed, the savage nature is believed 
still to lurk. ‘The respect which his 
debating talents command is mingled 
with a vague fear and a dislike still 
unconquered, because proceeding 
from a natural antagonism. But, in 
spite of these drawbacks, a position 
he has, and a very decided one, in 
the House; and the proceedings of 
every session are tending to consoli- 
date and improve it. 

Having thus brought Mr. Wakley 
to the highest point which an inde- 
pendent member of parliament can 
reach, the question naturally sug- 
gests itself, What are his motives and 
his objects in continuing a life of 
such mental and' physical labour as 
he constantly undergoes? It has 
already been suggested that in first 
pressing forward towards political 
distinction he was stimulated by the 
irresistible impulse of an undefined 
ambition. His sagacity must ver 
mf have taught him, that the poli- 
tical prizes within his grasp, even if 
he could with any consistency have 
accepted them, were utterly inade- 
quate, in a pecuniary point of view, 
to meet the expenditure of a success- 
ful adventurer, while, in point of 
honour or distinction, they would 
never satisfy the cravings of his am- 
bitious and restless mind. The 
question, Whether a public man, so 
situated, may, with honour, accept 
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“one employment ? we conceive to 
ave been set at rest. Mr. Wakley 
had a perfect right to accept any 
office which was offered him, or 
which, by fair exertion, he could 
obtain. ‘he office of coroner for 
Middlesex having become vacant, 
Mr. Wakley offered himself for it. 
It cost him some trouble and expense 
to obtain it, but at length he was 
appointed after a severely contested 
election. ‘The emoluments of the 
office are, it is said, sufficient to 
maintain its holder in the position 
of a gentleman: Mr. Wakley, with 
his usual energy and activity of 
mind, was not content with the pro- 
ceeds as they were when he took the 
situation, but, by a vigorous exercise 
of its functions, and an occasional 
stretching of almost obsolete rights, 
he has contrived, as it is understood, 
very materially to increase his emo- 
luments. His proceedings, in his 
character of coroner, are a great 
study. He has constituted himself 
a sort of absolute Monarch of the 
Morgue, and with a kingly grasp he 
levies his indiscriminate taxes. He 
has as extraordinary a scent for an 
unfortunate catastrophe of the sort 
that come within the range of his 
jurisdiction, as, in his political capa- 
city, he has for an abuse. In tlie 
former case he has a stimulus, which 
in the latter is wanting. ‘The more 
cases of mysterious death he can 
discover, the larger his fees of office. 
It is extraordinary what an incentive 
such a state of things sometimes is 
to public virtue. Mr. Wakley’s ac- 
tivity is quite edifying. He is po- 
liceman, churchwarden, Humane- 
Society officer, parish gossip, sur- 
geon, public lecturer, spontaneous 
magistrate, and coroner, all in one. 
He “ makes the meat he feeds on.” 
He is a positive terror in all delin- 
quent neighbourhoods; and general 
ractitioners who have had an un- 
ucky case shudder when they think 
that some mysterious irregularity 
may be whispered in the Dionysius’ 
ear of this watchful functionary, and 
that “that fellow, Wakley,” may 
come down amongst them with his 
writ, holding his inquiry, giving 
them the benefit of his judgment as 
a surgeon, and the disadvantage of 
his speech-making as a magistrate, 
till, perhaps, they see, in the dis- 
tance, an adverse verdict of an ad- 
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miring jury, which blasts for ever 
their professional reputation and 
destroys their hope of fortune. 
Power proverbially corrupts. We 
regret to have to say, that not 
even our honest-minded and liberal 
demagogue has been able to escape 
its influence. In his capacity as 
coroner, he belies his teachings as 
the advocate for freedom. In his 
court he is a dictator; that is, he 
would be if he could. Not even 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton can have a more arrogant con- 
tempt for the press than has Our 
Great Coroner. He would fain have 
excluded the penny-a-liners from his 
court, but those gentlemen, like 
black beetles, are not to be supposed 
not present because they are not 
seen. Closed doors are not proof 
against their subtle and insinuating 
habits. In vain Mr. Wakley closed 
the portals of his travelling Temple 
of Justice to these, his Argus-eyed 
enemies. They were present in 
the spirit; and all his magisterial 
sayings and dictatorial doings were 
as faithfully reported to the public 
as if he had never issued his awful 
fiat. There is a strange mixture of 
the tyrant and the demagoguce in his 
judicial proceedings. One moment 
he is all arbitrary power, and in the 
next he displays as great an avidity 
for the gossip of the neighbourhood, 
and readiness to suppose every body 
—that is to say, surgeons, nurses, 
policemen, juries,—in the wrong, 
all grossly neglecting their duties. 
His presence, nay, the very shadow 
of his bulky frame, causes as much 
terror as if he were a Grand Inqui- 
sitor. 

These vigorous proceedings, how- 
ever, are more fairly subjects of 
criticism by the medical profession, 
and those who are immediately af- 
fected by them, than in an article of 
this description. But the acceptance, 
by Mr. Wakley, of the oitice of 
coroner, and his indefatigable atten- 
tion to its. duties, bear, to a certain 
extent, upon his political character. 
It is of great consequence to the 
public to be able to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the amount 
of dependence they can place on 
those who stand forward in parlia- 
ment as the reformers of abuses. 
When such men make a mere trade 
of their philanthropy and public 
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spirit, a vicious example is sct, and 
a great shock given to public morals. 
It may be, in some respects, very 
amusing to those not immediately 
interested, to see a man like Mr. 
Duncombe exhibit his extreme clever- 
ness in making some ministerial de- 
linquency, or some frightful case of 
pauper suffering, the means of pro- 
moting his own personal advance- 
ment. But from the moment suspi- 
cion is aroused as to the motives of 
such proceedings, the feelings be- 
conie outraged, and the indignation 
which ought to be turned against 
the perpetrators of the original of- 
fence is diverted to the heartless and 
time-serving advocate. We are not 
going to claim for Mr. Wakley the 
praise of immaculate purity. We 
do not believe that ambition has had 
any the less influence in stimulating 
him to action than in the case of 
more confessed adventurers. On 
the contrary, his whole life has been 
a series of bold pushings. But we 
do claim for this gentleman, as cover- 
ing a multitude of minor imperfec- 
tions, the merit of sincerity. Look- 
ing at him only as a politician, he is 
the sort of man we should wish to 
deal with. There can be little doubt 
that he believes in the existence of 
very great abuses in the constitution, 
the law, and the administration. He 
thinks, too, that the best guarantee 
for the sure correction of such abuses 
would be to admit, to a greater 
extent, into the constituencies, the 
classes upon whom the consequences 
of those abuses press the most hea- 
vily. In these matters, his theory 
is the reflexion of his convictions, 
formed upon a long and close ob- 
servation of his een 
particularly of the industrious classes, 
whom he has had peculiar opportu- 
nities of studying. He is essentially 
a practical man; and provided the 
objects which he seeks to attain can 
be accomplished through the existing 
machinery of government, he would 
not be the advocate of rash or specu- 
lative change. A striking proof of 
this was afforded in the cordial sup- 
port he gave to Sir Robert Peel, 
when that statesman came forward 
with a voluntary offer of concessions 
which Mr. Wakley, at one time, be- 
lieved would never have been ob- 
tained except through the sinister 
agency of the ballot. His speeches 
HH 
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in praise of the late premier, at the 
period in question, were delivered 
with a sincerity and hearty good- 
will which forbade the suspicion that 
he was cither falling in with the 
popular opinion of the day, or that 
he was taking the course = did for 
the pur of gratifying old grudges 
salen the Whigs. And oa he 
might have been justified in a little 
retaliation; for, when Lord John 
Russell was previously in office, he 
had gone out of his way to designate 
his quondam associate in agitation as 
a demagogue, adding an epithet not 
the most flattering to his vanity. It 
is probable that recent events have 
very materially modified the demo- 
cratic tendency of Mr. Wakley’s 
opinions. Ile perceives that the 
aristocracy are no longer, as he once 
thought they were, leagued together 
for the conservation of abuses. He 
sees them, in different fields of action, 
taking a friendly and earnest interest 
in the affairs of the people. He sees 
such men as Lord Ashley in one 
sphere, Lord John Manners in an- 
other, and Sir Robert Peel in an- 
other, establishing the principle that 
the social welfare of the unprotected 
classes must be made the basis of all 
legislation; and the angry feeling, 
the constitutional jealousy, in which, 
against the qualbonmmaed bent of 
his nature, he once indulged, has 
become supplanted by more really 
liberal views, and a greater amount 
of confidence in those who are in 
power under the existing order of 
things. There could not be a better 
specific for taming and civilising a 
furious democrat. 

If we turn to Mr. Wakley’s exer- 
tions as a social reformer, we shall 
find the same earnestness and sin- 
cerity animating all his speeches and 
actions. There is one clear differ- 
ence between him and Mr. Duncombe, 
upon which we base our preference 
for the former. Mr. Duncombe takes 
up popular grievances and advocates 
them with remarkable ability, but 
with a kind of gladiatorial skill, not 
so much that he is himself deeply 
moved by any sympathy for the 
objects of oppression, as because the 
advocacy of their case affords him an 
opportunity for displaying his own 
cleverness, and, at the same time, of 
annoying an unpopular minister. 
But Mr. Wakley will take up the 
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same questions because his heart is 
really in them, and his indignation 
is aroused as an Englishman at any 
thing that savours of tyranny and 
oppression. Whatever may have 
been the tortuosities of his early 
career, or however much he may, 
from time to time, have compromised 
himself in the struggle for distinction, 
he has never been a heartless trader 
in popular grievances. He has been 
loud in proclaiming them, it is true, 
but it has been with motives superior 
to those of ordinary demagogues. 
A hundred voices will instantly be 
raised in denial of these favourable 
opinions, because it is usual with 
partisans to adopt wholesale and 
sweeping imputations, and to class 
all professed grievance-mongers to- 
gether without discrimination. The 
proof of Mr. Wakley’s comparative 
sincerity, at least, lies in his actions. 
It has been already asserted, that 
there is no political oftice which he 
could hold that would remunerate 
him, none that would yield him the 
income he derives from his office of 
coroner. It would be impossible for 
him to hold any government appoint- 
ment consistently with the due per- 
formance of the duties of that im- 
portant post. Two such employments 
would be incompatible, and the pub- 
lic would not for a moment allow 
them to be held by the same person. 
We acquit Mr. Wakley of the 
slightest desire for such a monopoly. 
He already has as much as he could 
ever hope to gain. But it is a sin- 
gular fact, that Mr. Wakley has 
been more active and energetic in 
the exercise of his voluntary duties, 
on behalf of the unprotected classes, 
since he has been coroner than he 
ever was before. Night after night 
he has bestowed unremitting atten- 
tion on his parliamentary duties, 
serving by day, too, on committees, 
and going through all the labour 
of investigation and preparation ne- 
cessary in bringing forward cases of 
individual misconduct or of public 
mism ment, when the govern- 
ment cials are always on the 
watch for the slightest errors. All 
this voluntary service from one who 
has reached the highest point in the 
way of pecuniary reward is, at least, 
prima facie evidence of the absence- 
of selfishness, and of any desire to 
trade upon philanthropy. It may 
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be said that such men do these 
things because they like it—that the 
mind having been once in a state of 
activity must continue the excite- 
ment for its own health’s sake—that, 
in fact, use has become second nature 
with them. All we can say is, that 
we would like to see multiplied na- 
tures to which such pursuits would 
be thus congenial. ‘Too often it is 
found, that the moment pecuniary 
reward has been obtained by popular 
advocates, they have become silent ; 
their motives unmask themselves the 
moment their objects are attained. 
But Mr. Wakley’s claims to sincerity 
in his advocacy of popular grievances 
do not rest solely on his disinterest- 
edness. It is impossible to see and 
hear him, when urging some gross 
case of tyranny and oppression of the 
poor—some Andover Union abomin- 
ation, or Haydock Lodge iniquity— 
without being convinced that he is 
no actor, but that his heart, or at 
least his English feelings and preju- 
dices, are deeply engaged. Ifthere is 
not that venomous vigour, that point, 
that unrelenting irony, and general 
sustentation, which eeaiteie the 
anti-ministerial attacks of Mr. Dun- 
combe, there is, at the same time, a 
breadth and force of argument and 
declamation—a rough pathos, in the 
picture of humble life and pauper 
suffering—a total forgetfulness of all 
the arts of speech-making, which 
contrast, in the eye of the moralist, 
very favourably with the more 
piquant displays of that accomplished 
debater. Upon the whole, then, and 
with a full knowledge of what can be 
said on the other side, we are disposed 
to accord to Mr. Wakley, more than 
to any other member in the House, of 
the class to which he belongs, the 
praise of being sincere. 

There is decided character about 
Mr. Wakley asaspeaker. Although 
any violence of tone which there may 
at one time have been in his speeches 
has been softened down, he is still, in 
his physical and even in his mental 
peculiarities, a type, and a very 
striking one, of the demagogue. Nay, 
his broad, burly frame, his powerful 
Voice, his careless, unstudied action, 
and his blunt, off-hand mode of ad- 
dress, may have contributed, even 
more than his actual conduct, or the 
sentiments he has from time to time 
expressed, to gain for him his former 
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political reputation. He is just the 
mantoswayamob. Nothing daunts 
him. No man dare attempt to put 
him down. Not even O'Connell 
himself can wield with such a perfect 
will the rude elements of democracy. 
He stands amidst the storm and 
shock ofa public meeting like a rock 
or a tower, immovable, uninfluenced, 
even by its utmost fury. An abso- 
lute command of temper, yet a deter- 
mined spirit to put down opposition, 
a watchful eye, a shrewd perception, 
and a ready touch of humour to 
catch the current of feeling as it 
turns, give him a power over a mis- 
cellaneous multitude such as could 
not be wielded by men of, perhaps, 
much greater intellect, but not the 
same amount of determination, pa- 
tience, tact, and knowledge of the 
weak side of human nature. For in 
a crowd the weak side shews most 
prominently: the best men shrink 
from publicity. A parallel might be 
drawn between him and Mr. O’Con- 
nell in more respects than one. In 
person they are not dissimilar, both 
being tall, bulky, yet active in the 
extreme, and commanding in mere 
physical superiority. As O'Connell 
embodies the idea of the Irishman, 
so does Mr. Wakley that of the 
Englishman. In the one we see en- 
thusiasm singularly blended with 
cunning, exaggerated enmity con- 
trasted with superfluous professions 
of affection. In the other, we see 
prejudice and sterling honesty, com- 
mon sense, and a calculating = 
without its sordid tendencies, which 
merges all superior motives in the 
one consideration of what will be 
most for the interest of the individual 
or the cause. ‘They are alike, too, in 
the contrast between their out-of- 
doors proceedings and their de- 
meanour in the House of Commons. 
Each has in a high degree the tact 
which is the best safeguard ofa pub- 
lic man. 

Mr. Wakley, as a speaker in the 
House of Commons, is more dis- 
tinguished for shrewdness and com- 
mon sense than for any of the 
higher accomplishments of the orator. 
A plain, simple, blunt, downright 
style disarms suspicion and bespeaks 
confidence, even at the outset of his 
address. A manly bluntness, both 
in his bearing and delivery, precludes 
the idea of any preparation, or of any 
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design to entrap by means of the 
ordinary tricks and contrivances of 
the practised debater. He has a 
brief, conversational manner, as 
though his thoughts were quite spon- 
taneous, and not the result of pre- 
paration. He seems to be thinking 
what he shall say next, as if the 
subject came quite fresh to his mind, 
and he were, by a sort of compulsion, 
drawing as much truth out of it as 
he could. This gives both freshness 
and vigour to his speeches. By his 
singular shrewdness and common 
sense, his perfect command of temper, 
his good-humoured irony, and store 
of information, available at the mo- 
ment on almost all subjects, he has 
acquired an amount of influence in 
the House disproportioned to the 
demands of his position. He has in- 
spired much confidence in his judg- 
ment, and by an original, because an 
unfettered, turn of thinking, he con- 
trives to strike out new views of the 
subjects before the House, and to 
supply materials for thinking or for 
debating out of what seem to be 
threadbare themes. This is the con- 
sequence of the original turn of his 
mind and the independence of his 

osition. He has no party ties; he 

as received no training ; he has no 
class prejudices, such as obtain in- 
fluence in the House of Commons ; 
but has been a shrewd and constant 
observer of human nature in all 
grades, and is not burdened with an 
overpowering sense of the immacu- 
late purity of public men. Still you 
never hear from him those coarse 
charges of personal corruption against 
individuals which will often fall from 
Mr. Duncombe, notwithstanding his 
gentlemanly manners and superficial 
refinement. Broad as his insinuations 
sometimes are, there is a degree of 
delicacy in the phraseology in which 
they are clothed; and though he 
often indulges in a sarcastic humour, 
it seldom or never carries a venomous 
sting. Although a very honest and 
uncompromising popular advocate, 
determined in his exposure of public 
abuses, and still more in his cham- 
pionship of the neglected poor, he 
shews a gentlemanly respect for the 
forms and restraints which experience 
has rendered necessary in debate, and 
a forbearance to press charges to use- 
less extremities of 


é some. Many 
a highly educated aristocrat in the 
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House of Commons might take a 
lesson in this respect from this self- 
taught and self-trained politician. 
Mr. Wakley loses nothing in personal 
influence by this sensible self-re- 
straint. If he has not quite con- 
quered the prejudices entertained 
towards ultra-Radical intruders by 
men of birth and station, he has at 
least made them feel his intellectual 
power, and acknowledge his moral 
equality. In this respect he has 
done more to advance the interests of 
the millions, by making their advo- 
cacy respectable, than have many 
more flashy andshowy popular leaders. 

He has inspired great confidence 
of late in the House of Commons. 
Even those who are most opposed to 
his opinions treat with respect his 
expositions of them. He has gra- 
dually become a favourite with all 
parties, and when he rises to speak 
there is a general expectation that he 
will say something at once sound and 
amusing. From his command of 
temper, his tact, and good humour, 
he is very useful in cases where any 
temporary excitement or personal al- 
tercation has arisen. There are few 
men who can so readily command 
a hearing on such occasions, or who 
so frequently succeed in suggesting 
the terms of accommodation. 

Mr. Wakley has extraordinary 
energy, both physical and mental. 
To see him bringing up his portly, 
bulky frame along the floor of the 
House of Commons with swinging 
arms, and rolling, almost rollicking 
gait—his broad fair face inspired 
with good-humour, and his massive 
forchead, set off by light, almost 
flaxen hair, flowing in wavy freedom 
backwards around his head, and the 
careless ease of his manly yet half- 
boyish air, as though he had no 
thought or care beyond the impres- 
sion or impulse of the moment; to 
watch the frank, hearty, good-will 
with which he greets his personal 
friends as he throws himself heed- 
lessly into his seat, and interchanges 
a joke or an anecdote, or perhaps 
some stern remark on the passing 
scene with those around; then, in a 
few minutes afterwards, rising to 
make, perhaps, some important mo- 
tion, laying bare some gross case of 
pauper oppression, or taking up the 
cause of the medical practitioners 
with all the zeal of one still of the 
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craft; to witness the freshness and 
vigour with which he throws himself 
into the business before him, you 
would little guess the amount of 
wearying labour and excitement he 
has already gone through during the 
day. Yet he has perhaps been afoot 
from the earliest hour, has perchance 
presided at more than one inquest 
during the morning, listening with a 
conscientious patience to the evi- 
dence, or taking part with an earnest 
partisanship in the case; then off, as 
fast as horses could carry him, down 
to the committee-rooms of the House 
of Commons, there to exhibit the 
same restless activity of mind, the 
same persevering acuteness, the same 
zeal and energy, in sifting the foul 
intricacies of an Andover Union 
inquiry; and after hours perhaps 
spent in this laborious duty, rendered 
still more irksome by a heated at- 
mosphere and the intrigues of baffling 
opponents, returning home to accu- 
mulate the facts necessary for the 
exposure of some glaring abuse in the 
Post-office or the Poor-law Commis- 
sion, or to manage the multifarious 
correspondence which his manifold 
public duties compel him to embark 
in. Yet such is often the daily life 
of this hard-working man. He is 
absolutely indefatigable. Nothing 
daunts, nothing seems to tire him. 
He may be an impostor, a political 
quack, a dangerous fomenter of dis- 
cord ; but, at least, he does not get 
much reward for his exertions, and 
not even the prime-minister goes 
through more active labour. The 
comfortable, apathetic officials of the 
government, ever anxious to shirk 
trouble or to shrink from exposure, 
often find him a disagreeable oppo- 
nent in consequence of his perse- 
verance. 

An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred on the last day but one of 
the session which has just closed. 
All the public business had been dis- 
posed of, the paper containing the 
notices of the proceedings for the 
day was, with one exception, a blank, 
and but few members were present 
in the House. Among them were 
the Home Secretary and his under- 
lings, and a few members notorious 
for their approval of the Poor-law. 
Sir George Grey was observed, every 
now and then, to turn an anxious eye 
to the green door, evidently hoping 
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that some one would or would not 
make his appearance. The explana- 
tion was found in the notice-paper. 
The one exception to the general 
blank consisted of a notice by Mr. 
Wakley that he would bring before 
the House the case of the Haydock 
Lodge Lunatic Asylum. This was 
the shadow that darkened their fair 
prospect of a holyday. But Mr. 
Wakley might be persuaded or ca- 
joled into giving way, or he might 
not come; and so the threatened ex- 
posure, which the government had 
reason to dread, might not be made. 
At length in came Mr. Wakley, who 
strode up to his seat with an awful 
air of determination. Now the play 
began. First some personal friend 
of the hon. member, and supporter of 
the Poor-law, began talking to him 
in a friendly way, urging how incon- 
venient it would be thus, at the very 
last gasp of the session, to bring for- 
ward a long series of charges. But 
Mr. Wakley only shook his head 
and knit his brows, folding his arms 
with a sly smile, as much as to say, 
No, it won't do. This shot having 
missed, Sir George Grey went 
across to the immovable tribune, 
and, with the blandest air of aristo- 
cratic condescension, put to him how 
extremely outré would be his threat- 
ened proceeding; that there was 
scarcely a house to listen to him ; that 
the country would overlook the case ; 
that the doors of the Home-office 
should be open to him; that every 
justice should be done, and so on : but 
it was of no avail. Even Sir James 
Graham could not have succeeded. 
Then how much less Sir George 
Grey! The honourable member was 
still obdurate. Another scheme was 
then tried. A message came down 
from the House of Lords, demanding 
a conference. It was the Home 
Secretary's duty to name the mem- 
bers. When the list was read, it was 
observable that the Speaker pro- 
nounced the name of Mr. Wakley 
with peculiar emphasis and unction ; 
for he, too, would not have been 
sorry had the honourable member 
relented. One by one the members 
went up to the Lords, Sir George 
Grey himself at their head ; but Mr. 
Wakley, who seemed irate at what 
he supposed a maneeuvre to defeat 
his object, flatly refused to stir. He 
was afraid lest in his absence some 
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scheme should be devised to defeat 
him. Folding his arms, he stretched 
himself at full length on his seat, 
saying, in reply to calls on him to go, 
“ No, no, I shall lose my chance!” 
And there he remained obdurate, 
alike to the tetchy remonstrances of 
the Ilome Secretary and the earnest 
pleading of his friends. Constituted 
as the House of Commons is, it re- 
quired no ordinary amount of moral 
courage thus to persist in the dis- 
charge of a troublesome and self- 
imposed duty. At last he rose and 
made a speech of several hours’ dura- 
tion, full of extraordinary details, and 
his reward came in due time when 
the newspaper reports appeared, and 
it was found that he had given a last 
kick to the Poor-law Commission. 
A man with such perseverance in a 
cause where the credit is often in 
inverse ratio to the trouble, must 
succeed, and deserves to do so. 

Mr. Wakley’s style of speaking is 
the most single and unaffected. He 
has been too busily engaged in the 
hard work of life to have had much 
time to bestow on oratory. He has 
the appearance of a provincial, and 
has also the accent of one; the as- 
sociations thus excited still further 
negative the idea of polish or pre- 
paration. You might fancy, but for 
the knowledge of passing events, not 
less than of subjects of higher order, 
which his speeches display, that he 
was some country farmer suddenly 
smitten with a passion for speech- 
making. The structure of his speeches 
is quite inartificial, and the language 
usually the most simple and collo- 
quial of every-day life. It is plain, 
even homely, without being inele- 
gant; a manliness of sentiment and 
a quiet self-possession in the speaker, 
impart a kind of dignity to the most 
ordinary expressions. Mr. Wakley 
does not so much make speeches, as 
deliver the thoughts which burden 
his mind on any given subject, with 
frankness and sincerity. Even hard 
words do not come offensively from 
him, such is his good-humour and 
the amenity of his disposition. He 
constantly displays great shrewdness 
of perception, unmasking the motives 
of opponents with a masterly power, 
and, at the same time, with an avoid- 
ance of coarse imputation. Yet 
he can be sarcastic when he chooses ; 
but his sarcasm is more in the hint 
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conveyed, and in the knowing look 
of face and tone of voice, than m any 
positively cutting expressions, fle 
randles the scalpel with delicacy and 
skill, never cutting deeper than is 
absolutely necessary. Some of his 
“ points” have, from time to time, 
told remarkably well; such, for in- 
stance, as that in which he described 
the Whig ministry as being made of 
* squeezable” materials. That one 
expression contributed considerably 
towards gaining for him the position 
he holds in the estimation of the 
Ilouse of Commons. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Wakley con- 
trasts favourably with his ta 
in the representation of Finsbury. 
At first sight he is not so captivating 
or prepossessing as Mr. Duncombe, 
but be has more sterling stuff in him, 
and is, in all probability, more to be 
depended upon. Appearances are 
against him; they are in Mr. Dun- 
combe’s favour. The latter has a 
careless, thoughtless, — nay, if one 
may be allowed the term, — an in- 
nocent expression of countenance: 
the former has a peculiar habit of 
contracting the eye-brows; and a 
keen and restless eye and peering 
expression set you at first on your 
guard as against a scheming, design- 
ing man, not overburdened with 
scruples or with the milk of human 
kindness. But the longer Mr. Dun- 
combe speaks, the less strong is the 
prestige in his favour, the more sus- 
picious you grow that he is careless 
of every thing except personal dis- 
lay and producing an effect. Mr. 
Vakley, on the other hand, wins on 
you as he proceeds. ‘The frown 
relaxes ; the face, which had been too 
pale for an earnest man, recovers its 
colour, and a good-humour or an 
evident sincerity propitiate favour 
and confidence. As has already been 
said, Mr, Wakley rather takes up 
questions for their own sake, Mr. 
Duncombe for his own. With the 
latter it is all holyday work and fun: 
Chartism is a capital stake to gamble 
with. ‘True, he sometimes sails rather 
close to the wind, but there is plea- 
sure in the risk: it is like yachting 
in rough weather; the excitement 
balances the danger. But with Mr. 
Wakley, grievance-hunting is a very 
serious business. It is the occupation 
of his life. As his time is very valu- 


able, he might do better with it than 
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bestow it on the public; yet he works 
away harder than ever. He cer- 
tainly makes greater sacrifices than 
Mr. Duncombe, if he does not win 
quite as much ephemeral applause, 
or obtain it quite as easily. te ma 
be urged that his patriotism is all 
prospective; at least, however, he 
pays down a heavy deposit. Upon 
the whole, too, he has done much 
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zood, if, in the course of his career, 
1e has also caused some evil. The 
errors of the Lancet, and the occa- 
sional violences of an enterprising 
demagogue determined to rise in the 
world, may be forgiven in the man 
who has done so much to unmask 
the minor tyrannies which oppress 
the pauper population of this coun- 
try. 


DR. BOWRING, 


If much talking could make an 
orator, or much writing a philoso- 
pher, Dr. Bowring is the man to ac- 
complish the miracle. He has talked 
and written enough in his time to fill 
an Eneyclopedia, or to set up with a 
stock in trade all the Radicals in the 
Ilouse of Commons, and all the Po- 
litical Economists of the press. Dr. 
Bowring is the least agreeable legacy 
lett by Jeremy Bentham to the poli- 
tical world. Ali the vigour of that 
remarkable thinker comes to us di- 
luted in the pages and the speeches 
of the learned doctor. He is a poli- 
tical economist, and conceives himself 
to be a statesman. He has been, 
moreover, a traveller in various parts 
of the world, and has a sort of speak- 
ing acquaintance with many of the 
great men of foreign countries, who, 
no doubt, encouraged for their own 
amusement the loquacious propensi- 
ties of this singular variety of the 
genus philosopher. The personage 
of whose friendship he seems to be 
most proud is Mehemet Ali. He has 
tried to establish an Ali worship in 
England, by an uncompromising 
laudation of every thing done, in his 
short-sighted energy, by what the 
learned doctor calls the great ruler 
of Egypt. A wager might safely be 
laid that Dr. Bowring would never 
let a speech of his come to a close 
without lugging in, in some way or 
other, his inimitable Pacha. 

Unless it be from the circumstance 
of his having been the executor of 
Jeremy Bentham, and the appointed 
editor of his works, we have never 
been able to understand how Dr. 
Bowring acquired any standing or 
influence with his party. It is true 
that he edited the Westminster Review, 
which he nearly sunk by the weight 
of his articles, and that he performed 
the same oflice for the works of Je- 


remy Bentham atter his death. But 


in his own person he appears to have 
neither the mental claims nor the 
attractive qualities which could ac- 
count for his being made in the 
slightest degree prominent by com- 
mon consent. Perhaps if the Liberal 
party had a more generally recog- 
nised and more powerful head, a 
public man like Dr. Bowring might 
sooner find his level—might speedily 
have some position assigned to him, 
in which his laborious disposition and 
his accumulation of facts might be 
rendered serviceable to his country. 
But in the general scramble he stands 
as good a chance as the best. 

At present he has mistaken his 
vocation. Ile does not possess a 
single qualification which could ren- 
der him useful —at least, in propor- 
tion to his own idea of his preten- 
sions—in the Ilouse of Commons. 
Ile wants that most essential requi- 
site, tact, inan eminent degree. ‘There 
is nothing a popular assembly dreads 
more than a bore. ‘They know they 
must listen, but they hate the tor- 
mentor. ‘They take their revenge by 
laughing at his suggestions, confound- 
ing even the good with the bad. 
Thus it is with Dr. Bowring. He 
does not know that nature has not 
fitted him for an orator, and that a 
rigid economy in his displays would 
be generally acceptable. With the 
best possible intentions, he is always 
saying good things at wrong times, 
and has therefore never succeeded in 
winning the car of the House. He is 
too didactic. ‘Too much learning 
hath bewildered him. Ile knows not 
when to pour out his stores and when 
to restrain himself; out it all comes 
in the most crude state, possibly be- 
cause it has never been properly di- 
gested. The best speakers do not 
over-crowd their speeches with either 
thoughts or facts, knowing that a 
multitude is not like a single mind, 
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and cannot well be fixed to the re- 
ception of a train of thinking ; they 
rather fix on a few leading ideas and 
spend their art in dressing them up. 
Not so Dr. Bowring. He does not 
understand the ad captandum ; with 
him it must be all or nothing. He 
carries no small change of knowledge, 
but brings to the market large masses 
of bullion, which, however valuable, 
will not pass current. 

Add to this a most unfortunate 
mode of delivery and not the most 
dignified or commanding personal 
appearance, and it may be supposed 
that Dr. Bowring, whatever may be 
his personal worth, his public ser- 
vices, or his intrinsic value as a per- 
ambulating dictionary of commerce, 
is no great favourite in an as- 
sembly like the House of Com- 
mons, impatient of even the most 
praiseworthy mediocrity, and sin- 
gularly alive to a keen sense of 
the ridiculous. Dr. Bowring has 


a most disappointing physiognomy. 
At first sight he seems to have a fine 
intellectual forehead, but a second 
glance shews that it wants some of 
the noblest characteristics, and that 
it is considerably indebted for its 


seeming depth to the baldness of the 
head. A dogmatic severity mono- 
polises the expression of the coun- 
tenance, the complexion is cadaver- 
ously pale, and he has the sharpest 
of Scottish noses, with a pair of 
twinkling eyes more expressive of 
cunning than habits of deep thinking. 
He usually speaks in a large pair of 
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silver spectacles, which, as he has a 
continual stoop, appear as if each 
minute they would fall off, more 
especially as he has an absurd habit 
of wagging his head and shaking his 
finger while speaking, like an aged pe- 
dagogue trying to awe a very naughty 
boy. From his mind being over- 
burdened with ideas and facts, he 
pours them out in a confused jumble, 
without order or arrangement, in 
intricate and imperfect sentences, and 
without any thing like a connected 
chain of thinking. All this crude 
mass of words, too, comes forth in a 
tone of voice so wearying from its 
grating monotony as only to be 
likened to the grinding of a hurdy- 
gurdy, or the sounding of the key- 
note while tuning a_ violoncello. 
With all these disadvantages, it may 
well be imagined that frequent ex- 
hibitions of his oratorical powers, 
when the learned doctor is so firmly 
convinced that mankind are in want 
of knowledge, and that he has a 
mission to impart it, might become a 
very serious infliction. 

It is more than probable that Dr. 
Bowring seriously and sincerely de- 
sires to make himself useful to the 
public. He is a very hard-working 
and laborious man, and has devoted 
much time to the accumulation of 
facts illustrative of the state of the 
trade and commerce of this country. 
Could he be spirited away from par- 
liament and put into some appro- 

riate administrative office, all parties, 
ieee If included, would be gainers. 
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Ir was in the height of the Paris 
season, in 1817, that a card of invita- 
tion led me to the ample saloon of 
the Countess of D , where I found 
a crowd of individuals of all ranks 
and nations. There were French, 
English, German, and Russian uni- 
forms, intermingled with heaven 
knows how many besides. Decora- 
tions and orders glittered on every 
hand in a blaze of light from bright 
eyes and an infinity of wax-tapers. 
Here were groups of politicians of 
the then antique Gallic, who affected 
to be as firmly attached to the Bour- 
bon dynasty, all barbonnagé as it was, 
as they had been just before devoted 
heart and soul to the service of the 
most extraordinary name in modern 
history, whom they now affected to 
regard as the superbe oppresseur ! 

‘** There is a sight to make a man 
hate himself in his kind,” said Colo- 
nel H——t of the Baden Dragoons, 
who had introduced me to the lady 
of the mansion; “ here we see of 
what changeable stuff Frenchmen 
are made.” 

“The way of the world, colonel ; 
but you are in an ill humour to- 
night. Was it ever different among 
court retainers ?” 

“Tam not out of humour, but it 
sickens me to see how men belie their 
avowals. When my regiment was a 
part of the army of Napoleon, I saw 
some of these people on service. 
Then they declared they owed all 
they possessed to that wonderful 
genius. They could not be fulsome 
enough in the expression of his 
praises. Listen to them, base flat- 
terers of the Bourbons, now! Rien 
nest beau que le vrai. I served the 
same leader, too, went into battle 
with him under the same confidence 
in his genius which they had, praised 
his wonderful talents, and censured 
his arbitrary temper. But my con- 
tingent was a foreign auxiliary; I 
felt it to be so at the time ; no national 
tie bound me to his eagles. These 
are Frenchmen, vain about their pa- 
triotism, all deeply indebted to Na- 
poleon. They might, at least, conceal 
their want of principle. I am a 
German, fought against him at last, 
but owed him nothing.” 


In this way the colonel spoke out 
his mind in a sort of whisper; I 
feared at times that he would have 
been overheard, and, changing the 
subject, inquired who that pale, 
marble - faced - looking personage 
might be seated no great way from 
us. 

* One of the most wonderful men 
in Europe, in public estimation,” 
replied the Aah. “ unless his politic 
conduct has obtained him fame upon 
credit. You must have seen him 
before. Those long grey-turning 
locks and cold impassive features ; 
surely you must recognise the man. 
In Paris so long, and a stranger to 
the Prince of Benevento!” 

It was even himself; the clever, 
shrewd diplomatist, whose head was 
so much too long for the muddled 
cranium of the cleverest diplomatist 
of the old school in Europe, adding 
the two next best into the bargain. 
I had never fallen in with him, 
though I had and have a singular 
habit of falling.in the way of dis- 
tinguished men. He was a plainer 
man, much more simple in his car- 
riage, than I had imagined. He 
seemed to be at the most perfect ease ; 
yet altogether I thought character 
was never so belied by personal ap- 
pearance. Still after a scrutiny 
there was something indescribable 
about his ashen countenance. He 
was seated with his legs partially 
across, as if to give ease to his lame- 
ness. One hand rested on the elbow 
of his chair, the other held a flower 
which a young lady had just pre- 
sented to him, having seemingly but 
at that moment discovered he was 
present. 

“ Here, then, is the cidevant Bishop 
of Autun!” I could not take my 
eyes away from him. All I had read 
or heard about him came rapidly into 
my mind. “ Words were, indeed, 
given to us to conceal our thoughts,” 
was a phrase rightly or wrongfully 
attributed to him: it suits him, un- 
questionably. ‘That tranquil, im- 
motive, heart - hiding countenance 
well seconds in the rigidity of his 
visage the meaning of the aphorism. 
Where could it be so well illustrated ? 
That mind which masks itself best 
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is at the summit of virtue in political 
chicanery. “Talleyrand isthe greatest 
name in modern diplomacy—he is 
before me,” passed through my 
thoughts with the speed of light- 
ning. Colonel H——t went up to 
him, and I anticipated an introduc- 
tion, somewhat prematurely, as 
itappeared. He returned my friend's 
salutation with great courtesy, chang- 
ing at the same time an apparent 
abstraction of sense to an ease and 
elegance of manner which, to a 
stranger, could not but be highly 
prepossessing. If artful, he concealed 
his art behind a pleasing simplicity 
of bearing and speech; he appeared 
the very extreme of remoteness from 
assumption or affectation of any kind. 
The freedom of self-possession for 
which he was celebrated struck me 
at once. He played off no game of 
superiority, but arose from his chair 
after a word or two to pass into an- 
other apartment where cards had 
been introduced, and he was at the 
moment desirous of joining some 
friends who addressed him for that 
purpose. This request, consentaneous 
with the colonel’s salute, lost me the 
chance of a presentation. 

In the scope of a pretty large range 
of society both at home and abroad 
at that time, I never saw any one 
who at all resembled this wonderful 
man. Talleyrand was sui generis ; 
his singular appearance is familiar to 
most persons from pictures and writ- 
ten descriptions, but his character is 
yet to be written. He was a well- 
abused man. In England the un- 
fledged article-writers in magazines 
and newspapers — some wild from 
Connaught—made Talleyrand a mark 
for their diatribes without knowing 
any thing about him. Scores of 
scribblers, from the notorious Jew 
Goldsmith and his Revolutionary 
Plutarch downwards, affected to de- 
scribe him whom they did not under- 
stand, perhaps never saw, just as 
party-spirit operated; writers who, 
like Lord Brougham, write characters 
in one fashion at one time, and dia- 
metrically opposite at another, and 
then expect to gain credit with the 
world for their opinions. Prejudice 
ran strong about this personage, so 
long upon the public scene, that lapse 
of time alone will enable a fair esti- 
mate of him to be given. It suffices 
that one party says of him, as Pas- 
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querel of the doctor, “ Ce ne’st pas 
la science que fait le médecin heureux, 
c'est l'effronterie ct le jargon ;” but 
Talleyrand was a quiet man, and 
made no commodity of a waste of 
words ; when he spoke it was well 
and to the purpose. Others said that 
his whole merit was a peculiar cun- 
ning, that he wasa alee coxcomb, 
But Talleyrand was no more un- 
principled than, according to public 
opinion in modern days, becomes an 
adroit politician; and his cunning 
only consisted in seeing much farther 
beyond his nose than the politicians 
and diplomatists who were his con- 
temporaries, and who in England, as 
well as on the Continent, could not 
glance farther than the extremity of 
that member—some not so far. But I 
shall attempt that sketch of character 
which I have just declared to be 
impossible to do correctly, if I pro- 
ceed much farther. 

Talleyrand, except in his advanced 
age, which could not make his cheek 
more bloodless, differed little then 
from what he was when he last 
mingled in London society, and when 
he hobbled up the steps of the Travel- 
lers’ Club-house to take an evening 
handat whist. A change of years made 
no change in his imperturbable mind. 
He was as philosophical and as ob- 
servant to the last as he was at this 
time, when he was not much beyond 
sixty years of age,— witty, subtle, 
dexterous, and penetrating; but his 
qualities were discoverable only 
through their effects. An opaque, 
icy veil covered his intentions uniil 
the moment of action. Love and 
hate never came to the surface with 
him, even if they were the moving 

rinciple of the hour. To have ex- 
Piibited emotion under the strongest 
temptation, would have been to sin 
unpardonably against the insensi- 
bility that he used for self-defence 
or to serve his immediate purpose. 
Talleyrand, upon the slightest dis- 
play of his capital, got larger credit 
than any other personage not of 
blood royal, while his great reputa- 
tion never betrayed him into the 
exhibition of the smallest degree of 
vanity, because he would not afford 
that a single weakness he could help 
should be wasted. Ie might turn 
his frailties to account on one side 
or the other ; and he calculated upon 
them in his diplomacy, the profession 
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through which he fed his own sel- 
fishness. Was decay assaulting the 
edifice in which he had housed for 
long years in gorgeous magnificence, 
he was the first to espy the spot that, 
expanding into dry-rot, would in- 
evitably cause its fall, and prepared, 
unseen by others, a removal from 
the danger that might place him in 
jeopardy. No one understood so 
well how to escape peril, to con- 
ceal his own weak points, or to ex- 
pose those of others. 

Such was the substance of my 
friend’s character of Talleyrand, to 
which he added, that some of his 
(the colonel’s) countrymen have com- 
pared Talleyrand to the Mephis- 
tophiles of Goethe; but the com- 
parison was bad, for Mephistophiles 
was not a well-bred character, nor 
half as witty. He had not Talley- 
rand’s brilliant qualities, and was 
but a semi-deyil to the Frenchman, 
who was sulphur unadulterated. 
* Yet,” said the colonel, “ I may do 
Talleyrand injustice in censuring his 
politic regard of himself and care in 
every jump he took to alight upon 
his feet ; for he was ever, under the 
Emperor Napoleon as he was under 
the Bourbons, in all situations the 
friend of moderate measures and of 
peace. At times he would battle the 
question with the greatest soldier of 
modern times, though in vain; and, 
as he could not produce the effect 
he desired in this respect, so he took 
care of himself, seeing clearly enough 
the picture of the future.” 

But I forget that [ am in a crowded 
saloon, among the gay, the learned, 
and the renowned. There was Ben- 
jamin Constant, the first political 
writer of his time, the somewhat in- 
constant—in fact, the friend of Co- 
rinna of Coppet. Here were mar- 
shals of France, Napoleon’s marshals, 
and among them the unconquered 
Suchet,—men now become characters 
of history. Few of them, however 
gifted, seem to have been of “ Plu- 
tarch’s men,” like their master. They 
were ruled by humbler expectations 
than an exalted ambition of conquest. 
Yet was Suchet one of the most re- 
markable. He had risen from grade 
to grade in the army by merit alone, 
that plague-spot in the sight of the 
feudal aristocracies throughout Eu- 
rope. His conduct on the Mincio 
and the Var, when the tide of war 
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had turned against France, established 
his fame. In Spain he was uniformly 
successful, not less from his courage 
and humanity than his skill in or- 
ganising and governing. He was 
somewhat above the middle stature, 
too stout to be symmetrical in figure 
at this time. Like most of the more 
distinguished of the commanders of 
Napoleon's armies, he exhibited little 
of the soldier out of uniform. There 
was none of that stiff mannerism 
which the German soldier carries 
every where, and the English too in 
a degree little less prominent. 

I saw Suchet afterwards in plain 
clothes on several occasions, and 
should have taken him for any thing 
but a soldier except in countenance, 
which was manly, though affable and 
indicative of superior intellect. His 
complexion was pale ; hair dark, lank, 
and coarse; and his features were 
handsome. He had a lofty, broad 
forehead, dark eyes, aquiline nose, 
lips wavy in outline and rather thick, 
with a chin almost as long as his 
forehead was high. There was in 
the expression a character of much 
energy. I was told that, next to his 
master, he had the power of attaching 
the soldier to his person in a remark- 
able degree. ‘This might have been 
the result of kindness towards his 
men and his uninterrupted success, 
together with the toleration of con- 
versational interchange with the 
humblest in the ranks sometimes on 
a march,—a conduct never abused by 
the French soldier, because of all 
modern soldiers he is the least of a 
mere machine, and has most of re- 
source and self-reliance. 

I was introduced to the marshal, 
who entered at once freely into con- 
versation. He spoke of the National 
Guard, which had been reviewed the. 
day before, inquiring if I had seen it, 
and what I thought of the appear- 
ance ofthe regiments. I replied that 
I thought them very like the soldiers 
of the line (it was the National Guard 
of 1816, about 40,000). The mar- 
shal observed that Frenchmen had a 
fondness for military display born 
with them; that they were sooner 
made soldiers than any other people 
in Europe; that vast numbers had 
served in a military capacity, and 
that it was fortunate for the existence 
of the integrity of France that it was 
so, The marshal asked where I was 
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when the troops passed in review. 
I told him in a window of the Rue 
de la Paix, near the Place Vendome. 
Ile observed that it was an excellent 
position, from commanding the street 
and the place as well. After some 
other desultory conversation, he said 
that he had that day called upon a 
compatriot of mine, the Duke of 
Wellington. I said, “No, I am an 
Englishman, the Duke is an Irish- 
man.” ‘The marshal smiled, and ob- 
served it was the same thing; a 
native of Alsace was a Frenchman. 

Suchet died about seven years sub- 
sequently, aged fifty-four, leaving a 
fine character both as an officer and 
aman. Napoleon said of him, that 
with two such marshals in Spain he 
would not only have conquered the 
country but kept it. In this he re- 
ferred to the marshal’s talents for 
organising civil government, his 
equitable principle of levying the 
taxes, his mildness, disinterestedness 
in money affairs, and salutary disci- 
pline. 

There were at that time in Paris a 
number of houses of distinguished 
persons, open to such as had an intro- 
duction to one or two in the first 
instance. Wealth had no precedence 
of talent of any kind, for then the 
Napoleon system remained prevalent 
among persons of good standing in 
society. ‘The question was not then, 
5s a indeed, worth a million? 
God bless me, what a great man!” 
as it is in England; but simply, 
“ Who is he?” And if he were a 
character recognised as noted for any 
particular distinction in social life, 
for art, arms, or literature, he stood 
out immediately. The assumptions 
of wealthy ignorance then went in 
France for nothing. ‘The question 
was, “What is the man?” not, 
“ What is he worth in cash?” Not 
that money was disregarded then, far 
from it ; but it was kept in its proper 
place. Many vile things might be 
done there to obtain money as well 
as here, but the possession did not as 
in England obliterate the means of 
acquirement. Money was there the 
means to an end, instead of being 
as it is here the end of every means. 
In France, then, the use of money in 
the enjoyments it would procure was 
the point looked at in its possession. 
In England, hundreds of thousands 
in possession were only stimulants to 
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the acquirement of hundreds of thou- 
sands more, to the labour of out- 
witting, toiling, groping, up to the 
last gasp of existence. At this time 
the difference struck me much. 
Twelve years afterwards I saw a 
considerable change for the worse ; 
and now, I am told—for I have not 
seen for myself—there is a strong 
bias to secure the possession of wealth 
before all things, much in the English 
way. But the vanity of a French- 
man will always secure from con- 
tempt the individual who has nothing 
but his person and his merit to re- 
commend him, which they will not 
do in England. The saloons of the 
fashionable classes will not be open 
to receive Jews, brokers, and money- 
changers of the Bourse and Palais 
Royal, and be shut against those 
who do honour to France by their 
endowments, as the custom is in Eng- 
land. The degradation ofthe French 
name this way will be avoided, if the 
lust of lucre and the cravings of 
avarice elevate the more despicable 
of soul to the tables of kings and 
nobles in that country. For one 
Englishman who retires upon what 
he deems a moderate competency, 
a hundred Frenchmen retire each 
upon a tenth of the sum. ‘The one 
is bereft of resources to kill time, and 
annihilates the little of it that re- 
mains to him in dulness and after- 
dinner naps over apoplectic port 
wine. The Frenchman sings, reads, 
dances, cultivates a garden-plot, and 
makes his remnant of life a positive 
enjoyment. The mass of the Pa- 
risians are a better informed people 
than the mass of the Londoners, 
hence they appreciate intellect higher. 
A popular writer in England may 
be invited to the table of some person 
of monied or titled note to be made a 
lion of, but there is no community of 
feeling existing between the parties. 
The admission of any superiority on 
the side of intellect would wound the 
self-love of those who measure the 
dignity, wisdom, and superiority of 
man solely by the length of a purse, 
which will swallow up all that it can 
get besides, and beg its own sove- 
reignty to be first understood. Now 
as the money-getter must hand over 
his every sense and faculty, even his 
very soul, to gain his end, and tread 
alike upon rank and intellect, it 
would have been policy for rank and 
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intellect, rank and the master-spirits 
of mind, to have pulled together to 
prevent an aristocracy of wealth 
from trampling down both. But 
rank, formerly foremost in intel- 
lectual culture, now turns for se- 
curity to the barbarisms of past 
times, contemplates with regret the 
days of mental blindness—the times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, when it 
was all-powerful—seeks consolation 
in unworthy recollections, and withers 
and pines upon the memory of Young 
Setee, getting more and more lost 
sight of itself for that very reason. 
Thus they who are foremost in mind, 
who are in advance of the time, can- 
not coalesce with opposing principles. 
The independence of the literary 
mind is a bar to any common system 
of defence with rank, where the first 
admission demanded is that of a 
superiority founded on symbols of 
death's heads, antique sign-posts, and 
fabulous assumptions. The two 
classes, therefore, are still separate. 
Wealth looks on both with cyes of 
contempt. It sees that advanced in- 
tellect, from the independence of a 
spirit that, Nathan-like, will rebuke 
kings, can never amalgamate where, 
if it could, it must lie to the teeth 
against its conscientious conviction, 
and be no more than an instrument 
in the hands of those who are as 
much behind in knowledge as it is 
itself in advance ; and thus over both 
rank and mind, the broker, money- 
lender, and Jew fortune-heaper, 
maintain their ascendancy, and tread 
on the kibe of both. 

But to our sheep. ‘The mild, phi- 
losophic Cuvier was among the 
company—he who unveiled the mys- 
teries of the antediluvian world, and 
opened to the view of the nineteenth 
century organised creatures unknown 
to the earliest records of natural his- 
tory. He was the picture of his 
mind, sedate, affable, and full of 
benignity. Long years afterwards I 
met him in England, changed con- 
siderably by advanced years, but pre- 
cisely the same man in his bearing. 
The Chevalier Langles of the Insti- 
tute, to whom I had been previously 
introduced at the Royal Library, 
where he had apartments as keeper of 
the Oriental MSS., having been ap- 
pointed in 1792. He, too, is since 
dead. France was indebted to him 
for the establishment of the Oriental 
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school, where the literature and lan- 
guages of the East were at one time 
ardently studied. ere he had taken 
upon himself the duty of the pro- 
fessorship of Persian. He was well 
known both to Sir William and Sir 
Gore Ousley, and was a man of 
pleasing address, and highly esti- 
mated among the savans of his time. 
He was simple and unreserved in his 
intercourse. From the extent of his 
acquirements, he was treated with 
great attention by most of the dis- 
tinguished persons present, who were 
all on terms of free intercourse with 
him. Hiscollection of booksand MSS. 
was extremely large and valuable. 
At his decease, Beckford of Fonthill, 
a great proficient, too, in Eastern lore, 
purchased the celebrated MS. called 
the Ayen Akbéry, which was pre- 
sented to the great Akbar by his 
minister Abdoul Fazel, containing 
the laws of the empire. ‘The efforts 
to obtain this prize were so great 
that it was not obtained under 
seventeen thousand francs. His 
soirées were of the highest character, 
noted for the assemblage of intellee- 
tual men of all stations and coun- 
tries. ‘The chevalier was the reputed 
master of fourteen languages. 

The geographer Maltebrun and 
Barbier the librarian, with the vene- 
rable Denon—names of renown in 
France—together with many whom 
my friend could not designate, were 
present, who are now dust, my friend 
the colonel and cicerone among them. 
‘They have no successors to approach 
these men of eminence, the same dull 
mediocrity pervading France as well 
as England. 

There, too, I was greeted with a 
sight of the pale visage and hard 
countenance of the Rev. Caleb Col- 
ton, author of Zacon. I had not for 
two years seen this learned, shrewd, 
avaricious, conceited man; one 
whose habits were as singular as his 
character was contradictory. 

“ Come to-morrow,” said he, “and 
take wine with me in the English 
fashion. Let us have some conver- 
sation,—no denial.” 

“Where do you reside in Paris ?” 

“T have lodgings for a month or 
two at a wine-merchant’s near the 
Chamber of Deputies. I took them 
on the recommendation of an old 
priest, an excellent Greek scholar, 
who says they keep at that house the 
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best Beaune wine in Paris. You will 
find this true : come and taste it.” 

{ dined the next day at an early 
hour, and, crossing the Tuileries, 
overtook the parson not at all mal- 
apropos. We crossed the Seine, 
passed the Hotel of the Legion of 
HTonour, and at last reached a nar- 
row, dingy street, at risht angles with 
the river, a short way along which 
my conductor led me into a passage 
and then up a flight of stairs that 
had not been cleansed since they 
were put up. We then entered a 
room on the first-floor, looking into 
the street. As many French rooms 
are constituted, it was a sitting and 
a bed-room combined, the bed being 
in a recess, before which drew a faded 
green curtain, so as to conceal the 
bed entirely when it was drawn. In 
the middle of the outer space there 
stood a table strewed with books, 
fragments of paper, pens worn to 
stumps; here a neck-handkerchief, 
there a pair of gloves: a coffec-pot 
and cup, and a candlestick of very 
lack-lustre appearance, were also 
upon the table. A nest of drawers 
in another situation displayed each 
receptacle more or less open, and 
linen, cleaned as well as soiled, hang- 
ing out of each in a confusion not 
very agreeable to the sight. A coat 
hung on one chair, on another a pair 
of French boots exhibiting a re- 
markable lack of polish. In this 
corner was a fishing-rod, in that a 
double-barrelled gun; in fact, the 
whole, to coin a word, was a perfect 
“confusatory,” even to a Cantab. 
The floor of the room was in the 
same dirty plight as the stairs, or 
very little better, and both were of 
timber, a thing not so common then 
in Paris, nor half as cleanly as the 
red hexagonal tile. The floor was, no 
doubt, yet more neglected, because 
the frotteur could not remind the 
owner that the mystery of his art 
was hebdomadarily required to keep 
up the brick-red polish, so grateful 
to the sight and pleasant to the feel- 
ing in the July of a Parisian sum- 
mer, and withal so clean too. 

I began to wonder where I should 
find a seat, seeing every piece of fur- 
niture in request for a legitimate or 
illegitimate purpose; but in a mo- 
ment the things upon a couple of 
chairs were turned upon the floor, 
and the reverend gentleman pro- 
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duced a rickety table, not a yard 
square, placed it in the centre of the 
room, and rang the bell. In a few 
minutes wine-glasses and a bottle of 
that expressive contour which indi- 
cates the nativity of Céte d'Or were 
placed upon the table; our chairs 
were vis-a-vis, when the parson 
said,— 

“ Dear me, I have not dined !” 

“ Not dined!” Irejoined. “Why 
did you not partake with me just 
now ?” 

“You dine too expensively for me. 
TI care not what I eat; but L must 
have good wine for sauce.” 

The best proof in the world fol- 
lowed that what he said was correct, 
and that his own laconic remark was 
true,—that “ avarice is a passion full 
of paradox.” Ie struck a light, lit 
a < tet ny over which in a few 
minutes he had half a pint of water 
and a couple of eggs boiling, and 
boiling, too, until they were as hard 
as brickbats. When taken out of 
the water they were eaten with a 
little salt, and pain a la discrétion, 
as the French say, and the repast was 
over before I could finish a second 
glass of Beaune, for he had insisted 
on the wine-tasting proceeding si- 
multaneously with his cookery. He 
enjoyed a glass of wine and con- 
versation, but he never drank when 
alone. Avaricious in most other 
things, he was profuse with his wine. 
He often cooked his solitary mutton- 
chop himself, and finished it by the 
time a friend or two could drop in 
to take wine and talk with him; for 
as to the quantity of cither he never 
grudged it, and would have both of 
the best quality too. Some of his 
habits were those of the college, of 
which when in the great world he 
could never divest himself. 

Many things were said of this sin- 
gular man after his decease which 
were wholly untrue, especially of his 
keeping low company, which he 
never did. His besetting sin was a 
love of play ; but he made no friend 
or companion of the gambler, for 
such society did not suit his taste. 
He played at public tables or dab- 
bled in the funds, but in what he 
did he was isolated, and formed no 
low connexions. His play was more 
to gratify an avaricious temper than 
for excitement, and the money he 
won he clutched fast, “ Light come, 
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light go,” was not his temper. He 
would drive as hard a bargain about 
a horse as any Yorkshireman, and 
rejoice over the extra guinea gained 
by his finesse as if he had compassed 
some great feat. His propensity to 
play was well-nigh cured by his loss 
in certain foreign bonds, in which he 
had speculated after dealing some 
time in wine, under the rose. He 
then started for America, returned 
to Europe vid Havre, and commenced 
picture-dealer in Paris with a very 
slight knowledge of art, by which he 
must have lost money. We chatted 
over our wine about all sorts of 
things, but principally literature. 
We had a long talk, too, about 
ghosts. Colton was superstitious,— 
made so by his belief in the Samp- 
ford ghost affair, in the matter of 
which he offered to give 200/. to the 
poor of the parish if the proceedings 
were ever discovered to be effected 
by human agency. He was never 
called upon for the money. Some- 
times he was sententious and sported 
his aphorisms. His Lacon was written 
on covers of letters and scraps of 
paper of every species nearest at 
hand ; the greater part at the house 
next door to Westwood the watch- 
maker, in Prince's Street, Soho, who 
was subsequently murdered. He was 
never tired of quoting over his 
wine, strictly with the grammar- 
school re and emphasis, some 
quotations from a poem called Hypo- 
crisy, which he thought the best 
thing he had done. But he had no 
genius. Ile was an arid writer in 
verse, Pope’s Moral Essays being 
the model of his poetry without the 
inspiration. 

“Now is not that a fine line?” 
repeating it. 

“Very fine, Colton ; capital: wor- 
thy of Pope !” 

Then came a line somewhat ana- 
logous in sound from Pope, which 
he would close with the remark,— 

“ Upon my word, I think mine is 
every bit as good, as musical, as an- 
tithetic—nearly as good as Pope, eh? 
Another glass of wine ? Would you 
rather have Volnay? Only say.” 

The offer to change the wine 
shewed the right string was touched. 
It can hardly be imagined that the 
didactic, philosophic, learned, acute, 
Baconian Lacon would thus exhibit 
in himself the fallacy of his own pre- 
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sumed doctrines—would destroy the 
picture imagination had portrayed 
of him. 

With a readiness of moral display 
belonging to few, he exhibited a 
shrewd cunning that ever spoke out 
of the wrinkled corners of his two 
twinkling, ordinary, but penetrating 
eyes, and spoke all was not what it 
seemed with him ; but his mealy, co- 
lourless visage was as much proof 
against emotion as that of Talleyrand 
himself. There is an idiosyncrac 
of mind as well as body that sets all 
analogy and calculation at defiance, 
to borrow from himself, which was 
well illustrated in his own character. 
In argument he was wonderfully 
ready. One day when I was pre- 
sent, a celebrated Hebraist was in- 
clined to render the passage where 
Lalaam’s ass is represented as speak- 
ing by the introduction of the words 
“as if” the ass had spoken. He was 
instantly put to silence by Colton's 
remark, “ In that case the New Tes- 
tament goes for nothing.” 

“ Hlow so ?” 

“ Why Ihave the authority of the 
Second Epistle of Peter against your 
interpretation, ‘ the dumb ass speak- 
ing with man’s voice forbade the 
madness of the prophet.’”’ 

Nothing could be a more complete 
refutation than the reading of a Jew- 
ish Christian in explaining the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament. Colton 
got once into the pulpit and forgot 
his sermon. He was not disconcerted. 
Ile knew his residence was too dis- 
tant to send for it, and he preached 
off a sermon extempore equal to any 
he ever wrote,and nobody discovered 
what had happened. 

When out shooting one day, at a 
distance from any aid in getting over 
a hedge with his gun cocked, he dis- 
charged a barrel through the middle 
of the upper part of his arm, half 
way between the shoulder and the 
elbow, tearing away the bone for a 
ae equal to the diameter of the 
charge, which at that distance passed 
almost as compact as a ball. Despite 
the pain, he had an apprehension, tiot 
ill founded, that he should bleed to 
death. He lay down on his back, 


‘where he remained for an hour 


shouting as loud as he could before 
assistance came, pressing upon one 
of the main arteries, the situation of 
which he well knew, near the shoul- 
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der, to prevent the blood flowing 
towards the wounded part,—a re- 
markable instance of presence of 
mind. With all this he was not 
physically a brave man, and so full 
of fears about the supernatural, that 
when a curate at Tiverton he could 
not cross the churchyard at night 
from a friend’s house without an at- 
tendant, generally a girl of twelve 
years old, with a lanthorn and candle 
to light him over the fearful pre- 
cinct. Yet this same man committed 
suicide to avoid a painful surgical 
operation! Such an enigma is hu- 
man character. 

He was no respecter of persons, 
and very negligent in his dress. I 
went to hear him preach at Kew, be- 
ing engaged to dine with him after- 
wards. ‘The present King of Hano- 
ver was there with his then duchess. 
The congregation was small. Not 
knowing the royal personages were 
at Kew, he mounted into the pulpit 
with grey trousers. ‘This important 
matter was commented upon by the 
duke and duchess; it was fearfully 
heterodox, to be sure. It came to 
his ears that the circumstance had 
been remarked. He was to dine 
with the great people a day or two 
afterwards. 

“ Well, Colton, did you get a rap 
on the knuckles for your want of 
regimentals ?” 

“Oh, no!” said he, “I hardly ex- 

ted such a thing to my face — it 
would hardly be good manners.” 

“ But if it had happened ?” 

“T would have told the duke that 
the value of religious truth did not 
depend upon the colour of a man’s 
breeches ?” 

At that time he used to keep his 
cigars in the church, in a little dark 
— under the pulpit, because it 
nad the exact degree of dampness 
or f required, for which place he 
said wrapping them in a cabbage- 
leaf was but a bad substitute. His 
house looked over meadows to the 
Thames, in the windows facing which 
= often — - talked S the 
classics, or cho metaphysics, 
until night dant! the scene. I then 
used to walk down Kew Lane, and 
across the Green to the stage at the 
Star and Garter. No one was more 
surprised than myself at the vicar's 
sudden departure and break-up, in 
which, it is said, he shewed more ap- 
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prehension of involvement than he 
was justified in doing. 

Lacon was composed in all sorts of 
po and companies; much of it in 

is town lodging, as I have before 
said, a penurious second-floor, upon 
a common deal table, with a stump 
of a pen. He would drink costly 
wines, write an’ aphorism, spout 
pe or argue upon a future state. 
n his creed I believe him to have 
been a Materialist. Speaking of 
miracles one day, he said, “ Hume's 
argument, that it was more likely 
those who saw the miracles should 
be deceived than that the miracles 
themselves should be true, had never 
been satisfactorily refuted.” 

“Your opinions, I perceive, tend 
to materialism,” I once remarked to 
him. 

“It is not always wise for a man 
to disclose his opinions,” he replied, 
with one of his peculiar expressions 
of countenance. 

I have no doubt he persuaded 
himself into the act that terminated 
his existence by long previous ar- 
gument with himself. He must, on 
the one hand, have undergone a very 
painful operation of uncertain issue, 
or, on the other, make the issue 
certain, and escape the bodily tor- 
ture. It was precisely the temper of 
the man to choose the least evil in 
his own notion, laying aside any re- 
flections save those arising from im- 
mediate evil. 

There was a strange personage in 
Paris then, but Paris was then full of 
strange personages of all countries, 
who was known to Colton. He was 
a German baron, whose name I can- 
not recall. He boasted a good deal 
of his services in the Peninsular 
war. I suspected he was something 
between a Cagliostro and a Pilnitz, 
being one of those men who, if they 
are to be credited, pass their lives in 
singular adventures, owing to their 
merits not being justly appreciated, 
and yet are amusing creatures. This 
class of men is much noticed by Eng- 
lish girls, who take German barons 
for nobles in station analogous to 
our own, in place of ranking merely 
as common esquires. Thus to be- 
come “baronesses,” as they fancy, 
they fling themselves away upon in- 
dividuals too often who are not gen- 
tlemen even in their manners, and 
spend their lives wretchedly in the 
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arms of some half-starved Teutonic 
vagabond. ‘The baron in question 
was rather noted for his propensity 
to the bottle than to love-making. 
‘That he was an ill-treated man was 
most probably untrue, for he told 
falsehoods magnificently, being a 
very hero in the art. He never 
wasted the vice that was so invalu- 
able to individuals situated as he 
was, who had to make his way b 
that means. He worked with it 
upon a scale which gave him a title 
to be a hero rather than a petty 
manslayer. . There was something 
great in the dimensions of his men- 
dacity. A tall, large, powerful man, 
with a curved nose, he reminded me 
of the cuts of the renowned Baron 
Munchausen. It was difficult to tell 
in what part of the world he had not 
been; but Spain, during the war, 
was the stage upon which he played 
off most of his more remarkable ex- 
ploits: upon Spain he was felicit- 
ously mendacious. Whether he ac- 
quired his love for brandy where he 
laid the scene of his adventures, I 
never learned, but that was the staple 
of his vitality, until life itself began 
to surfeit, his iron constitution gave 
way, and he passed into that state of 
existence of which in his lifetime he 
seemed to have thought nothing. 
Ile said he had been in the English 
service in Spain; I could never learn 
in what regiment. Most probably 
he had joined the guerillas on his 
own account, and was with the gue- 
rilla chief, Sanchez, when he cap- 
tured the governor of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, by concealing himselfin the en- 
virons of that city. On this exploit 
I used to tease him. 

“You did not capture the go- 
vernor—it was Sanchez, the guerilla 
leader.” 

“I did though—it was all my 
doing. I deserted into the city, got 
acquainted with the French officers, 
kept up a correspondence with my 
friends, pretended there was a body 
of English and Spanish deserters 
realy to come in, who feared to ap- 
proach without the governor’s word 
as a security. I got him to go out 
with a small escort, thirty or forty 
horsemen only. No enemy was sus- 
pected to be so near; they even 
turned the cattle out daily from the 
city to feed, all appeared so peace- 
able in the environs. Then I led 
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the governor among the guerillas— 
can you say I did not? ‘They were 
on him at once on all sides, like so 
many tigers. Not a Frenchman 
got back into the town. Iwas never 
rewarded for my services!” 

“ But you were not with Welling- 
ton— you were a butcher with San- 
chez, not a soldier.” 

“T was serving your country; 
Sanchez was in English pay, then I 
was in English pay too.” 

‘“‘ low came you away from Wel- 
lington, then, from your regiment, 
among Sanchez’ banditti ?” 

“Duty; I had an understanding 
with Wellington.” 

“ And you got no reward, baron ?” 

“Not asous. I took Ciudad Ro- 
drigo—I did, myself; had the go- 
vernor been there it would not have 
been taken—the English would have 
been beaten off. Therefore I say I 
took the place.” 

“ You did not surround it, baron, 
did you ?” 

“ T don’t understand.” 

“ Because some of my countrymen 
have taken towns that way.” 

“ You believe nothing that I say! 
—you have a very narrow concep- 
tion. All I say is true ; I should like 
to see him who will say it is not!” 

“J won't, baron; I only remarked 
that Juan Sanchez and his guerillas 
robbed you of the credit.” 

“ Sir, I took the city, that is the 
fact. Wellington had nothing to do 
when his army came but to make a 
demonstration.” 

“Tt is unlucky, indeed, baron, that 
your services have been passed over.” 

“Else I should have been a gene- 
ral in your service before this time. 
llow unfortunate !” 

“ Unfortunate, indeed, baron.” 

Ile was a mysterious character this 
baron, whatever he had been. He 
had undoubtedly been in the country ; 
he understood Spanish, and it is pro- 
bable had lived there, as one cireum- 
stanced like himself might be sup- 
posed to do, somewhat as the French 
say, rather profanely, par la grace 
de Dien. Yt was not at all difficult, 
upon any subject out of the common 
way, to detect his shallowness. 

“You have been in all parts of 
Spain, baron ?” o ; 

“Every place from St. Sebastian 
to Malaga, every town from Gibral- 
tar to Barcelona.” 

It 
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“Did you ever see the bulls of 
Guisando ?” 

“ And many other bulls, and bull- 
fights into the bargain. A fine thing 
is a good bull-fight! I have rode a 
bull until he was tame as a lamb.” 

“ After he was drawn out of the 
combat, I suppose ?” 

“ You do not say I have not ?” 

“ Oh, no—not at all, baron!—-but 
the bulls of Guisando ?’ 

“IT know the breed—those with 
streaked hides !—deadly fierce !” 

“T thought they were a quiet 
breed, baron, as they have not moved 
for seventeen hundred years.”* 

“None of your mystification—TI 
love truth. You will not believe 
what you do not see! I have rode 
a Spanish bull till he was as tame as 
a farmer’s ass. A firm spirit and 
active limbs will tire a bull.” 

“But the bulls of Guisando, 
baron ?” 

Here a friend present could not 
conceal his henakter any longer. 
Fearing if he undeceived the baron, 
the latter might pick a quarrel, I 
made a pretence of following him, 
and put an end to our joking. To 
his last hour the baron never knew 


how a he had displayed his ig- 
n 


norance through his besetting sin, 
and thus provoked our ridicule. 
One of his extraordinary feats was 
riding from the Isla at Cadiz to 
Gibraltar, in one forenoon, to eat 
hot lobsters with the officers of the 
garrison. The sin of which he was 
guilty was, no doubt, lessened by the 
consideration that he deceived no- 
body, and, according to casuists, it is 
in this that the mortal part of the 
sin consists. The baron died a few 
months afterwards, the victim of too 
copious draughts of his favourite 
beverage. 

The variety of character then in 
Paris, drawn from all parts of Eu- 
rope, was an amusing study for per- 
sons of observation and leisure. It 
must be remembered, too, that there 
was at that time the utmost freedom 
of intercourse existing, and, all cir- 
cumstances considavel, a good deal 
of civility. A long period must pass 
away before a similar crisis can again 
occur, to bring such a motley ex- 
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hibition of human kind into one 
focus. 

I had returned to my Hotel Vi- 
vienne, Rue Vivienne, one day from 
the excellent Beaune of the Kew vi- 
car, when I found a card, “ Le Com- 
mandeur de Sodre, Hétel Boston.” 
I knew of no such personage, and 
naturally felt my curiosity aroused 
to know something about the per- 
son who had thus left his address. 
On the following morning a dark- 
complexioned, rather thick-set per- 
sonage, of the middle height, called 
upon me. He was dressed in a green 
coat, spoke English well, and seemed 
to feel uite at home while inform- 
ing me that he had left his card the 
day before, at the recommendation 
of Mr. L , a friend of mine. I 
inquired his pleasure, and he told me 
he wished take my advice upon a 
public affair. He was so importu- 
nate that he prevailed upon me to 
see him the next day at the Hotel 
Boston. 

I went to my appointment about 
noon, and found an excellent déjediné 
a la fourchette laid out, of which he 
insisted I should partake. While 
breakfasting he told me, with some 
self-sufficiency, that he had been the 
Portuguese secretary of the Duke of 
Wellington during the Peninsular 
campaigns; that he was constantly 
with the Duke at head-quarters, 
from the nature of his duties. 

I then began to marvel yet more 
what this Commandeur could want 
of me. He did not leave me long 
in suspease, but producing The Times 
newspaper, inquired whether I had 
read the reflections it contained upon 
the conduct of Portugal respecting 
Monte Video. Saying that [ had, 
he put into my hands an ill-concocted 
cane. I soon gathered that his ob- 
ject was to get me to look it over, 
and alter it for him in those places 
where the arguments were too feeble. 
I promised I would examine it ; and 
I did so. As I was coming to Eng- 
land, he requested me to hand it to 
some newspaper for insertion. I gave 
it to Mr. Perry, of the Morning 
Chronicle, who made a charge of 
twenty guineas for the insertion of 
each communication, which was paid 


* Two statues of bulls in stone, the work of the Romans, at Guisando. 
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by the Chevalier A—— C——, an 
agent of the Portuguese government 
in London, through my hands. As 
I had some trouble in the affair, and 
had business of my own to attend 
upon, I did not call upon De Sodre 
on my going back to Paris. I had 
done enough to oblige the friend 
who had introduced the Commandeur 
to me; and our time is private 
merchandise, on which no unscrupu- 
lous stranger has any jo claim. 
Besides, 1 did not much like the 
man. It happened that, sitting under 
‘Tortoni’s window at sunset, to enjoy 
the coolness after a hot Paris day— 
and they who know what a hot Paris 
day is in July, do not easily forget 
it—the Commandeur espied me, 
though the sitting company were 
three deep, and 1 was in the rear- 
most rank, devouring rather than 
eating an ice. He expressed surprise 
at not having seen me since my re- 
turn; and as before, with a sort of 
diplomatic finesse, turned the con- 
versation upon himself and his pri- 
vate affairs. I had given him an 
opinion upon some public business, 
would I advise him on another very 
important matter? I suffered my- 
self to be prevailed upon ; and at the 
time appointed he produced a heap 
of MS. written in Portuguese. 

“ This,” said he, “is a history of 
the private as well as public life of 
the Duke of Wellington, from the 
commencement of the Peninsular 
war to the Treaty of Paris. I kept 
a journal of every thing pro or con, 
and I think of publishing it.” I 
took the papers, opened them, and 
collected the substance of some pass- 
ages here and there, in a very loose 
way, not being a Portuguese scholar, 
[ quickly saw that there must be some 
latent motive for printing such a 
work at that moment. Englishmen 
of every party felt that any thing 
which raight raise a prejudice against 
the Duke, true or false, in the eyes 
of foreigners, assumed the appear- 
ance of a personal reflection upon 
himself. The Army of Occupation 
was in the country. The Duke of 
Wellington passed through the streets 
of Paris without insult, disliked as 
the conqueror, but as the man treated 
with courtesy. Such was the con- 
duct of the Parisians who belonged 
to the Bonapartean generations now 
passed away; and such, it may be 
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added, was not the conduct of the 
Parisians of a later era. 

s was, —_ what I have said about 
the scanty gleaning of the language 
of the MS. added : the inal 
the writing, ill able to make out 
more than isolated passages, upon 
which I at once formed an opinion 
decidedly inimical to the publication. 
I felt the spirit of my country move 
within me. I could not but be sensi- 
ble that it was not proper the moment 
of public triumph should be clouded 
by the slightest disparagement, or a 
display of private weakness, in which 
one man cuts no better figure than 
another ; it was my impression that 
such weaknesses were not spared in 
the MS. I felt that the question put 
to me could originate in no high or 
just feeling, considering who the 
party had been with whom I was 
conversing. 

“Why do you wish such a work 
to be published, and just now, too ? 
Such memoirs of distinguished men 
seldom appear until they are no 
more. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
must have been your friend and pa- 
tron. I should feel attached to one 
who had achieved so much, and hav- 
ing been myself present, and in his 
confidence to a certain extent, I 
should have esteemed his character 
as dearly as my own.” 

With an upright mind where all 
was right, I conceived it could not 
be otherwise; but my host reasoned 
in the way of the world. 

“ The Duke has not used me well.” 

“ Flow so ?” 

Ilere the Commandeur put into 
my hands a statement in French, 
printed on three or four sides of let- 
ter paper, which I had in my posses- 
sion until very recently, but I find I 
have mislaid it. The contents of that 
paper, and the Commandeur’s com- 
munication, were in substance as fol- 
lows: “ The Duke has not treated me 
well. He refuses to render me a most 
important piece of service. Some 
little time ago I fell in love here in 
Paris, with a charming girl, who re- 
turned my passion. She was resi- 
dent with her mother, and under 
age. Her father was an officer in 
the French army, at that time sta- 
tioned in Corsica; and might not 
have consented to my addressing his 
daughter. Without parental con- 
sent a girl under age cannot in any 
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way dispose of herself. I obtained 
her consent to go off with me to Por- 
tugal, if her mother could be got to 
agree to her elopement. The mother 
was avaricious, and was prevailed 
upon to consent provided I signed a 
bond to pay her four or five thou- 
sand francs a-year for life.” (I forget 
the exact sum.) “ The bond was duly 
executed, my mistress and I set off 
for Portugal by way of Madrid. It 
happened unluckily for us, that about 
the time we —— Bayonne, 
upon our way to Portugal, her father 
arrived in Paris from Corsica, on 
leave of absence. His first inquiry 
was for his daughter. By threats 
and other means he learned the 
truth. He applied instantly to the 
minister of police for an exempt to 

uursue and bring back the fugitive. 
The police, of course, had no autho- 
rity beyond the Pyrenees, which we 
had crossed. We had travelled as 
far on our journey as the Spanish 
capital before the exempt overtook 
us. In Madrid he applied to the 
Duke de Montmorency, the French 
ambassador, telling his errand, and 
the Duke applied to the Spanish mi- 
nister. The young lady was arrested 
and conveyed back to Paris. Not 
content with this, the Duke de Mont- 
morency wrote to Lisbon, and got a 
sequestration placed upon my pro- 
perty in Portugal, to abide the result 
of any legal proceedings that it might 
at any time be thought proper to in- 
stitute against me there. I could 
not, therefore, proceed home, owing 
to this gratuitous and unjust inter- 
ference. I had no resource left but 
to return to Paris, recover the bond 
from the mother by an appeal to the 
law, bring an action against the po- 
lice for exceeding its authority, and 
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against the Duke de Montmorency 
for his illegal conduct respecting my 
Lisbon ay. I have recovered 
the bond and costs from the mother ; 
the other proceedings are still pend- 
ing. Now one line from the Duke 
of Wellington to the Lisbon autho- 
rities will remove the unjust seques- 
tration from my property in Portu- 
gal. The Duke will not interfere 
or me in a point so clear, that can 
no way compromise him. It is using 
me ill.” 

“Then you would avenge yourself 
on the Duke by publishing these 
private memoirs ?” 

“T wish to have your advice about 
it.” 

I inquired if the Duke knew of 
the existence of the MS. The Com- 
mandeur said he did not. “ Well, 
then, let the Duke know it, and that 

ou are about to publish ; this know- 
edge may make him change his 
mind—that is all the advice I can 
give upon the subject.” 

I thought that by this step the ap- 
ones of a publication, a good 

eal of which might, perhaps, be of 
the same nature as those that, too 
often proceeding from memoir-wri- 
ters, dealing largely in all but facts, 
would be stayed. I from that hour 
never heard either of the MS. which 
I thus inspected at the Hotel de Bos- 
ton, or of the writer. Of the last I 
had no inclination to know more, 
he is possibly departed, where his 
only memoir is an epitaph. I learned 
afterwards in England, that he was 
really what he stated he had been, 
in relation to the Duke during the 
Peninsular campaigns. There were 
some curious statements in that ma- 
nuscript. 

Varon. 
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A LETTER FROM WILLIAM EWART, ESQ. M.P., TO OLIVER YORKF, 
RESPECTING THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “* HAMPTON COURT.” 


Cambridge Square, September 20, 1846. 


Srr,—I beg you to excuse me for correcting a statement in an inter- 
esting article on “Hampton Court,” in Fraser's Magazine for August. I 
need not, I hope, assure you that it is merely from a desire to see facts stated 
as they really occurred that I claim your attention. 


The opening of Hampton Court Palace, especially on account of the 
great importance of freely exhibiting the Cartoons of Raphael to artists, and 
the people generally, arose from the Report of a Committee “on the Arts 
and their Connexion with Manufactures,” proposed by me in the House of 
Commons in the year 1836. Mr. Hume assisted, as he has always liberally 
done on every occasion of the kind. 


The hall of Cardinal Wolsey, however, still remained unopened. It was 
reserved for the private inspection of the few, being deemed inappreciable 
by the many. Entertaining an entirely opposite opinion, I proposed, during 
two years, in the House of Commons, that it should be opened to the pub- 
lic. On the second occasion Sir Robert Peel supported me; and the pro- 
position was finally adopted by the Whig government, then in power. 


Mr. Hume was afterwards of service in having a passage opened through 
some private rooms, which gave additional facilities to the public. 


This, I believe, is all which has been done; but it has often been sug- 
gested that, at the expiration of the several interests of the present occupiers 
of Hampton Court, the palace should be devoted to national purposes; and 
others, as well as myself, have proposed that it should be eventually made, 
like Versailles, a receptacle for artistical works of every kind illustrative of 
our national history. The painter, the sculptor, the historian of manners 
and customs, the novelist, the dramatist, and the poet, would (in common 
with the public) derive information and interest from such an exhibi- 
tion. ‘There is in the present collection an approximation towards such 
aplan. Besides the historical portraits, we find paintings of historical scenes, 
such as the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” the “ Battle of the Spurs,” or the 
“ Expedition of Henry VIII. against Boulogne.” But the collection is neither 
sufficiently extensive, nor arr aed with sufficient chronological exactness. 
The history of our country deserves the most complete artistical elucidation. 
Nothing should be excluded which might even remotely illustrate the past, 
and Art should throw its fullest light on History. 


Few situations are more favourable for this purpose than Hampton 
Court. The palace already contains the nucleus of an historical collection. 
No existing, or even prospective, interests would be violated by the plan pro- 
posed ; and the cause of literature, of art, and of public instruction would be 
essentially promoted. 


{ am, Sir, 
Your faithfal Servant, 


Wirrtam Ewart. 
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MANNERS, TRADITIONS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SHETLANDERS. 


Tw all countries the superstitions of 
the inhabitants present a very wide 
field for discussion. The variety of 
aspects under which they appear, 
and of instruments through which 
they are carried into operation, is 
almost infinite. Every element, 
every power and agency of nature, 
have been employed by ignorance 
and presumption in working out the 
mysteries of some occult art or su- 
pernatural pretension. Fire and 
water, earth and air, light and dark- 
ness, trees, stones, metals, things ani- 
mate and inanimate, have become 
organs and emblems to foster illusion 
and impose upon the credulity of 
mankind. ‘The influence of demons 
and aerial beings was summoned to 
give efficacy to terrestrial ceremo- 
nies, and to impress the imaginations 
of weak mortals with a deeper re- 
verence for their miraculous virtues. 
Dreams and visions, the effects of a 
distempered brain, were passed off 
for divine inspirations. The shifting 
of clouds and winds was regarded as 
prophetic. Oracles emanated from 
the mouths of animals. Destiny was 
read in the stars, and the events of 
life could be predicted by inspecting 
the hollow of the hand. 

But it was when the human frame 
was struck with disease, when the 
invisible shaft had smitten its victim, 
when the fruits of the earth were 
blighted, or the labours of honest in- 
dustry destroyed by unknown ca- 
sualties—it was under these mystic 
and appalling calamities that the 
dupes of superstition felt its spells to 
be irresistible. The slavery of fear 
disquieted and unhinged their minds. 
‘They were ready to bend to the de- 
grading enthralment, and believe 
any delusion, however absurd. Im- 
posture could practise its rites with- 
out fear of detection ; and when fa- 
naticism came to its aid, as in the 
dark ages of Popish corruption, no- 
thing in the way of priestly empiricism 
was too extravagant for the blindness 
of its confiding votaries. Miraculous 
cures, the infallible virtues of relics, 
crosses, benedictions, amulets, pray- 


ers, pilgrimages, &c., were matters 
of faith, and at one time constituted 
almost the principal duties of religion. 

The alchemist and the astrologer 
were equally noted for the ridiculous 
extravagance of their delusions. ‘The 
possibility of cooking gold or raising 
evil spirits out of the fumes of a cru- 
cible were articles of current belief. 
A Rosicrucian would not pare his 
nails except at full moon, or swallow 
a draught of medicine unless certain 
planets were in conjunction. The 
vagaries of witchcraft, sorcery, and 
magic, would fill volumes. Diseases 
could be expelled, and infections con- 
veyed, by the glance of an evil eye. 
The melting of a waxen image pro- 
duced consumption; the sprinkling 
with forespoken water was a sovereign 
remedy for distempers in man or 
beast ; and if a cogfull of the liquid 
were cast over each shoulder, it trans- 
ferred sickness from one person to 
another. A Scottish witch could 
filch milk and butter from the right- 
ful owner ; she could enter wine-cel- 
lars through the key-hole, ride to 
the moon on a broomstick, arrest lo- 
comotion by crossing the path in the 
shape of a weasel or a hare, and 
raise a tempest enough to “ confound 
and swallow navigation up,” by 
means of a christened cat thrown into 
the sea. ‘The gifted seer could read 
futurity through the peeled blade- 
bone of a shoulder of mutton; and 
the rejected suitor could bring his 
disdainful mistress to his arms by 
presenting her with an enchanted 
shift, or a cup of pharmaceutical de- 
coction from dueg or eurb, secretly 
mixed with her drink. 

With superstitions of this kind the 
records of Shetland abound. They 
can be traced to the earliest period of 
our history, and nowhere else in 
Scotland, excepting the remoter Ie- 
brides, have they maintained their 
ground so long as in the popular 
creed of our Archipelago. They are 
of various kinds, and have been im- 
ported at different times. Our ori- 
ginal connexion with Scandinavia 
and the religion of Odin, the pre- 
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ceptor, if not the parent, of northern 
magic, necessarily brought our an- 
cestors acquainted with the arts and 
mysteries embodied in the wild my- 
thology of those Arctic nations. Odin 
was the greatest magician that ever 
waletask the office of a reformer of 
mankind. He instructed his subjects 
in the charms that could render 
their weapons and their standards 
invincible. He knew every thing 
that was passing by means of two 
ravens that sat upon his shoulder, and 
who would fly over the whole world, 
returning always at dinner-time, for 
the purpose of whispering in his ears 
whatever occurrences they had heard 
or seen in their excursions. A simi- 
lar duty, in marking the victims of 
death, was performed by the mes- 
sengers or handmaids of Odin, the 
Valkyries, who travelled through the 
air and over seas, mounted on swift- 
winged horses, with drawn swords, in 
order to select the particular mortals 
that were to die in battle, and to con- 
duct them to the warriors’ paradise, 
Valhalla. The Nornies, or destinies, 
were adepts in the arts of divination, 
and had also the power of controlling 
human events. They were of vari- 
ous kinds, and had various offices 
assigned them. The higher class 
were deities; those of a subordinate 
character lived in caves. Some of 
them were descended from the gods, 
some from the genii, and others from 
the malignant dwarfs. They as- 
sisted at the birth of children, and 
determined their fate and age. The 
good nornies were the dispensers of 
riches and honours; those of evil 
descent haunted the sons of misfor- 
tune, dooming certain individuals to 
poverty and infamy, or cutting them 
off in the flower of life. The Trols 
or Trows (Shetland fairigs) are of un- 
doubted Scandinavian origin. They 
dwell in the rocks and in the sub- 
terraneous caverns of the hills, pos- 
sessing all the characteristics of the 
dwarfs or duergers, in the Icelandic 
Edda, and of those supernatural be- 
ings whom the natives of the Faroe 
Islands describe as the Foddenske- 
mand, or underground men. In sta- 
ture they are small, in figure most 
delicate, acquainted with the arts of 
lite, clothed in green habiliments, and 
conspicuous for their wealth, their 
activity, and their malevolence. 

The strong similarity between 
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many of our existing superstitions 
and the demonology of Scandinavia 
is remarkable, and leaves no room 
to mistake the source of their pedi- 
gree. Odin's ravens survived the 
times of paganism, and figured in 
our trials for witchcraft until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
A notorious Shetland witch, who 
held converse with the prince of 
darkness, was seen going to and from 
Brecon to Hillswick, in the way of 
her profession, while the devils, who 
were her familiars, appeared to her 
in “the likeness of twa corbies, that 
happed on each side of her all the 
way.” As this appearance of inti- 
macy was maintained in her trial to 
be contrary to the nature of wild 
fowls, it formed one of the charges 
against the unhappy woman, for 
which she was condemned to be wor- 
ried and burnt at the stake. The 
animal, however, in the form of 
which it was most usual for Satan 
and his-emissaries to appear, when 
attending or instructing beldames 
in their mischievous cantrips, was 
the cat, which figures most conspicu~ 
ously in the annals of Scottish 
witchery. 

Another feature common to Shet- 
land and Scandinavian diablerie was 
the use of incantations. “I know a 
song,” said Odin, “of such virtue, 
that were I caught in a storm I can 
hush the winds, and render the air 
perfectly calm.” By the same means 
the witches and warlocks of Thule 
were enabled to raise tempests, the 
magic lay being accompanied by some 
visible process or ceremony, denoting 
the progress that was gradually 
making towards the attainment of 
the malevolent charm. Dr. Hib- 
bert relates an instance of this kind, 
which he heard in one of the islands. 
He says that, about fifty years ago, 
a woman of the parish of Dunross- 
ness, known to have a deadly enmity 
against a boat's crew that had set otf 
to the haaf fishing, took a wooden 
basin, named a caup, and allowed it 
to float on the surface of a tub of 
water ; then, to avoid exciting a sus- 
picion of her devilry, she went on 
with her usual domestic labours, ap- 
pearing to lighten the burden of 
them by singing an old Norse ditty. 
After a verse or two had been recited, 
she sent a child to the tub, and bade 
him tell if the caup was whummilled, 
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or turned upside down. Her orders 
were obeyed, and intelligence was 
soon brought her that a water - 

inning to be agitated, but that 
a hood was afloat. She then con- 
tinued her incantations, and once 
more broke it off by requesting the 
child to go again to the tub, and let 
her know if the caup was whum- 
milled. The little messenger soon 
returned, with the news that there 
was a strange swell in the water, 
which caused the bowl to be sadly 
tossed about. The witch then sang 
still more loudly, and a third time 
sent the child to the tub to report 
the state of the basin, who immedi- 
ately hastened back with the inform- 
ation that the water was frightfully 
troubled, and that the caup was 
whummilled. The enchantress, with 
an air of malignant satisfaction, then 
ceased her song, and exclaimed, “ The 
ruin is done!” On the same day 
news came that a fishing yawl had 
been lost in the roust, and that the 
whole of the crew had been drowned. 

A similar story is told of some wo- 
men in the island of Fetlar, who, 
when a boat's crew had perished in 
the Bay of Funzie, were detected sit- 
ting round a well, muttering certain 
mysterious words over a wooden 
bowl, that was supernaturally agi- 
tated. 

The faculty of exciting tempests 
could be procured through other 
ceremonies than the whummilled 
caup. It is recorded in the trial of 
Isabel Gowdie, a Scotch witch, burnt 
in 1662, that.she was in the habit of 
raising storms at sea by dipping a 
rag in water, and then beating it on a 
stone thrice in the name of Satan,— 


“1 knok this rag upone this stane, 
To raise the wind ig the divell’s name ; 
It sall not lye till I please againe.” 


By drying the rag, along with 
other conjurations, the hurricane was 
appeased. In Orkney it seems to 
have been credited that without any 
ceremonial the ocean would become 
angry and agitated, a by a per- 
son carrying iron about him; for it 
is stated, that if any one with this 
metal in his possession attempted to 
land at a rock called Ness, at the 
Noup-head of Westray, the rising of 
the surrounding sea precluded the 
access of the boats, until the mystical 
substance was consigned ta the bo- 
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som of the deep. In the western 
parts of Scotland the inhabitants 
used a charm by uncovering a mysti- 
cal well, and scattering a handful of 
the water in the air, with an invoca- 
tion for obtaining a fair wind, either to 
quit the seashore, or to waft those to- 
wards it whose presence they desired. 
This was, however, rather a perilous 
experiment, for in order to avert the 
dangerous tempests that might ensue, 
it was necessary that the covering of 
the well should be carefully replaced 
immediately after the ceremony. 
One of the most potent spells for 
storm-raising was that employed by 
a batch of Lothian witches, in the 
year 1590, to prevent the return of 
James VL, after completing his ma- 
trimonial union with the Princess 
Anne of Denmark. The match was 
not unpopular in Scotland, but 
James's spiritual enemies viewed it 
with envy, and employed all the de- 
vices of the black arts to thwart it, 
first in Denmark, and again in his 
own kingdom, by stirring up a suc- 
cession of hurricanes, and creating 
one of the most awful and mis- 
chievous disturbances of the ele- 
ments ever recorded in Scottish his- 
tory. While the rest of the fleet 
had a favourable gale, the course of 
the royal pair was interrupted by 
vehement storms. The excessive bad 
weather is a fact established by com- 
petent authority; but, according to 
the superstition of the times, it was 
ascribed to demoniacal means ex- 
clusively, and Satan, as usual, had 
his own share in the blame. ‘The 
different charms and ceremonies used 
on that occasion were concocted at a 
midnight assemblage of above two 
hundred witches and warlocks, who 
met in North Berwick Church, un- 
der the peysonal auspices of the 
arch-fiend himself. The whole cir- 
cumstances were duly set forth in a 
black-letter pamphlet, called “ Newes 
from Scotland, declaring the damna- 
ble life of Doctor Fian, a notable 
sorcerer, who was burned at Eden- 
borough, in Januarie last, 1591 ; 
which Doctor was Register to the 
Devill, that sundrie times preached 
at North Bericke Kirke, to a num- 
ber of notorious witches: with the 
true Examinations of the seid Doctor 
and Witches, as they uttered them in 
the presence of the Scottish king ; 
discovering how they pretended to 
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Bewitch and Drowne his Majestie in 
the sea, coming from Denmarke, 
with such other wonderful matters 
as the like hath not bin heard at anie 
time.” 

The ringleaders in this diabolical 
confederacy were the said Dr. John 
Fian, or Cunninghame, Agnes Samp- 
son, Giles Duncan, Janet Campbell, 
and Meg Dyn. The record of their 
trial states, that when assembled at 
the place of rendezvous,— 


“They danced along the kirkyard, 
Geillis Duncan playing on a trump 
(Jew’s harp), and John Fian muzzled 
(masked), led the ring. ‘The said Agnes 
and her daughter followed next; besides, 
there were Kate Grey, Robert Grierson, 
&c., with the rest of the kimmers, where. 
of there were six men, and all the rest 
women. The women made first their 
courtsey to their master, and then the 
men ; the men turning nine times widder- 
shins, the women six times. John Fian 
blew up the kirk doors, and blew in the 
lights, which were like meikle black can- 
dles, sticking round about the pulpit. 
The devil himself started up in the pul- 
pit like a meikle black man, and, calling 
the roll, every one answered ‘ Here.’ 
Mr. Robert Grierson being named, they 
all ran hirdie-giidie, and were angry, for 
it was promised that he should be called 
Robert the Comptroller, for the ex- 
priming of his name.” 


The devil then preached a sermon, 
after which they rifled three graves 
for magical cookery. Agnes got for 
her part a winding-sheet and two 
joints. She confessed that she had 
intended to compass the king’s death 
after a different way. 


“She took « black toad, and did hang 
the same up by the heels for three days, 
collecting and gathering the venom as it 
dropt from it into an oyster-shell. The 
venom she kept close covered until she 
could obtain any part or piece of foul 
linen cloth that appertained to the king’s 
majestie, as shirt, handkercher, napkin, 
or other thing. Had she not failed to 
procure the foresaid linen, through the 
refusal of John Kers, an attendant in 
his majestie’s chamber, she declared, she 
had bewitched him to death, and put 
him to such extraordinary pains as if he 
had been lying upon sharp thornes and 
ends of needles.”’ 


John Fian, who was ever nearest 
to the devil, at his left elbock, con- 
fessed that he was carried in ane ex- 
tasie to the kirk at North Berwick, 
where Satan preached to them, bid- 
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ding them not to spare to do evil, to 
eat, drink, and be merry, for he 
should raise them all up gloriously 
at the last day; that he pointed out 
certain graves, which were opened, 
and he saw the women dismember 
the corpses with gullies. Then the 
devil taught them to baptise a cat, 
and throw it into the sea, calling 
“ Hola!” which would raise a storm 
to shipwreck the king; and on 
John’s attempting to catch a cat for 
that purpose, and she proving very 
nimble, he was carried about in the 
air after her in a wonderful manner. 
The cat being taken, was— 


‘« Bapteesit in ane wobster's ( weaver’s) 
house in the maner following :—First, 
twa of them held one fingar in the ane 
syde of the chimney cruik, and another 
held another fingar in the other syde, the 
twa nebbs (points) of the fingers meeting 
togidder. Then they put the cat thryce 
throw the linkis of the cruik, and passit 
it thryce under the chimney. Theirafter 
they knitt to the foure feet of the cat foure 
jointis of men; whilk being done, the 
said Janet Campbell fetchit it to Leith ; 
and about midnycht, she and twa wyfeis 
callet Stobies, and twa Luikehop, cam to 
the pier head, and saying these wordis, 
‘See that thair be na desait (deceit) 
amang us,’ they caist the cat in the sea 
as far as they mycht ; whilk dune, thair 
did arise such a tempest in the sea, as a 
greater hath not been seen; which tem. 
pest was the cause of the perishing of a 
boat comming over from the toun of Brunt 
Iland to the toun of Leith, wherein was 
sundrie jewelles and rich giftes, which 
should have been presented to the newe 
queene of Scotland at her majestie’s com. 
ming to Leith.” 


Though the vessel with the 
jewels perished, James and his bride 
escaped, but not without springing 
a leak ; and Agnes Sampson declared 
“that his majestie had never come 
safely from the sea, if his faith had 
not prevailed over their intentions.” 

The occasion here referred to was 
quite a carnival, for Agnes depones,— 


“That shee was accompanied with a 
great many other witches, to the number 
of twa hundreth, and that they all went 
together to sea, each one in a riddle or 
cive (sieve) ; and went in the same very 
substantially, with flaggons of wine, 
making merrie, and drinking by the way 
in the same riddles or cives, to the kirke 
of North Merwike, and after they had 
landed, they tooke handes, and daunced 
this reil or short daunce, Geillis Duncan 
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going before, playing on a small trumpe, 
singing all with one voice,— 


‘ Kimmer, goe ye before, kimmer, go ye ; 
Gif ye will not goe before, kimmer, letme.” 


The oe of controlling the ele- 
ments for good or bad pu was 
credited throughout the whole world, 
as pertaining to sorcerers, but exer- 
cised in a variety of ways. The 
principal agent was understood to be 
the Evil One; but, as if disdaining to 
appear in propria persona, he wrought 
by human intervention, generally 
employing the female sex, on account 
of their vanity and weakness. 

An old writer on sorcery re- 
marks,— 


‘* The imagination of women persuades 
them that they are capable of disturbing 
the air, of exciting tempests, and inducing 
maladies. But Satan’s prescience en. 
abling him to discover what shall take 
place in the heavens, he puts this in their 
heads when they wish to be avenged of 
their neighbours. Then it is said they 
hope to succeed by casting flint stones 
behind their backs towards the west, by 
throwing the sand of a torrent in the air, 
by placing beams across a river, by boil- 
ing hogs’ bristles, and other absurdities, 
Commonly, the time of doing so is pre- 
scribed by himself; therefore, if the 
tempests and accidents foreknown to him 
shall follow, the foolish women believe it 
all their own work.” 


Besides using enchantments for 
destroying ships or inflicting disease, 
witches frequently exercised their 
craft in the battle-field. ‘The Scrip- 
ture instances of Deborah and Balaam 
are well known. Julius Cesar in- 
forms us, that Ariovistus declined to 
fight him, because the prophetess in 
the German camp had warned him 
not to engage until the new moon. 
At a later period of the empire, a 
famous necromancer at Ravenna 
pledged himself to conquer the bar- 
barians without soldiers, but he was 
put todeath before he had an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his prowess. 
During the late Burmese war (1825), 
there were gifted damsels in the na- 
tive armies, endowed “ with power to 
turn aside the balls of the English ;” 
but they seem not to have had the 
faculty to preserve their own lives, 
for one of three, who had accom- 
panied their countrymen to second 
their efforts against the English by 
spells and charms, was killed by a 
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musket-shot in the breast. In the 
north of Scotland, a noted sorceress 
accompanied the Earl of Argyle when 
he led the royal troops to quell an 
insurrection at Strathaven in 1594. 
She raised a thick mist, which was 
generally done by casting into the 
sea “ane thing lyke to ane wisp or 
fute-ball;” but the enchantment 
was speedily dispelled by some coun- 
ter agent in the camp of the enemy. 
The accompaniment of these in- 
cantations by some process indicating 
the progress of the magical experi- 
ments may be found in many of the 
wild superstitions of Scandinavia and 
its colonies in the Scottish isles. 
While the nornies sat within the 
recesses of a gloomy cave in Caith- 
ness, chanting in a wild song the fate 
of the warriors who were to fall 
with the Earl of Orkney in an en- 
gagement on the Irish coast, they 
were employed in a strange loom, 
where human entrails furnished the 
materials for the warp, foemen’s heads 
for weights, swords dipped in gore 
for shuttles, and darts for woof. 
These diabolical spells the Muse of 
Gray has woven into elegant verse 
in his spirited Norse ballad upon this 
very event, called the Fatal Sisters,— 
* See the grisly texture grow, 
*T is of human entrails made, 
And the weights that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head ! 
Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along ; 
Sword that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 
Mirta—black, terrific maid, 
Sangrida and Hilda see, 
Join the wayward work to aid,— 
Tis the woof of victory!” &e. 
When the incantation was ended, 
the sisters each tore a portion of the 
cloth, and mounting their horses, six 
rode away towards the north, and six 
to the south, to dispose of the slain 
warriors; for Earl Sigurd, who had 
gone to Ireland to assist Siktrig with 
the Silken Beard against his father- 
in-law, Brian, king of Dublin, was 
killed, and all his forces cut to pieces. 
There is also an ancient Scandinavian 
rhyme named the Quern Song, 
wherein two female slaves of a 
gigantic form sing a strange ditty 
while they are employed at their 
laboursin turning a quern of immense 
size, in which they grind riches to a 
sea-king. But, according to the 
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mystic lay, being dissatisfied with the 
oppression of their master for making 
them persist at their work through- 
out the whole night, they change 
the conjuration, and grind against 
the same personage a destructive 
army. 

It is a curious coincidence, and 
proves the ancestral genealogy of our 
Shetland superstitions, that many 
of the current charms and spells used 
for working cures are to this day 
couched in rude verse, like the Scan- 
dinavian incantations. In healing a 
burn or scald, the operator chants 
the following stanza,— 


‘* Here come I to cure a burnt sore: 
1f the dead knew what the living endure, 
The burnt sore would burn ao more.” 


Having repeated these lines, which 
are alleged to have been communi- 
cated by the spirit of a deceased 
mother to her daughter, who had 
been burned, the charmer blows his 
breath three times upon the sore, 
and leaves the rest to patience and 
nature. The cure for ringworm is 
performed with similar accompani- 
ments. The person afflicted with 
the disease takes a few grains of 


ashes (or ass) between the forefinger 
and thumb, three successive mornings 
before tasting any food, and holding 
the ashes to the part affected, he 
says,— 


“ Ringworm! ringworm red ! 
Never may’st thou spread or speed, 
But aye grow less and less, 
And die away among the ass.” 


To give virtue to the spell, the 
patient, as he repeats the verses, must 
throw the ashes held between his 
finger and thumb into the fire. 

But the ancient incantations un- 
derwent considerable change when 
the pagan magic of Scandinavia was 
modified by the introduction of the 
Christian religion. Odin’s ravens, 
the dwarfs, and trows, and such 
heathenish personages, lost their in- 
fluence in conjurations, when the 
pious Catholics had declared them to 
belong to the list of fallen angels. 
Nevertheless, they continued to re- 
tain their hold of the popular belie, 
but were regarded as objects of fear, 
for the Shetlander of the present day 
still sains or blesses himself as he 
passes near their haunts, in order to 
get clear of his troublesome yisitants. 
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It is still held to be unlucky and 
dangerous to offend these malevolent 
beings by any terms of obloquy, 
however well merited; and with a 
view to propitiate them, they are 
called by the name of the guid folks. 
When in good humour, tradition says 
that Shetlanders have occasionally 
held communion with them, and, by 
special favour, have been transported 
through the air, whenever occasion 
served, from one island to another. 
They will also visit them at their 
cottages, for it is reported of an aged 
matron in Yell Island, who died up- 
wards of a hundred years old, that 
when stretching herself upon her bed 
one night, she was startled at per- 
ceiving a little boy sitting by the 
fire, with a white nightcap on his 
head; and upon inquiring who he 
was, he replied, “ I am Trippa’s son ;” 
whereupon the frightened crone 
sained herself, that is, called on God 
to bless her, and Trippa’s son imme- 
diately vanished. 

It is to be observed, that these 
spirits partake of the nature of men, 
and have the power of multiplying 
their species, and also of rendering 
themselves invisible, though endowed 
with material bodies. Many hills in 
Shetland are inhabited by them, but 
their favourite domicile is in the 
parish of Sandsting, in a dreary 
waste, where a knoll rises, shrouded 
in clouds and mists, and this is known 
by the name of Zrolhouland—the 
hill of demons, or trows. Within 
its recesses they have their abode, 
and the favoured natives who have 
been allowed to enter and pass 
through these subterranean corridors, 
describe themselves as dazzled with 
the splendour. They report that 
all the interior walls are adorned 
with gold and silver, and that the 
domestic utensils of the place, pecu- 
liar to fairy-land, resemble the strange 
implements that are sometimes found 
lying abroad on the hills, which 
credulous antiquaries ascribe to an 
early race of inhabitants who peopled 
Shetland. These curious utensils, 
of shapes unknown to human con- 
trivance, are often left behind them 
carelessly in their rambles, and some- 
times when they are suddenly fright- 
ened, as when the dairymaid observes 
one of these elves in the act of clan- 
destinely milking her cows in the 
byre, whereupon she sains herself, 
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when the —_ will take to a pre- 
cipitous flight, so as to leave behind a 
copper pan, of a form unlike any 
earthly vessel. 

To music and dancing they are 
much addicted, and when they make 
their excursions, it is generally with 
an imposing effect, being accompanied 
with the most exquisite harmony. 
Sometimes their processions are made 
on horseback, their tiny steeds being 
ornamented with green trappings and 
silver bells. A Shetlander records 
that, when lying in bed one morning 
before daylight, he heard the noise 
of a large cavalcade of them passing 
his door, headed bya piper. Having 
a musical ear, he readily picked up 
the air, which he ak afterwards 
repeat, calling it by the name of the 
fairy tune. The spots where these 
nightly revels are held may be de- 
tected here, as in other countries, b 
the vestiges, in form of rings, which 
their feet make in the grass; and 
within such unholy precincts it is 
hazardous for a Christian to enter. 
Poetry has celebrated these annular 
remains of elfin festivity,— 


“ Their nightly dancing-ring I always 
dread, 

Nor let my sheep within that circle tread ; 

When round and round all night in moon- 
light fair, 

They dance to some strange music in the 
air.” 


Among other symptoms of their 
affinity with mortals is their being 
subject to diseases. But for these 
they possess among themselves medi- 
cines of as invaluable efficacy as those 
which once immortalised the name of 
Anne Jeffries in Cornwall, who, with 
salve derived from fairies, performed 
many special miraculous cures. 

One of their mischievous propen- 
sities is that for the abduction of the 
human race, especially children, in 
whose stead they leave efligies of 
living beings, named “ changelings,” 
whose unnatural origin is known by 
their mental imbecility, or by some 
wasting distemper. For this reason 
their visits are particularly dreaded, 
and ought to be guarded against by 
childbed- women and wet - nurses, 
noon and midnight being the hours 
most common for executing these 
abstractions. Many a young mother 
has in this way unsuspectingly 
brought up some fairy infant of 
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quality, whilst her own haz been 
smuggled off to the hills in order to 
become playmate to the juvenile off- 
spring ofthe trows. When fraud of 
this kind is detected, or when con- 
sumption or fatuity make their ap- 
pearance, it cannot be supposed that 
the fictitious nursling will receive 
that maternal care and commisera- 
tion which its situation demands. 
But there are individuals who profess, 
in melancholy cases of this nature, to 
have the power of entering the caves 
of the fairies, and of restoring to their 
friends the unhappy victims im- 
mured within. In Sir Walter Scott's 
border ballad, “ Young Tamlane of 
Carterhaugh,” the whole process of 
restoring or “winning back” the 
objects of elfin thraldom is minutely 
described. In the parish of Walls 
adjoining Sandsting, a warlock is said 
to have accumulated a considerable 
sum of money by assuming such in- 
fluence over the demons of the hills, 
the proofs of his success being denoted 
by his apparently recovering women 
and children from the pining disease 
under which they laboured. A Shet- 
land tailor, who was alive a few 
years ago, related that he was em- 
ployed to work in a farmhouse, where 
there was an idiot, supposed to be 
substituted by the trows for sonic 
other person carried off. One night, 
when he had retired to bed, leaving 
the changeling asleep by the fire- 
side, the tailor’s ears were startled by 
the sound of music, at the same time 
a large company of fairies entered 
the room and began to dance. The 
idiot suddenly jumped up and joined 
their gambols, shewing a familiarity 
with the movements that none but a 
supernatural being could be sup- 
posed to possess. ‘The man of thim- 
ble-and-thread grew alarmed, and 
sained himself; whereupon all the 
elves took to flight in disorder. But 
one female of the party, more dis- 
concerted than the rest at this inter- 
ruption, twitched the tailor’s big-toe 
as she left the room, which deprived 
him of the power of moving that 
joint ever afterwards. 

The trows have a relish for the 
same kinds of food that afford sus- 
tenance to the human race. Some- 
times the lone wanderer of the hills 
will come suddenly upon them in the 
act of baking their bread on the green 
slope ; and from their having copper 
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pans, we may infer they are ac- 
quainted with the human arts of 
boiling and brewing. They appear 
also to have a relish for good beef 
and mutton ; and on festive occasions, 
when they wish to regale themselves 
with these dainties, they repair to 
the Shetlanders’ scatholds, and, with 
an elf arrow, will strike down the 
fattest of the herd. In other coun- 
tries, the fairies are not the best of 
marksmen, since the triangular flints 
with which their shafts are barbed do 
not always take effect, and are there- 
fore found strewn among the hills. 
But the Shetland trows are unerring 
in their archery, and so gifted with 
glamourie, that after hitting down the 
best fatling, they will delude the 
eyes of its owner with the substitu- 
tion of some vile effigy, having the 
same form as that of the animal taken 
away, and with the image of its sud- 
den death, as if it had been produced 
by natural or by violent means. It 
is on this account that the bodies of 
animals which have perished by ac- 
cident are condemned as unlawful 
food. Collins, in his beautiful Ode 
on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlanders, alludes to these myste- 
rious practices,— 


“ Where still, ’tis said, the fairy people 
meet, 
Beneath each birken shade, or mead, 
or hill; 
There each trim lass that skims the milky 
store, 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowl 
allots ; 
By night they sip it round the cottage 
door, 
While airy minstrels warble jocund 
notes, 
There every herd by sad experience 
knows 
How, wing’d with Fate, their elf-shot 
arrows fly ; 
When the sick ewe her summer food 
foregoes, 
Or stretched on earth the heart-smit 
heifers lie.” 


The notion is still very prevalent 
among us, that when a cow is sud- 
denly taken ill she is elf-shot ; mean- 
ing, that the trows have discharged a 
stone arrow at her, and killed her 


with it. Though no wound can be 
seen externally, there are different 
persons, both males and females, who 
pretend to feel it in the flesh, and to 
cure it by repeating certain words 
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over the animal. They also fold a 
sewing-needle in a leaf taken from a 
particular part of a Psalm-book, and 
secure it in the hair of the cow, which 
is considered not only as an infallible 
cure, but which likewise acts as a 
charm against future attacks. This 
is nearly allied to a practice, at one 
time very common, for averting ma- 
lignant influences, by wearing a small 
bunch of the rowan-tree (mountain 
ash) wrapped about with a red 
thread, and sewed into some part of 
the dress, to guard against witch- 
craft, or the effects of an evil eye,— 
** Rowan tree and red thread 
Will drive the witches a’ wud,” 


When a cow has calved, it is usual 
with some, as soon after as possible, 
to set a cat on her neck, and draw it 
backwards by the tail to the hinder 
part of the beast, and then to set it on 
the middle of the cow’s back, drawing 
it down the one side and pulling it 
up the other, stern foremost, that the 
cow may be preserved while in a 
weak state from being carried away 
by the trows. This ceremony is equi- 
valent to enclosing the animal, as it 
were, in a magic circle. 

The power of delusion in cases of 
elf-shot is very great. A Shetlander 
of our day affirms, that he was once 
taken into a hill by the trows, when 
the first object that he saw was one 
of his own cows brought in to supply 
a savoury roast for the banquet. He 
durst not interfere, for his own indi- 
vidual safety was so precarious, that 
he considered himself indebted for it 
to the gracious protection of a fair 
lady, under whose auspices he had 
been admitted within the cave. On 
returning to his friends at the surface 
of the earth, he learned that at the 
very moment when with his own 
organs of vision he had observed 
the cow conveyed into the fairy hall, 
the eyes of his neighbours above 
ground had seen the brute in the act 
of tumbling over a precipice. In 
this instance, the real cow had been 
abducted, and a hairy illusion left in 
its place, lacerated and dead. For 
warding off the attacks of the trows, 
the traveller who may have occasion 
to pass near their haunts after night- 
fall, carries with him a live coal, to 
which, and to iron, especially in the 
form of a horse-shoe, they are sup- 
posed to entertain an insuperable dis- 
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like. Sometimes the remedy “ for 
healing of shots and sores” was sim- 
ple, merely repeating, “ In Nomine 
Patris, Fili, et Spiritus Sancti,” while 
kneeling on the right knee, and pull- 
ing a certain herb betwixt the thumb 
and middle finger. A more general 
charm for curing cattle was the fol- 
lowing rhythmical inyocation,— 


«« T charm thee for arrow-shot, 
For doom-shot, for womb-shot, 
For eye-shot, for tongue-shot, 
For liver-shot, for lung-shot, 
For heart-shot—all the maist ; 
In name of the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghaist. 
To wend out of flesh and bane 
Into sok [earth] and stane ; 
In the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghaist. Amen.” 


One of the readiest expedients, 
both for causing and curing disease, 
was the casting of knots, a species of 
sorcery which the Shetlanders de- 
rived from the Scandinavian magi- 
cians, although it seems to have been 
common in all parts of Europe, as 
well as among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Witches were burnt 
on the evidence of knotted cords, or 
even for having “a white collore 
claith round their craig, wherein was 
mony knottis.” Disease or injury, 
health and safety, were under their 
influence. The Highland wizard, 
like Virgil’s Amaryllis, could wreak 
his vengeance by tying three threads 
of as many different colours. The 
true love-knot and the marriage-knot 
were fraught with mystical meaning, 
for upon them depended the gifts of 
happinessand progeny. Casting knots 
could control the elements, bind up 
the winds, or send forth the loosened 
tempest to rage and destroy. Even 
animals were subject to their power, 
for Brand relates a story of a Shet- 
land witch in 1700, who made nearly 
the same use of knots as Odin did of 
their prototypes, the Runic charac- 
ters. While the Northern Jupiter, 
by virtue of his written spells, could 
make a witch, when riding through 
the air, miss her aim, the Thulian 
sorceress, by knotting a string ac- 
companied with some words, induced 
an eagle to drop its prey (a bird), 
which was saved by a boat sent out 
on purpose from Scalloway. 

It is rather curious that artifices of 


this kind, though believed to be the 
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invention of the devil, from whom 
witches received them, should have 
been applied to the healing of dis- 
eases. When, for instance, a person 
has received a sprain, an old woman 
is called in to operate a cure, by 
means of “casting the wresting 
thread,” as it is called. This is a 
thread spun from black wool, in 
which are cast nine knots, and tied 
round the sprained leg or arm. 
During the time the operator is put- 
ting the thread round the affected 
limb, she repeats, but in so low a 
tone of voice as to be inaudible to the 
bystanders, or even the patient him- 
self, the following doggerel,— 


** The Lord rade, 

And the foal slade ; 
He lighted 
And He righted ; 
Set joint to joint, 
Lone to bone, 
And sinew to sinew ; 

Heal, in the Holy Ghost’s name!” 


Long after Christianity had sup- 
planted the religious magic of the 
north, a belief was still prevalent 
that many diseases were induced by 
a sort of demoniacal possession that 
took place in different parts of the 
body, and that a cure was to be 
effected by obliging the demon to 
enter the body of some other crea- 
ture. Whena Shetland witch, there- 
fore, had obtained, by a compact with 
Satan, command oyer subordinate 
evil spirits, she could charge them to 
enter the mortal tenement of flesh 
belonging to man or beast, and to 
cause affliction even unto death. 
Thus the notorious “ Marion Peebles, 
alias Pardone, spouse to Swene in 
Hillswick,” one of the most wicked, 
devilish, and malicious hags that ever 
infested any country, by a cantrip of 
this kind, cast fits upon her neigh- 
bour, Janet Robertson, “ who fell in 
an extraordinary and unkindly sick- 
ness, and so continued eight weeks, 
most terribly tormented.” But Ma- 
rion, being threatened with the law 
and its consequences, cured the 
disease, by throwing it upon two 
kine, that immediately after expired ; 
the said Janet having herself nar- 
rowly escaped the like fate by refus- 
ing to eat “ ane cheese of the breadth 
of a loof, with ane junke-roll,” the 
devilish composition of Marion. She 
also visited with sickness a relation 
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of Janet's, “tormenting her for 
twenty days;” but, under fear of 
legal prosecution, she cast the dis- 
temper upon a calf, that soon after- 
wards ran mad and died. In another 
ease, after inflicting illness upon a 
man, she cured him by putting her 
finger on his leg, and then on the 
ground, three times to and from; 
but on the rumour of the cure spread- 
ing abroad, the beldame grew angry 
at the disclosure, and caused the 
disease to return. Again she was 
earnestly entreated to restore the 
patient to health, an object which 
she effected by sending him a ban- 
nock to eat prepared by her own 
hands, and by casting the malady on 
one of his cows. 

Marion's exploits were as divers- 
ified as they were dangerous. The 
fascination of her eye was irresistible. 
When she looked on Andrew Eras- 
musson’s cow, the brute “ crap 
togedder immediately that no life 
was luikit for her,” and was only 
restored by making the sorceress lay 
her hand upon her. Andrew Smith, 
an elder of the church, refused to 
lend her one of his horses to “ lead 
peats,” whereupon, out of revenge, 
she, “ within aught days thereafter, 
did kill one of his best warke-hors ; 
and within half ane zier thereafter, 
other three of his said hors.” Six of 
Andrew's cows, “all fat, gudelike, 
and tydie,” were bewitched and died, 
“ by her veneficial, wicked, and ma- 
licious powers.” She was an in- 
veterate stealer of the profits of her 
neighbours’ kine, carrying off milk 
and butter from the churn ; and when 
thwarted, she took her revenge. 
She made James Halcro’s cow “ milk 
nothing but bloud;” and she prac- 
tised her wicked arts on a cow of 
Andrew Smith's, “ sa that she milked 
nothing but water, quhilk stinked 
and tasted of shairn a long time.” 
In both cases the owners got back 
their profits by shewing the hag the 
corrupted fluid in God's name, and 
obliging her to milk the animal her- 
self. 

Abstracting the “ profits of malt,” 
was another of Marion’s faculties. 
In one of the counts of her indict- 
ment, she is charged with molesting 
Edward Halcro with her “ devilis 
and wicked intentions” in his own 
barn, “quehere he was dichting 
bear (cleaning barley) to steep for 
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malt ;” and some time thereafter, “ he 
being scrowing corns, and she per- 
sisting in her said wicked and devilish 
intentions to undo and provoke the 
said Edward, did thereby marr and 
undoe twa whole makings of the 
same bear, quhilk never did gude.” 
Sometimes the profit of the malt was 
filched away etter a different manner, 
and without spoiling the brewing, 
This feat was performed merely by 
the witch borrowing a bottle of the 
liquor, and contriving to extract 
along with it the essence of the entire 
barrel. It was laid to the charge of 
Elspeth Smith, in presence of the 
ministers and elders, “* That she sent 
for ane pynt of aile from Marion 
Monzie, and did thereby take away 
the fruit and fusion (pith) of ane 
dyssen of pynts, or thereby, that re- 
mained in the vessel.” The mystery 
of ale-pilfering is not explained, but 
the common charm for abstracting 
milk or butter was for the person to 
go Caney and pluck a handful 
of grass from the roof of the byre of 
her neighbour, and give it to her 
own cows; by which conjuration the 
neighbour's milk and butter, it was 
supposed, would become hers. 

The virtue of milk could be ex- 
tracted by witchcraft, so that it would 
yield none of its natural products. 
Mention is made of skilful women or 
sorceresses, “ carrying away the pith 
and milk from their neighbours’ 
cows, through a hair tedder, at a great 
distance, by art magic; or by draw- 
ing a spiggot fastened in a post, which 
will bring milk as far as a bull will 
roar. The cheese made of the re- 
maining milk of a cow thus distrained 
will swim in water likeacork.” The 
said magic tether, to be effective, re- 
quired to be twisted widdershins, con- 
trary to the wonted direction, in 
Satan’s name, and drawn between 
the hind and fore feet of the cow. 
By cutting the rope asunder, the 
charm was dissolyed and the milk 
restored. 

To prevent the abstraction of but- 
ter, various antidotes were used. 
Sometimes by merely pressing the 
churn-staff firmly down and holding 
it in that position, not only was the 
witch disappointed of the “ profits,” 
but disabled from rising from her 
seat until she confessed and implored 
to be relieved, which was done at 
once by lifting the churn-staff. A 
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Shetland charmer, Barbara Thomas’s 
dochter, used for this purpose “ ane 
selch bone.” Observing one of her 
acquaintance labouring at the churn 
in vain, she offered to give her some- 
thing that would do her good; and 
“ opened her purs and tuik ane bone 
forth thereof, quhilk was the bone 
of ane man’s finger, great at the one 
end and small at the other, of twa 
insh lang or thereby, and bad her 
stir her milk with it and she wald 
get her profit.” It was explained on 
her trial that the bone was not human, 
but a seal’s, nevertheless she was 
convicted of superstitious practices. 
Evenmothers were not safe from these 
incantations. ‘To gratify the malevo- 
lent, the fountains of nutrition could 
be dried up or turned to blood. A 
woman nursing a child, having en- 
tered the same house with Bessie 
Roy, found on departing that she 
had lost her milk. Another suffered 
a like deprivation from having an 
enchanted vegetable flung at her; 
and Janet Cock drained George Hal- 
dane’s nurse “ by comeing and mack- 
ing a fashione of looking at hir 
breast.” 

There can be little doubt but that, 
in a superstitious age, an individual 
consulted and treated as a common 
charmer would in time become her- 
self impressed with the same conceit ; 
being strongly tempted to make a 
free surrender of her mind to this 
self-delusion in consequence of the 
supernatural character attributed to 
her. An old writer on magic says, 
“ Children cannot smile upon a witch 
without the hazard of a perpetual 
wry mouth; a very nobleman’s re- 
quest may be denied more safely 
than her petitions for milk, butter, 
or small-beer ; and a great lady's or 
queen’s name be less doubtfully de- 
rided.”. Among the numerous an- 
tidotes against a witch’s spells, none 
was so effectual as drawing some of 
her blood. To “score her above the 
breath,” was like shearing of Sam- 
son's locks; it disabled her of her 
power of sorcery, and at the same 
time healed the patient. A young 
woman upon whom the Hillswick 
hag, Marion Pardone, had cast “a 
terrible and fearful madness,” was 
counselled to draw blood of the 
witch; and this she performed by 
running foul upon her and biting 
two of her fingers, when a recovery 
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took place. But Marion’s veneficial 
pranks were cut short by attempting 
deeds rather beyond the province of 
“ ane common rank witch, charmer, 
and deceiver.” The Shetland sor- 
ceress had the power, like Odin, of 
undergoing a transmutation of form 
resembling various animals; and 
Marion, availing herself of this gift, 
assumed the shape or likeness of a 
pellack-whale, or porpoise, for the 
purpose of upsetting a fishing-boat, 
against the crew of which she had 
conceived a malice. She was convicted 
of the crime by the confession of 
another witch, and by the well-known 
test of the bahr-recht, or law of the 
bier; for being commanded, along 
with her husband Swene, to lay 
hands on two of the dead bodies that 
were found, one of them bled at 
the craig-bane, and another in the 
head and fingers, “ gushing out bluid 
thereat, to the great admiration of 
the beholders and revelation of the 
judgment of the Almightie.” 

Both the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts concurred in the necessity of 
ridding the islands of such a danger- 
ous personage as Marion; and ac- 
cordingly she was sentenced to be 
exécuted on the Hill of Burra 
(March, 1645); ‘“ and there worried 
at the stake and burnt in ashes, be- 
twixt the hours of twelve and two in 
the afternoon.” Her “ ditay” was one 
of the blackest that ever stained the 
records of the Presbytery, whose 
libel or indictment against her thus 
concludes :— 


‘* Lykwise you have not onlie be- 
havid yourself as said is, as ane common 
rank witch, always giving yourself to 
charmis, and never knowing the true 
God, not so much as to learn the Lordis 
Prayer, nor to repeat the samen in all 
your lyfe, but are reprobate from God ; 
1as given yourself, baith saul and bodie, 
toserving the devill, and bund up in him, 
that you will not muster power nor will 
cof of the devill sa mutch as to fol- 
low learning to repeat the Lordis Prayer 
amangst Goddis ministers and children ; 
but are and has been all your days ane 
wicked, devilish, fearful, and abomin- 
able curser. Whaever ye ever cursed, 
on them ye disendit and wisht evil to, 
everie evil, sicknesse, harme, and death, 
followit thereupon through your diabo- 
lical tongue, &c.; and has ever behavit 
yourself as ane common witch and 
charmer, taken away of your nybers’ 
profits of their roumes, landes, corns, 
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yrass, butter, kye, sheip, and wull; and 
a charmer and healer of some, and caster 
of sickness upon uthers, and everie way 
living a damnable, wicked, and diaboli- 
cal lyfe, contrarie to God and his com- 
mandements,” &c. 


At a more recent date, towards the 
end of the last century, there lived 
in Papa Stour a famous warlock, 
called John Sutherland, who ac- 
quired no little repute for his sor- 
ceries, which he employed for good 
as well as for bad purposes. If a 
boat was wind-bound, he could pro- 
cure a fair breeze; but his art was 
equally potent in working mischief. 
In that part of the country there is 
a tradition connected with a melan- 
choly disaster that befell a respectable 
Shetland family, relative to a Nor- 
wegian lady, who, being slighted by 
a young gentleman, bribed a hag to 
bring the direst misery on the house 
with which she had been refused an 
alliance. The time selected for the 
purpose was when the sons were 
about to be ferried across a vyoe; and 
in order that the whole might perish, 
the shelty upon which one of them 
intended to take a journey was, in a 
mysterious manner, conveyed away 
from his tether. The four youths, 
accompanied by a cousin, set sail at 
the close of the evening; there was 
scarcely a ripple on the water, nor a 
cry heard; yet when the anxious 
parents, impatient for their return, 
began to make search for them, they 
found nothing but the boat, which 
had drifted ashore with little damage. 
The shelty, which had been made to 
act a part in the dark deed of en- 
chantment, was again brought back 
to his tether in as secret a manner as 
he had disappeared. In this case the 
pony, doubtless, was an unconscious 
agent; but it is well known that 
spiritual shelties, of a very mis- 
chievyous disposition, figured in our 
northern superstitions. These were 
a species of trows called neagles, some- 
what akin to the water-kelpies of 
other countries; their frolics were 
carried on about mills, particularly 
when grinding ; and it was their cus- 
tom to appear in the form ofa bean- 
tiful pony, in order to attract the 
miller’s attention. ‘They would seize 
and hold fast the mill-wheel ; and 
when he came out to examine the 
cause of the stoppage, he was as- 
tonished to find a smart shelty, sad- 
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dled and bridled, and ready to be 
mounted. The opportunity was 
tempting; but should the infatuated 
man neglect warning and unguarded- 
ly put his foot in the stirrup, his 
doom was sealed. Neither bit nor 
bridle could avail him. Off like an 
arrow went the pony, regardless of 
bog or bank, until he threw his 
rider in the deep sea; and then, with 
loud laughter, vanished in a flash of 
light. Sometimes people were more 
wary, and, instead of taking a ride, 
they would salute his neagleship with 
a fiery brand through the lightning- 
tree hole, which always made him 
scamper off in a hurry. 

Nowhere in Scotland, perhaps in 
Europe, are there more habitations 
or deeper awe remaining of unclean 
spirits than in Shetland. All these, 
as I have observed, had their origin 
in the mythology of the ancient Scan- 
dinavians; and when Christianity first 
visited our shores, a belief in the ex- 
istence of gods, giants, dwarfs, &c., 
still continued, with this qualifica- 
tion, that they were fallen angels of 
various ranks belonging to the king- 
dom of darkness, who, in their de- 
graded state, had been compelled to 
take up their abode in mountains, 
springs, or seas. ‘These were tenets 
conveniently subservient to the office 
of exorcism, which constituted a lu- 
crative part of the emoluments of the 
inferior Roman Catholic clergy, with 
whom Orkney and Shetland were in 
former times overrun. The clergy of 
those days thus acted as a kind of 
spiritual police to keep demons, trows, 
&e. in order, preventing them from 
breaking into houses, or trespassing 
on the lands of the Udallers, to the 
injury of his stock and the fruits of 
the earth. The effects of witchcraft 
were also obviated by means of crosses, 
spells, amulets, prayers, “ and other 
godly gear.” Such virtues were at- 
tributed to mummeries of this kind, 
that the true warlocks were the 
Romish clergy, who, by the arts of 
priesteraft, could at any time produce 
the accomplishment of objects which, 
in times of paganism, depended on 
incantations, knots, and Runic cha- 
racters. 

But when the doctrines of the Re- 
formation were introduced, and when 
the rites and ceremonies of Popery 
were condemned as idolatrous, it was 
still found not very casy to shake 
KK 
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the popular faith in the efficacy 
of many of the ancient practices of 
Catholicism ; such, for example, as 
those empleyed to ensure success in 
fishing or during harvest. Accord- 
ingly, a class of persons was greatly 
encouraged who performed numerous 
ceremonies, which had evidently a 
Popish origin, intended to counteract 
the malevolence of demons and 
witches, to heal diseases, procure 
fortune in worldly affairs, &c. Like 
the Catholic priests, the religious 
charmer of Shetland would mutter 
some words over water, and the 
element thus sained was named fure- 
spoken water. Boats were then 
sprinkled, and limbs washed with 
it, for the purpose of telling out pains. 
It was a remedy against the effects 
of an evil eye or an evil tongue; 
and the elf-shot beast was healed by 
bathing with this fluid the hole where 
the arrow had entered. There was 
considerable advantage in exercising 
a profession of witchcraft thus mo- 
dified, which admitted into it Christ- 
ian ceremonies, inasmuch as it had 
for its avowed object deeds that were 
opposed to the designs of the devil. 
Nor would a collusion with Satan be 
suspected, so that the operator in- 
curred less risk than the common 
sorcerer of a capital conviction from 
the law. 

The mixture of Pagan, Popish, and 
Gospel superstition which prevailed 
about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury so astonished the missionary 
Brand, who visited Orkney and Shet- 
land expressly to combat the works 
of the devil, that he acknowledged 
himself totally unable to justify any 
of them as authorised by Scripture, 
but denounced them as a hellish art 
and tremendous devilry, and not the 
product of Nature's operation :— 

‘* God so permitting it,” he says, ‘‘ to 
be in His holy and wise providence, for 
the further punishment and judicial 
blinding of those who follow such un- 
lawful courses, and the devil thereby 
engaging his slaves more in his service. 
Yet not always the effects desired and 
expressed do follow, that all may know 
the devil is a chained one, and can do 
nothing without the permission of a 
sovereign God.” 


No instrument, however, was found 
so successful in combating the arts of 
the Shetland magicians and enchant- 
resses as the terror of the law, and 
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in no part of Christendom was there 
more active and persevering search 
made after them. The rapacity of 
Earls Patrick and Robert Steuart in 
seizing the lands of the Udallers, 
ca them to bring to immediate 
justice all impious charmers, in order 
to obtain possession of those estates 
which became due to them by for- 
feiture. Nor were those who suc- 
ceeded them in the government of 
the islands less negligent, for thirty 
or forty years afterwards, in follow- 
ing their example. Even so late as 
1700 the Shetland witches, according 
to Brand, were so much talked of 
for their devilry, that he was told it 
was dangerous for a person to go or 
reside in this their abode. By the 
old laws of the country, as 1 have 
mentioned already, each rouselman 
was directed to inquire in his district 
“anent those using any manner of 
witchcraft, charms, or any abominable 
or devilish superstitions,” that they 
might be brought to condign punish- 
ment. Intrusted with such powers, 
and aided by the exertions of the 
church, there is no doubt that these 
industrious officers would find in 
every parish some old woman who 
would shew the usual manifestation 
of a Shetland hag,—* one who was a 
devilish, fearful, and abominable 
curser, a taker away of her neigh- 
bours’ profits, a charmer and healer 
of some, and a caster of sickness upon 
others.” 

The Reformed religion had long 
been established in Scotland before 
it was able to make head against 
the rampant agencies of Satan, even 
in more enlightened districts of the 
country than our northern islands. 
When Presbytery had fairly eman- 
cipated itself from the control of the 
civil government, as it did it 1638, 
the General Assembly waged a de- 
termined warfare against witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic, pilgrimages to wells, 
chapels, &c., which were all con- 
demned as remnants of the abomin- 
able idolatries of Rome. In the hands 
ofthe Presbyterian clergy the Scrip- 
ture became the principal weapon 
for suppressing superstitious practices. 
The Catholic priests never arrogated 
to themselves the power of banishing 
evil spirits in Shetland from their 
native rocks and seas; all that they 
pretended to do was by means of 
aves and exorcisms to resist them, 
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or exclude them from certain parti- 
cular localities. But the Reformed 
divines taught a different doctrine. 
They believed in the absolute 
efficacy of the Gospel to drive out 
Satan and his imps. They sup- 
posed that the light of truth would, 
by its own effulgence, penetrate into 
the very denies of unclean spirits, 
and expel them to unknown regions. 
The missionary Brand, after he had 
visited Shetland, took back to the 
church a very flattering account of 
the triumphs which the * New Light” 
had won over the arts and agents of 
superstition :— 


“ Now do I not hear of any such ap- 
pearances the devil makes in these isles, 
so great and many are the blessings which 
attend a Gospel dispensation. The 
brownies, fairies, and other evil spirits, 
that haunted and were familiar in our 
houses, were dismissed and fied at the 
breaking out of our Reformation (if we 
may except a few places not yet well 
reformed from popish dregs), as the 
Heathen oracles were silenced at the 
coming of our Lord and the going forth 
of the Apostles ; so that our first noble 
Reformers might have returned and said 
to their Master as the seventy did, ‘ Lord, 
even the devils are subject to us through 
thy name.’ And though this restraint 
put upon the devil was far later in these 
northern places than with us, to whom 
the light of a preached Gospel did more 
easily shine, yet now also do these 
northern isles enjoy the fruits of this 
restraint.” 


The prevalence of these opinions, 
as might have been expected, gave 
rise to abuses hardly less pernicious 
than those they were supposed to 
have eradicated. ‘The Bible itself 
became an instrument of conjuration, 
and one not less useful in the hands 
of charmers than crosses, benedic- 
tions, holy water, &c. To the lonel 
wanderer at night among the blea 
Shetland hills, it was recommended 
that he should carry about his per- 
son the Sacred Scriptures, as a shield 
to screen him from the attacks of 
demons and fairies. ‘The sacred vo- 
lume was also employed. in detecting 
theft, and the ceremony of “ turning 
the Key and the Bible” was reputed 
one of the high points of witchcraft. 
It was thus performed : The charmer 
waited upon the suspected person, 
holding a key upon his or her finger, 
and this being put in a Bible, certain 
words were repeated, mentioning the 
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suspected person’s Christian name 
and sirname ; whereupon the Bible 
turned round immediately, which 
was held to be incontestable evidence 
of guilt. An instance of the super- 
stitious veneration paid to the Gos- 
pels is recorded so lately as 1708, in 
the case of William Sinclair, who 
was confined by a rheumatism in his 
limbs, but cured by a poor cripple 
beggar-woman, a professor of evan- 
elical pharmacy, who was sent to 
nim “to tell out the pain.” The 
sibyl came to him about an hour be- 
fore sunrise, and, by her directions, 
he followed her to a slap, or grind 
(an opening), in the dyke, she car- 
iy with her a stoup of water. Here 
she halted, and the patient laying 
bare his knee, she touched it with 
her hand, and, pretending to have 
received instructions from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, she said to the lame 
man, “Thou shalt go to the holy 
kirk, and thou shalt gang it round 
about, and then sit down upon thy 
knees and say thy prayers to the 
Lord, and then thou shalt be as heal 
as the hour when Christ was born.” 
After this fanatical ebullition, she 
applied to the knee the lawful charm 
of the Gospel by repeating over it the 
twenty-third Psalm. Upon which 
the evil spirit that caused the disease 
was telled out, and straightway trans- 
ferred into the stoup of water. The 
vessel was then emptied of its en- 
chanted contents, which were thrown 
into the slap with the malevolent in- 
tention that the pain might be trans- 
ferred to the individual who should 
first step through the opening. This 
may serve as an illustration of the 
“Gospel sorcery,” which was a na- 
tural result of the superstitious no- 
tion entertained by the early Re- 
formers respecting the power of the 
Scriptures in expelling demons. 
Among the spiritual denizens of 
Shetland whom the light of the Re- 
formation is alleged to have scared 
away, was the well-known goblin 
called Brownie, the Robin Good- 
fellow of English demonology. In 
almost every county brownie had 
his habitat, and was rewarded for his 
labours with the same fare, a table 
being placed every night for his use 
in the barn, covered with bread, 
butter, cheese, and ale. So recently 
as the seventeenth century he was 
an inmate in mapy houses, and would 
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assist in threshing the corn, churning, 
vriuding malt or mustard, and sweep- 
ing the house at midnight, his retain- 
ing fee for these performances being 
a little wheaten eal with a bowl 
of milk or cream. In Shetland the 
“Jubbar fiend” was dressed in a 
brown garb of wadmel; and if his 
good graces were propitiated, he 
would ensure a good grinding of 
corn, a lucky brewing of beer, a safe 
churning, and a protection for corn- 
stacks against the hardest storm that 
could blow. In return for these 
kindly offices, it was usual to apply 
to brownie’s use a sacrificial stone, 
within which was a small cavity for 
holding a little wort upon the occa- 
sion of brewing; or when milk was 
to be churned, it was necessary that 
some of it should be sprinkled with 
the same intent in every corner of 
the house. A brownie was thus a 
useful kind of inmate, and as the ac- 
knowledgments he required were so 
moderate, a Shetlander, in the days 
of Popery, would have thought he 
had ill-spent his money had he em- 
ployed exorcism to banish the harm- 
less drudge. ‘There was also another 
reason for not molesting him. <Ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus, the north- 
ern nations regarded this kind of do- 
mestic spirits as the souls of men 
who had given themselves up in this 
life to illicit pleasures, and were 
doomed, as a punishment, to wander 
about the earth for a certain time in 
the peculiar shape that they assumed, 
and to be bound to mortals in a con- 
ditional servituce. It would have 
been an act, therefore, of opposition 
to Heaven's decree to refuse the penal 
labours of such slaves; and it would 
have been bad policy in a temporal 
point of view, as no equal amount of 
work could have been procured at so 
cheap a rate of wages. In those days 
the Shetlander could, like Milton's 
villagers,— 
“«* Tell how the drudging goblin swet 
To earn his cream-bowl], duly set ; 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 
‘Ihat ten day’s labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the lubbar fiend, 
And stretch’d out all the chimney’s 
length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength.” 
All these domestic arrangements 
were broken up by the preaching of 
the Reformed religion. It is true 
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the brownie was a saucy, captious fel- 
low, easily affronted ; for if a present 
oran extra allowance was offered him 
he took his departure. But the in- 
troduction of the Calvinistic divinity 
secured his final exit, for the stern 
Presbyterian denounced him as a 
fallen spirit leagued with Satan, and 
maintained that offerings rendered to 
him were sacrifices to the devil. 
Brand, who was informed that al- 
most every family in Shetland had a 
brownie, mentions the way in which 
they were expelled. A minister told 
him, he says,— 


“That he had conversed with an old 
man who, when young, used to brew ale 
and read upon his Bible; to whom an 
old woman in the house said that brownie 
was displeased with that book, which, if 
he continued to read, they would get no 
more service of brownie, But he being 
better instructed from that book, which 
was brownie’s eye-sore and the object of 
his wrath, when he brewed he would not 
sufferany sacrifice to be given to brownie. 
Whereupon the first and second brewing 
were spoiled and for no use ; but of the 
third browst, or brewing, he had all very 
good, though he would not give any sa- 
crifice to brownie, with whom afterwards 
they were no more troubled.” 


Another story of the same kind is 
of a lady in Unst, who refused on re- 
ligious —— the customary offer- 
ing to this domestic spirit. The first 
and second brewings failed, but the 
third succeeded; and thus when 
brownie lost the perquisite of office, 
he abandoned the inhospitable man- 
sion where his services had so long 
been faithfully rendered. “ Which 
fact,” says honest Brand, “cleareth 
that scripture, ‘ Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you.’” It is not 
improbable, however, that in hasten- 
ing the flight of brownies from the 
shores of Thule, the Bible had a 
powerful auxiliary in the shape of a 
tax; for when the British govern- 
ment laid such an exorbitant duty on 
malt as to render it inadmissible into 
families, the services of this fiend, 
chiefly valuable in brewing opera- 
tions, fell into disuse far more gene- 
rally and rapidly than could have 
been accomplished by the exhorta- 
tions of the clergy. The tax that 
prohibited home-made ale banished 
along with it the honest, faithful 
brownie. 

Since the time of Brand's visit a 
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great deal has been done towards 
eradicating these “ dregs of Popery,” 
which so long resisted the efforts of 
the Reformation. Many of the won- 
derful stories, and monsters, and su- 
perstitions, which he gravely records 
as indubitable truths, would now be 
treated with derision. Nevertheless 
it cannot be denied that many of the 
absurd beliefs enumerated above still 
retain a strong hold on the popular 
mind. The power of abstracting 
profits and of causing afflictions by 
an evil eye or tongue is not yet dis- 
credited. ‘There are people who be- 
lieve in the healing virtues of scurvy- 
grass, and imagine that shell-snails 
gathered from the walls of old Popish 
chapels, when dried and pulverised, 
and mixed in their drink, will cure 
in three or four days persons labour- 
ing under jaundice. ‘The credulous 
fisherman would not perhaps venture 
down to the bottom of the sea as the 
avaricious Spiel Trosk, the gold- 
finder, is said to have done when he 
entered the Nickur Hoe, trying to 
recover some of the three millions of 
guilders from the wreck of the Car- 
milhan of Amsterdam, which struck 
on the skerries of Whalsey in 1664; 
but he is still, like his ancestors, con- 
vinced of the existence of mermen 
and mermaids, krakens and sea- 
snakes ; they believe that “sea-trows, 
great rolling creatures tumbling in 
the waters, when they come among 
their nets, break them, and some- 
times carry them away with them.” 

Sometimes these green-haired deni- 
zens of the ocean incur great danger 
in their visits to the upper world. 
Brand mentions one of these damsels 
who got entangled in the meshes and 
was caught by a ling-hook, which 
“entered her chin and came out at 
her upper lip.” When pulled to the 
side of the boat, one of the crew, 
fearing that her appearance denoted 
mischief, took out his knife and 
stabbed her to the heart. The luck- 
less mermaiden fell backwards, ut- 
tered a mournful cry, and vanished 
for ever. The murderer never after- 
wards prospered in his affairs, but 
was constantly haunted by an old 
merman, upbraiding him with the 
crime he had committed. 

But their greatest danger was when 
they assumed the shape of seals and 
came to sport and bask on the rocks ; 
for on these occasions they were sur- 
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prised and attacked by the fishermen, 
who stripped off their skins to get at 
the fat. ‘The loss of this upper gar- 
ment deprived them of the power of 
diving into their native element, and 
hence they were either killed out- 
right, or obliged to become inhabit- 
ants of the earth. A story is told of 
an inhabitant of Unst who saw a 
number of these beings dancing by 
moonlight on the sandy margin of a 
voe, and several seal-skins strewed 
beside them on the ground. At his 
approach they immediately fled to 
secure their garbs, and changing 
themselves again into seals, they 
plunged into the ocean. Perceiving 
that one skin was left, the Shetlander 
snatched it up, bore it off, and placed 
it in concealment. On returning to 
the shore, he met the fairest damsel 
he had ever gazed upon lamenting 
the robbery, by which she must be- 
come an exile from her submarine 
friends and a tenant of the upper 
world. Vainly she implored the re- 
stitution of her property; the man 
had drunk deeply of love and was 
inexorable ; but he offered her pro- 
tection beneath his roof as his be- 
trothed wife. The merlady accepted 
the offer, and this strange connubial 
attachment subsisted for many years. 
Several children were born, and with 
no other mark of their origin than in 
the resemblance which a bend in 
their hands and a sort of web be- 
tween their fingers have to the fore- 
fect of a seal, and tradition says this 
peculiarity remains with the descend- 
ants of the family to the present day ! 
But though the Shetlander’s love 
was unbounded, his merwife returned 
his affection coldly. She would often 
steal alone to the shore, and on a 
signal being given a large seal would 
make his appearance, with whom, in 
an unknown tongue, she would hold 
anxious conference. Years glided on 
until it happened that one of the 
children, when at play, found a seal- 
skin hidden beneath a stack of corn, 
and, delighted with the prize, ran 
with it to his mother. Her eyes 
glistened with rapture; she gazed 
upon it as her own—as the means 
that would conduct her through the 
ocean to her native home. She 
burst into an ecstasy of joy, which 
was only moderated by the thought 
of leaving her children ; and, having 
hastily embraced them, she fled with 
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all speed towards the sea-side. The 
afflicted husband, on discovering his 
loss, ran to overtake his wife; but he 
only arrived in time to witness her 
transformation into a seal, and in 
that form bound from the ledge of a 
rock into the sea. Her marine hus- 
band, with whom she used to hold 
secret converse, soon appeared, evi- 
dently congratulating her in the most 
tender manner on her escape. Be- 
fore diving to the unknown depths 
she cast a parting glance at the 
wretched Shetlander, bidding him 
adieu: “And may all good attend 
you. I loved you very well when I 
resided on earth; but I always loved 
my first husband much better.” This 
extravagant legend will still find be- 
lievers, notwithstanding the denunci- 
ations of Christianity against these 
beings as fallen angels compelled to 
take refuge in the sea. 

If warlocks and witches have van- 
ished with trows, brownies, and fairies, 
such is not the case with the charm- 
ers, who still exercise their profes- 
sion, find out stolen goods, and cure 
diseases. ‘There is one superstitious 
cure which has acquired considerable 
celebrity, and is yet practised under 
some modification. It is called 
“casting the heart,” and is minutely 
described by Miss Campbell, of Ler- 
wick, in her novel of Harley Red- 
dington. It has long been believed 
that when a person is emaciated with 
sickness, his heart is worn away or 
abstracted by some evil genii. In 
these cases a person skilled in “ cast- 
ing the heart” is sent for, who, with 
many mystic ceremonies, melts lead, 
pours it through the bowl of a key 
or pair of scissors held over a sieve, 
the latter being also placed over a 
basin of cold water. The lead is 
melted and poured again and again, 
till it assumes something like the ap- 
pearance of a human heart—at least, 
the operator strives to convince the 
patient and his friends that such is 
the fact. The sick man, according 
to Miss Campbell's account, is directed 
to sit upon the bottom of a la 
cooking-pot turned upon its mouth ; 
a pewter-dish is placed or held upon 
his head; upon the dish a bowi is 
set nearly full of cold water, and with 
this water the charmer pours melted 
lead through the teeth of a common 
dressing-comb. A large key is also 
employed in this part of the opera- 
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tion, which is conducted with many 
strange incantations and gesticula- 
tions. If the lead falls in a shape- 
less lump it is a sign that the heart 
and lungs of the patient are com- 
as wasted away, and that it will 

extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to bring them back to their 
natural and healthy state. ‘The lead 
is again melted after the same man- 
ner and run through the comb into 
the water, when it will probably as- 
sume a different shape, the bewitch- 
ment being rendered, of course, every 
time weaker and weaker. The ope- 
ration is repeated three times, some 
days intervening between each, until 
when the last cast of the lead is over, 
the charmer shews it round the com- 
pany, and points out how exactly 
every part of the heart and lungs are 
restored to their natural and proper 
shape. If the patient dies (no un- 
common case) it is ascribed to some 
oversight in the performance, for it 
must be done with the moon at a 
certain age, at a particular hour of 
the night, and turning of the tide. 
The curer must not touch money, 
but he will take any thing they 
please to give, should it be the half 
of all their goods and chattels. He 
appoints, however, a particular spot 
where a Danish coin, worth five- 
»ence, current in Shetland, is to be 
aid (as many as they like, the more 
the better); and this money is for 
the fairies, who come and take it 
away, as is alleged: but the honest 
operator must not, and will not finger 
it, otherwise his trouble would come 
to nought, and the spell that bound 
the patient would be firmer than 
ever. When the charm is successful, 
the molten lead is often suspended 
from the neck next to the skin, that 
the cure may be complete. 

One of the latest specimens of 
Shetland superstition that I shall 
mention occurred in 1815 at Ler- 
wick, and is denounced in terms of 
becoming rebuke by the worthy 
minister of Sandsting in the statistical 
account of his parish. It was per- 
petrated by a masons’ lodge there for 
the recovery of “a woollen web, 
shirts, and other things of value, also 
many suits of mutches, stolen from a 
green during the present month of 
August.” The threatening placard, 
which was stuck on the church-doors, 
ran as follows :— 
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“ Notice is hereby given, that cruelty 
forms no part of masonry, yet justice to 
the injured party must be done, and that 
if these things so stolen are not returned 
back before the next meeting of masons 
upon that business, or, at furthest, in 
fifteen days from this date, a calamity of 
a severe nature may fall on all that parish, 
in which the present crop may be blasted 
by storm, and the person or persons 
guilty shall be publicly led through the 
parishes in the selibouiond in day- 
light, and that by evil spirits, not seen 
by others. This paper to be intimated 
at the kirk door, that none may plead ig- 
norance. Given under our hands at 
Lerwick, by authority of Morton Lodge.” 


It may look strange that conjura- 
tions like this should be attempted in 
the broad daylight of the nineteenth 
century ; but the object of the lodge, 
doubtless, was to work upon the 
fears of the ignorant inhabitants in 
order to extort confession. 

It may safely be asserted, however, 
that no such occurrence could take 
slace now in any part of Shetland. 

iducation, the true antidote against 
witchcraft and sorcery, has made 
rapid strides since 1815. The go- 
vernment has erected churches, the 
General Assembly has planted 
schools, and private individuals 
(amongst whom the name of the late 
Principal Baird, of the University 
of Edinburgh, should never be for- 
gotten), have generously aided these 
benevolent efforts to increase the 
means both of secular and religious 
instruction among us. Every parish 
has now a school, most of them have 
three or four, so that a child unable 
to read or write is now a phenomenon 
as rare as a brownie or a shoopiltee. 
Sandsting has nine schools,—one pa- 
rochial, one of the General Assembly, 
two of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, and five sup- 
sorted by individual subscriptions ; 
arwick has four, conducted by male 
and female teachers; Bressay has 
three regular, and generally four 
private schools; Walls has four; 
Fetlar and North Yell as many; 
Unst, two ; Nesting, three ; Tingwall, 
six; Northmaving, five. Ifto these 
be added Sabbath-schools and libra- 
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ries, it will be admitted, I think, that 
our machinery for juvenile education 
is tolerably efficient. 

In one or two parishes there is yet 
room for improvement—such as 
South Yell, for example, and the 
consequence is that certain exploded 
superstitions still linger there. Rheu- 
matism and scrofula are the prevail- 
ing diseases, and for the cure of this 
latter disorder, nothing, even at the 
present day, is deemed so effectual as 
the royal touch! And as a substi- 
tute for the actual living finger of 
majesty, a few crowns and _half- 
crowns of the first Charles, carefully 
handed down from father to son, 
have been effectual, both here and 
in other parishes in Shetland, towards 
removing the disease. Indeed there 
are, perhaps, few localities in our 
islands where a living evidence is not 
to be found of one said to have been 
“cured by the coin,” and who could 
instantly be pointed out as a suffi- 
cient voucher to warrant confidence 
in its efficacy, should the fact happen 
to be called in question! But in 
putting faith in these imaginary 
charms, I venture to think we are 
not worse than some of our neigh- 
bours, who enjoy far greater means 
of enlightenment both from learning 
and observation. 

Our fishermen, as I have said, are 
now almost the sole depositories of 
these exploded beliefs, and even they 
are “ wiser than their fathers.” In- 
stead of pouring a cup of ale into the 
sea to forespeak good luck, they 
merely use significant toasts at their 
convivial meetings. “Death to da 
head dat weers nae hair” (the fish) ; 
or “Here's first to da glory o’ God, 
an da guid o’ our ain puir souls— 
our wordy land-maister an our lov- 
ing meat-mither—helt to man, death 
to fish, and guid growth i’ da grund!” 
These are the only incantations the 
now use, and when knowledge shall 
have penetrated more deeply into 
our social system, as itis doing every 
day, I do not despair of seeing every 
fragment and vestige of superstition, 
be it Pagan or Popish, entirely ex- 
orcised and banished from our islands. 
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HERO AND LEANDER. 


I. 


Davenrer of Sestos, languidly reclining, 
Chiding the wild waves beating ‘neath thy casement, 
Trim well thy taper, let it be a beacon 

Unto him coming. 


Il. 


What though the sea-birds shriek along the ocean ; 

What though the waters heave as though in travail : 

Strong-nerved Leander buffets with their fury, 
Secking thy chamber. 


iil. 


Set forth the banquet, crown the cup with flowers, 

Crown it with roses mingled with the myrtle ; 

Cypress nor yew-leaf shadow o’er the goblet 
Sacred to Venus. 


Iv. 

Heavy and ragged sail the clouds above him, 

Tleavy and crested swell the waves beneath him, 

Scarcely a moon-beam lights the polished shoulder 
Of the strong swimmer. 


v. 
Listen! a shrick comes, cleaving through the darkness— 
Is it the sea-sprite screaming to its fellows ? 
Or the shrill cry of one who calls for suecour 
To the deaf billows ? 


vi. 


Listen! the sound comes 'mid way from the vortex !— 

Hark! now ’tis lost, and now again it rises — 

Now a long silence, broken by the plashing 
Of the vexed waters. 


vil. 


Shut to thy casement; feed the lamp no longer ; 
Scatter the roses, let them die and wither : 
No more Leander comes to seck thy bower ; 


Ocean hath claimed him. 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT OF OUR COMMERCIAL POLICY 
ON THE CONTINENT ? 


Wuartever may be the immediate 
effect of a free-trade system on the 
state of society at home, there is no 
denying that the commercial policy 
of the late and of the present go- 
vernments has already exercised, and 
will continue more and more to ex- 
ercise, a decided influence over the 
feelings of the great body of the 
people in the Continental nations, 
and especially in France. Thinking 
men on the other side of the water 
are astonished at the boldness of the 
step which has been taken on this, 
and their astonishment partakes to 
the full as much of admiration as of 
wonder. The best-conducted and 
most influential of their journals 
speak of the measures of Sir Robert 
Peel with enthusiasm. They cannot 
enter—it is not to be supposed that 
they could—into our notions con- 
cerning the fealty which political 
leaders owe to their party. They 
take, as might be expected, a confined 
view of the state of our social re- 
lations, and of their intimate con- 
nexion with the great institutions of 
the country. Having no endowed 
Church, dependent for the revenues 
of its ministers upon corn, or corn- 
rents, or upon land, they do not see 
the peril to the state of a sudden 
interference with the price in the 
market of this the first necessary of 
life. They trust but little to their 
clergy for the moral education of the 
masses, and therefore take no account 
of the loss of influence which every 
where awaits upon the impoverish- 
ment of that order of men. Being 
destitute of a chamber of hereditary 
legislators, they cannot see the wis- 
dom of keeping the peerage above 
the influence of poverty, and of the 
temptations which follow in its train. 
There is no especial and pressing 
necessity among them, as among us, 
that the children of peers, and espe- 
cially the heirs to coroncts, should 
receive the advantages of a liberal 
and therefore an expensive education. 
The son of the Duke de Dalmatia 
will certainly become a duke, as the 
son of Count de Salvandy will bear 
his father’s title; but it does not 
therefore follow that cither the one 
or the other shall become a peer of 


France, or succeed in obtaining a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Hence, 
though there may be plenty of the 
aristocratic spirit diffused through 
the community, plenty of exclusive- 
ness as regards social intercourse, 
there is nothing aristocratic in the 
institutions of any one of the Con~ 
tinental nations, Hungary alone ex- 
cepted. Look at France. She ac- 
knowledges but two powers, the 
power of the crown and the power cf 
the people; and though to the crown 
she has conceded the privilege of 
fencing itself about with a peerage of 
its own creation, she believes, and we 
cannot say that in point of fact she 
deceives herself, that of these two 
powers that of the people is pre- 
dominant. No doubt the reigning 
monarch has his way in most things. 
But it must not be forgotten that 
the influence of the King of the 
French is altogether personal. It is 
Louis-Philippe who manages the 
people ; it is not the crown of France 
which controls or governs them. 
Look at Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, 
Spain. The three former do not 
possess so much as the semblance of 
a constitution. Their nobles may be 
rich, and, in the immediate vicinity 
of their country-houses, men of con- 
siderable importance; but in the 
management of political affairs they 
have, by virtue of their station, no 
voice. And as to the latter, truly it 
would be a hard matter to say what 
influence prevails in her,—unless, in- 
deed, it be the capricious will of the 
soldiery, worked upon by the largesses 
of a profligate queen-mother, or the 
fanfaronade of some aspiring chief or 
comrade. What can the natives of 
these several countries know about 
the complicated condition of society 
as it exists among us, and the multi- 
farious arrangements, many of them 
in theory most anomalous, which are 
necessary to keep the machine in 
motion? Absolutely nothing. And, 
therefore, it little surprises us to 
find that, among the whole of them, 
the move which has been recently 
made in London towards the esta- 
blishment of free trade, is spoken of 
by the more speculative, and, let us 
add, by the well-disposed, as a pro- 
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digious stride in the right direction. 
Nevertheless, though we see nothing 
in the fact itself to excite surprise, 
much less to produce regret, we see a 
great deal in the remote consequences 
of its existence to occasion anxiety. 
And we will tell our readers why. 

It is a remarkable fact, that all 
over the Continent—that is to say, in 
every country where men enjoy a 
moderate portion of practical liberty, 
the governments view with alarm 
the adoption in London of a line of 
policy,in commercial affairs, which 
the people have received with ap- 
plause. Observe, that by the term 
people, we mean the middle classes,— 
the merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers, shop-keepers ; whose views, 
in regard to questions of trade and 
general policy, are represented in 
such works as the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and other works of 
the same class. These are not all 
agreed, it is true, respecting the fit- 
ness of similar measures to the par- 
ticular circumstances of their respect- 
ive countries, but there is no differ- 
ence of opinion among them in regard 
to the abstract wisdom of the free- 
trade theory, and the desirableness of 
applying it with as little delay as 
possible to their own cases. The 
governments, on the contrary, look 
upon Sir Robert Peel's last wheel as 
the commencement of a social revo- 
lution in the civilised world. They 
are firm believers in Voltaire’s opin- 
ion, that one nation cannot become 
rich except at the expense of another ; 
and hence, anticipating for England 
advantages such as we venture to 
predict will never accrue to her, from 
the change which has been effected 
in her commercial policy, they regard 
themselves as the victims of a Soe 
conspiracy, of which Mr. Cobden is 
at the bottom. The consequence is, 
that while they preserve a guartled 
silence, they are everywhere con- 
sidering how the movement may be 
best met, and by what course of 
ae England is most likely to 

cheated out of the gains which, 
with a curious inconsistency, they 
believe that, in the common course of 
events, her free-trade arrangements 
must otherwise ensure to her. 

Meanwhile, the people are in the 
odd position of men who dance and 
jump about under the excitement of 
a joy, which they are afraid to en- 
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courage, yet do not know how to 
suppress. Their leaders of the press 
have all the popular arguments in 
favour of free exchange at their 
fingers’ ends. They tell you that 
gold and silver do not constitute 
wealth ; that nations, like individuals, 
may starve amid heaps of diamonds ; 
and that it does not by any means 
follow, because the public revenue is 
great, that a country prospers. Men, 
they say, require food, clothing, fur- 
niture, Seater an occasional exemption 
from daily toil, a moderate partici- 
pation in the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of society, in order to render 
life a blessing ; and the more gene- 
rally these things are diffused among 
the masses, the more nearly will the 
condition of the world be brought to 
the point which, though it may not 
heretofore have been anywhere at- 
tained, is yet clearly attainable. And 
this cannot be brought about except 
by the freest possible intercourse of 
barter among nations. For that 
which we desire is, to bring all the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries 
of life within the reach of the poorest ; 
and we defy you to do this, except by 
forcing upon the venders of all sorts 
of commodities, whether they be of 
domestic or foreign manufacture, of 
domestic or foreign growth, such a 
diminution of money-price as shall 
render them as easy of access to the 
natives of one country as to the na- 
tives of another. ow the obvious, 
and, indeed, the only mode of accom- 
plishing this, is to put an end to all 
protective and prohibitory duties all 
over the civilised world. Protective 


and prohibitory duties are an outrage 


on Nature, which is a far surer guide 
in ——- that affect the phy- 
sical we ne of society than 
statesmanship, however ingenious. 
Nature, by settling the climates and 
geographical positions of the various 
countries of the world, settles also, or 
distinctly indicates, the just occu- 
pations of their inhabitants. What 
would be thought of the English 
cabinet, for example, which, in order 
to encourage the growth of grapes 
and the manufacture of wines at home, 
should propose to a British parliament 
the imposition of an enormous duty 
on all wines imported from abroad ? 
Yet the proposal might be made, and 
accepted too; for it is a mistake to 
assume that the grape will not grow 
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in the fields of the south of England, 
almost as luxuriously as in the fields 
about Pons. And we ourselves have 
drunk the wine, and a very tolerable 
beverage it proved to be, which the 
late Warren Hastings, a great ex- 
perimentalist in all matters connected 
with agriculture, caused to be made 
from the fruit of a vineyard which 
he planted at Daylesford. But is it 


a whit wiser in a French cabinet to — 


impose such duties on cotton and 
woollen clothes as shall render them 
unattainable to the great body of the 
French people? Surely not. The 
same Nature which has given to 
France the facilities for growing rich 
grapes, and to the French people the 
genius to fabricate delicious wines, 
has given to England coal, and iron, 
and water in abundance; and to the 
English people the genius that is 
necessary to apply these to manufac- 
turing purposes with a degree of skill 
which is unrivalled in the world. 
Why, then, should not France and 
England agree to make a fair ex- 
change; the former receiving the 
manufactures of the latter, while the 
latter accepts in payment for them 
the wines of the former? 

So reason the editors of some of 
the most influential journals through- 
out France; and there is such ob- 
vious truth in the argument, that 
their readers in the salons and cafés 
of Paris and Bourdeaux devour it 
eagerly. In like manner the Lyon- 
nese assume that the genius that is 
required for the manufacture of 
silken goods belongs exclusively to 
them ; and profess themselves will- 
ing to barter their commodities away 
for the piece-goods of Manchester 
and Glasgow, and the woollen cloths 
of Yorkshire : but, unfortunately, we 
have Rouen in the north, coming 
down with her protest. She, too— 
that is, the great body of her people— 
sees the beauty of the system so long 
as it deals with generalities, but the 
moment you descend to particulars, 
there is a grave shaking of heads. 
Why is this? Because Rouen sub- 
sists by her manufactures of cotton 
and of linen; forced, no doubt, and 
pampered by artificial means, yet 
there in full operation ; and Rouen 
would be destroyed were that theory 
carried into effect, of which, never- 
theless, in the abstract the Rouenites 
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are among the most vociferous ap- 
plauders. 

The result of all this is, that the 
applause bestowed by the people 
upon Cobden and the League is as 
full ofinconsistencies, and as pregnant 
with self-contradiction, as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. All orders praise 
him and his philosophy of trade, yet 
all stand upon their guard, each 
faction and class being desirous of 
repelling the application of the pana- 
cea to its own particular case, yet 
joining in the general sentence which 
1as pronounced him to be a benefac- 
tor to the world. Neither are the 
journalists ignorant of the fact, far 
less indifferent to it. They lament it 
as a serious misfortune—they do not 
condemn individuals, far from it. 
On the contrary, they make numer- 
ous excuses for them, and pronounce 
the heresy to be a national one; yet 
a heresy they hold it to be, while 
their journals are filled with reasons 
why it ought to be got rid of, as well 
as with ardent vaticinations touch- 
ing its speedy annihilation. 

The governments, as we have said, 
talk of this important matter in a 
very different way. Their thoughts 
are still upon revenue, and the readi- 
est method of providing the neces- 
sary means of defence against foreign 
aggression and intestine discord. 
They continue to be, in all essential 
respects, as pugnacious in their ideas 
as governments were two centuries 
ago. War they profess to abhor — 
we are sure that M. Guizot does 
abhor it sincerely — yet they cannot 
bring themselves to reduce their 
standing armies, and to trust to 
their National Guards for the pre- 
servation of order. They tell you, 
therefore, that however excellent in 
itself free trade may be, they cannot 
afford to become converts to it. LBe- 
sides, they feel that, be the arrange- 
ment good or bad in itself, their do- 
mestic manufactures have so com- 
pletely grown up under a restrictive 
system, that to innovate suddenly, 
and to any extent upon it, would 
fatal. Can France afford to render 
Rouen bankrupt? Would it be safe 
to throw the linen-weavers of the 
north and the silk-weavers of the 
south out of employ? And would 
not these results follow, as a matter 
of course, the moment the markets of 
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France were opened to the artificers 
of Manchester, Bolton, Spitalfields, 
Brussels, Saxony, and Switzerland ? 
Accordingly all the Continental go- 
vernments, and none more decidedly 
so than that of France, appear dis- 
tracted by the course which com- 
mercial affairs are taking. The 
foresee, while they dread, the growth 
of free-trade opinions in the circles 
which, for good or evil, are daily ac- 
quiring increased influence every 
where, and, desiring to stay them, do 
not seem to have made up their 
minds whether it is either practicable 
or safe to venture upon the attempt. 
One of the most remarkable effects 
of the late measures of our own legis- 
lature is, however, shewn in the 
change of feeling, as regards the 
question of peace or war, which has 
already began to work in the popular 
mind, especially in France. ‘The 
people no longer throw up their hats 
for war. Albion has ceased to be, 
except with a few of the more viru- 
lent of the journalists, perfide; or if 
per fide, she is no longer to be punished 
for her faithlessness with the sword. 
The advocacy of peace has become 
as fashionable in the salons of Paris 
as that of war was five or six years 
ago. Men now ask, What there is to 
fight for, which may not be more 
easily obtained by the prosecution of 
a wise industry ? Indeed a state of 
warfare, being manifestly at variance 
with the prosecution of that free 
trade which has just run away with 
the popular judgment, is denounced 
as a remnant of barbarism which 
must never be submitted to again. 
This is curious ; yet so little can the 
continuance of the feeling be de- 
pended upon, that the same individual 
who thus declaims to-day will to- 
morrow, if some foolish rumour from 
Tahiti be rife, or the subject of the 
Queen of Spain's marriage come upon 
the ¢apis, swagger and bluster as 
heartily as he used to do in the times 
of ill-feeling between Lord Palmer- 
ston and M, Thiers. We speak, be 
it observed, chiefly of France. In 
Germany there is more solid good 
sense, as well as a far less excitable 
temperament in the ascendancy ; and, 
therefore, Germany has no taste for 
war, unless, indeed, the soil or honour 
of fatherland be outraged. In this 
ease, woe to the foreign power who 
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begins the fray! Germany may be 
divided about many things, but in 
this her sons are as one; that they 
will not suffer the foot of the armed 
stranger to defile her cities, nor the 
smallest outrage to be offered to her 
good name. Only see what Prussia 
has donc in the matter of the Danube 
question, which is now uppermost in 
the minds of all true Germans. She 
prefers country to family alliances ; 
and looking upon the whole Teutonic 
family as one, she has thrown the 
weight of her influence into the scale 
against Russia, and she will cause the 
fortune of the northern Colossus to 
kick the beam. 

There is a marked desire among 
the people of the Continent at this 
moment to preserve peace. They, 
or rather their mouth-pieces of the 
press assert, that it is the offspring 
of those liberal views on the subject 
of the commercial relations of state 
with state, to which the repeal of the 
Corn-laws has given a prodigious 
impulse. We are not by any means 
so sure that the governments of the 
Continental nations participate in this 
desire. Individual ministers, such 
as the able man who now guides, 
under his more able master, the 
councils of France, are prepared for 
any honourable sacrifice to avoid 
war. But we doubt whether the 
colleagues of M. Guizot think, in 
this respect, as he does; and we are 
pretty sure that elsewhere than in 
France there is assumed to be but 
a choice of evils between war and 
free trade. Now monarchs are but 
men, and so are their ministers; and 
monarchs and ministers who have 
taken such pains to foster the growth 
of domestic manufactures as the go- 
vernments of France and of Prussia, 
are not prepared to see them fade 
away again without making some 
efforts to save them. We would not 
advise Lord Palmerston, for example, 
if his desire to preserve amicable 
relations with our neighbours be as 
honest as he professes, to speak too 
big or protest too vehemently against 
the double Spanish alliance. On 
the accomplishment of that Louis- 
Philippe has set hisheart; and though, 
under ordinary circumstances, he 
would doubtless carry this point as 
he has carried many others, cleverly, 
quietly, and with words of peace 
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upon his lips, it would not by any 
means surprise us to find him taking 
violent umbrage at a marked inter- 
ference with it by us. We do not 
say that this will come about, but so 
fur we may venture to express our 
opinion that, sooner than relax one 
iota of his prohibitive system, the 
King of the French would break 
with England, were he sure of carry- 
ing the feelings of his people along 
with him. 

And so ridiculous are they, that 
though at this moment their cry be 
“free trade,” they would, were their 
vanity proper appealed to, throw it 
behind them and rush into war. 
Lord Palmerston must, therefore, ex- 
ercise a greater degree of caution in 
his dealings with France now than 
he used to do when last in office. 
The court of France would gain, not 
lose, now by awar ; for nothing short 
of a war can arrest the rapid advance 
of opinions which in due time, and at 
the expense of many particular in- 
terests, will assuredly, if left to itself, 
force the French government to fol- 
low, like our own, in Mr. Cobden’s 
footsteps. 

Ilitherto we have considered the 
effect of the important measures of 
last session only so far as it is ex- 
hibited in the feelings of foreign go- 
vernments and people. ‘That any 
extensive increase will be made in 
the amount of our exports we do not 
believe. France will refuse to admit 
our manufactures, let us agree to 
accept for them what we will. She 
will give us her wine for gold, or 
silver, or bills of exchange; but she 
will not, for a while at least, consent 
toa barter of which the immediate 
result would be the throwing of her 
own cotton manufactures out of the 
market. In like manner Germany 
not only refuses to relax the terms 
of her zollverein, but she has raised 
the amount of duty heretofore im- 
posed upon protected articles, and 
seems determined to accomplish 
every thing with herself. What the 
Papal states may do under the influ- 
ence of a liberal pope remains to be 
seen. ‘They are poor customers at 
the best, and so is Sardinia ; but pos- 
sibly they may follow the example 
which Sardinia has set,—in which 
case Paisley shawls may supplant the 
scarfs of Genoa, and the calicoes of 
Manchester put Swiss linens out of 
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fashion. But with France and 
Germany against us, with Spain un- 
der the influence of France, and Por- 
tugal ill-disposed, it really puzzles 
us to guess where it is that our cot- 
ton lords expect to find the European 
market which they are seeking. 
Will they go to Russia for it, offer- 
ing cloth for corn and yarn for tal- 
low? Be itso. Russia cannot take 
off beyond a certain quantity. She 
is too poor, and her people too much 
addicted to the customs of their 
fathers ever to become extensive 
wearers of the dresses of the north 
and of the west. Besides it does not 
appear that the emperor entertains 
any particular wish to extend, at 
least in this direction, the commer- 
cial tastes of his people. It is with 
China that Russia desires, chiefly, to 
enter into free intercourse, and we 
take it upon us to prophesy that in 
this particular race she will outrun 
all the other nations of Europe. 

But it is not alone because they 
all equally desire to work out new 
fields of labour for their own people 
that the Continental governments 
regard our modern principles of trade 
with alarm. So long as the Corn- 
laws existed, they answered the pur- 
poses of quibbling diplomatists ad- 
mirably. It was a pleasant thing to 
be able to meet every proposition for 
amore liberal system of exchanges, 
by casting his corn-laws in the teeth 
ofthe English foreign minister. ‘They 
might profess to complain of these 
laws,—in point of fact, they rejoiced 
in them; and this is shewn by the 
dismay which they cannot hide at 
their repeal. They say, and say 
truly, that the last stronghold of the 
aristocratic principle in Europe has 
been assailed ; for they look to the 
manner quite as much as to the fact of 
the repeal of our Corn-laws. Las not 
the democratic influence done it all? 
Was not the battle that of trade 
against territorial property — of in- 
genuity and skill in handicraft against 
gentle blood and the associations con- 
nected with it? And though in 
England we feel that there is not 
much danger to any of our own in- 
stitutions from the result, can we be 
surprised that they, the governments 
which have nothing to interpose 
between the crown and the people, 
should take fright? With them 
every moye upwards of the masses 
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is a step towards revolution. They 
foresee in the growth of a commercial 
spirit the downfall of the nobility, for 
let it not be forgotten that there is no 
blending of the two orders—no system 
of feeding the one from the other— 
any where except in England. And 
hence, though they do not at present 
depend upon their nobility for any 
aid in council, and for absolutely 
none in the executive, still they can- 
not understand how a rich populace 
and an impoverished nobility can 
long exist together. Their dreams 
are, therefore, continually of en- 
croachments on the royal preroga- 
tive; of charters petitioned for, de- 
manded—and even by the sword ; of 
crowns and sceptres voted out of 
date; and of democracy, ending as it 
begun, in confusion. It would be 
strange indeed, if, with these ideas 
present to their minds—chimerical, 
perhaps, but stirring and of prodi- 
gious force—the Continental govern- 
ments should look to England at this 
moment with any friendly feeling. 
They may not break with us all at 
once ; they may not seek for an ex- 
cuse to go to war, because there is 
certainly no disposition among the 
people to aid them in so doing ; but 
that they will, in the event of a good 
pretext presenting itself, pass it by 
as they have often done within the 
last quarter of a century, we do not 
believe. Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature; and they, con- 
scientiously believing that free trade 
and monarchy cannot subsist toge- 
ther, will certainly not run the risk 
of bringing these two principles into 
collision, even if the only means of 
preventing it offer in the shape of an 
European war. 

The question which we asked at 
the beginning of this paper was, 
“ What do the Contiavaial uations 
think of our liberal commercial 
policy ?” and we answer shortly, as 
we have already done in detail, that 
it is both a maryel and a mystery 
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tothem. The masses undoubtedly ap- 
prove of it, though if you ask them 
why, they are at a loss how to give 
you a satisfactory answer. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers all profess 
to admire the justice of the abstract 
principle on which it is founded; 
yet the moment you proceed to rea- 
son about it as about something 
which is to pass from theory to ac- 
tion they severally take the alarm. 
The press follows chiefly these latter 
—we mean the respectable portion 
of the press—praising the philoso- 
phy, yet denying the applicability of 
the system to the state of society at 
home. Among all these, we do be- 
lieve—and it is honest, and nothing 
more, to say so—that day by day 
converts to the views of Mr. Cobden 
will be brought over, even at the 
hazard of a good deal of individual 
loss. But the governments abhor 
the very name of free trade, and 
seem determined to run every risk 
in preference to sanctioning its prac- 
tical introduction into their respec- 
tive countries. And what will be 
the result time alone can determine. 
Nevertheless, the chances seem, as 
far as we are in a condition to cal- 
culate them, to be in favour of a con- 
tinued spread of anomalies. Hereto- 
fore, the people of France were all 
for war, which the government, not 
without difficulty, avoided ; now the 
people are for peace, because they 
regard peace and the growth of free- 
trade opinions as coincident. Does 
the government, therefore, desire 
war? Weshall not say so; but this 
we do venture to assert, that France 
is much nearer to a breach with 
England than she was while the 
press and the frequenters of the 
salons and cafés at Paris were shout- 
ing for it. And this we owe to free 
trade. Let us hope that, by some 
process or another, it may yet work 
out more substantial advantages to 
the country. 
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